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PREFACE. 

BETWEEN  critical  treatises  on  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  popular  expo 
sitions  of  the  same  books  in  sermons  and  com 
mentaries,  there  is  a  divergence  of  view,  which 
is  apt  to  confuse  plain  readers  of  the  Bible. 
The  fact  of  this  divergence  was  brought  promi 
nently  before  the  Church  Congress  of  1888,  at 
Manchester ;  where  the  first  subject  for  debate 
was,  "  To  what  extent  results  of  historical  and 
scientific  criticism,  especially  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  should  be  recognized  in  sermons  and 
teaching."  Such  a  question  is  rather  to  be 
answered  by  trial  than  by  abstract  definition ; 
and  the  following  sermons  are  a  partial  attempt 
at  an  answer.  They  deal  with  a  few  leading 
sentences  of  the  Prophets,  mostly  taken  from 
the  Lessons  in  the  regular  course  of  the  Chris 
tian  seasons,  on  principles  which  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus : 

That  sermons  have  spiritual  instruction   for 
their  main  object,  and  should  therefore  touch 
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lightly,  if  at  all,  on  points  which  have  no  re 
ligious  or  moral  importance. 

That  the  proper  respect,  which  is  due  to  tra 
ditional  opinions,  is  compatible  with  an  open 
mind  to  admit  correction. 

That  ground  which  has  been  undermined  by 
destructive  criticism  should  be  trodden  care 
fully  ;  that  is,  doctrinal  conclusions  should  not 
be  based  on  texts  or  dates,  which  are  disputed 
with  good  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  fanciful 
and  captious  objections  may  well  be  ignored. 
To  assert  the  impossibility  of  Miracles,  is  to  lay 
down  a  dogma  opposed  both  to  Science  and 
Religion,  inasmuch  as  it  sets  arbitrary  limits  to 
knowledge,  and  implies  the  denial  of  a  living 
God. 

That  the  inevitable  tendency  of  criticism,  to 
unsettle  preconceived  ideas,  is  compensated, 
when  it  leads  to  deeper  sympathy  with  the  minds 
of  inspired  men. 

That  the  Church  is  unpledged  as  to  the  pre 
cise  effect  and  measure  of  Inspiration,  but  holds 
as  an  article  of  faith,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
"  spake  by  the  Prophets,"  and  therefore  looks 
to  the  Prophets  as  guides  to  spiritual  light  and 
life. 

LEESFIELD  VICARAGE,  OLDHAM. 
November,  1889. 
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SERMONS   ON   THE   PROPHETS. 


I.   THE   PROPHETS   MISSION. 

"  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow."  —  Isaiah  i.  18. 


&  trst  S»unlra8  in  Sttrbent. 

WE  begin  the  season  of  Advent  by  reading 
chapters  from  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  for  the  first  lesson  on  Sundays.  The 
reason  for  selecting  this  book  is  the  clearness 
with  which  it  sets  forth  the  future  coming  of 
Christ.  Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament,  not 
even  in  the  Psalms,  is  the  Messiah  predicted 
more  expressly,  or  more  fully.  He  is  described 
in  His  Majesty  and  in  His  humiliation,  so  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  words  which  have 
been  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Scripture  to  be 
set  to  music  in  the  Oratorio  of  the  "  Messiah," 
are  to  be  found  in  these  prophecies. 

The  gift  of  inspiration  is  not  always  bestowed 
in  equal  measure.     Light  on  the  soul,  like  the 
light   of  the  sun,  admits   of  various   degrees, 
B 
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and  Isaiah  was  one  whose  soul  received  a 
more  than  ordinary  measure  of  illumination. 
Along  with  this  gift  of  spiritual  enlightenment 
was  conferred  upon  him  a  marvellous  power  of 
utterance.  We  cannot  but  feel,  even  through 
the  medium  of  a  translation,  the  eloquence  and 
rapture  of  his  glowing  words.  Indeed,  I  am 
only  saying  what  many  have  felt,  if  I  ascribe  to 
the  translators  of  our  Bible  a  portion  of  the 
same  gift  of  eloquent  speech  in  the  rendering 
of  his  prophecy,  as  though  Isaiah's  mantle  had 
fallen  upon  them. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  the 
introduction  of  four  historical  chapters  in  the 
middle,  chapters  xxxvi.  to  xxxix.,  which  are 
repeated  from  the  second  book  of  Kings.  In 
the  earlier  portion,  the  Assyrian  invasion  under 
Sennacherib  has  a  prominent  place.  In  the 
latter  portion,  the  prophet  has  clearly  in  view 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  beyond  which  he 
looks  to  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  the  glory 
of  Christ's  Kingdom.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  of  late  years  on  the  question,  whether 
these  two  portions  are  by  the  same  author ;  or 
whether  Isaiah's  name,  like  David's  in  the 
Psalms,  has  been  given  to  prophecies  of  a  later 
date  in  addition  to  his  own.  The  question  has 
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been  brought  forward  so  prominently,  in  many 
recent  works,  that  I  cannot  ignore  it,  although 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  point  of  far  less  consequence 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  also  to  be 
very  difficult  to  decide.  Of  Isaiah  personally 
we  know  but  little,  beyond  what  we  read  in  the 
first  verse  of  his  prophecy,  "  The  vision  of  Isaiah 
the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah." 
The  Church  receives  his  book,  not  because  of 
his  name,  but  as  the  prophecy  uttered  by  an 
inspired  teacher  of  an  inspired  people ;  for  the 
criterion  of  inspiration  is  ultimately  the  spiritual 
discernment  of  the  Church.1  And  the  more  we 
inquire  into  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  more  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  value 
of  the  sacred  books  is  independent  of  critical 
questions  as  to  authorship.  No  sufficient  reasons 
have  been  given,  I  think,  for  rejecting  the  tradi 
tion,  probably  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ezra, 
which  ascribes  to  Isaiah  the  entire  book  which 
is  called  by  his  name.  Therefore  I  shall  con 
tinue  to  do  so ;  but  I  do  not  make  it  an  article 
of  doctrine.  If  it  were  shown  convincingly  by 

1  See  the  Sixth  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles  of  Religion. 
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the  agreement  of  Hebrew  scholars,  who  as  yet 
are  not  agreed,  that  the  two  portions  of  Isaiah 
belong  to  two  different  periods,  the  conclusion 
need  not  disturb  any  one's  faith,  any  more  than 
our  faith  is  disturbed  by  doubts  as  to  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  by 
the  question,  whether  or  no  the  Apostle  Paul 
wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  God  spake, 
as  we  read  in  that  Epistle,  "at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  manners  "  by  the  prophets  :  often 
in  manners  quite  unlike  anything  which  we 
should  have  expected.  Men  who  have  imagined 
for  themselves  how  God  would  please  to  make 
known  His  will,  have  thought,  like  Naaman, 
that  God's  messenger  would  stand  forth  with 
more  evident  authority  than  has  actually  been 
displayed.  To  this  anticipation  of  human  fancy 
the  Koran  of  Mahomet  corresponds  more 
nearly  than  the  Bible.  God  has  not  interfered 
miraculously  to  guard  the  documents  which 
contain  His  message,  either  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment  or  the  New,  He  has  permitted  the  original 
manuscripts  of  all  the  books  of  Scripture  to 
perish.  There  is  not  extant  a  single  book  of 
prophecy,  a  Gospel,  or  an  Epistle,  in  the  hand 
writing  of  the  author,  or  of  the  scribe  who  wrote 
at  his  dictation.  Not  even  the  Ten  Command- 
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ments,  written  on  tables  of  stone,  have  been 
preserved.  If  we  seek  for  an  explanation  of 
this  mystery  of  Divine  Providence,  we  shall 
find  it  in  the  great  plan  of  salvation  foretold  by 
Isaiah  xi.  9.  "The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea."  God's  message  was  to  penetrate  to  the 
hearts  of  all  His  people  :  not  to  be  venerated 
in  a  particular  manuscript,  as  a  sacred  relic, 
but  to  leaven  the  thoughts  and  affections  and 
wills  of  men,  as  a  ruling  principle  of  faith  and 
duty. 

Isaiah  and  the  other  Jewish  prophets  had  an 
office,  by  direct  inspiration  of  God,  which  com 
prised  several  different  functions.  They  were 
seers  of  visions  :  they  were  preachers  of  righteous 
ness  :  they  were  historians :  they  were  some 
times  councillors  of  state.  Distinct  as  these 
functions  are,  in  contemplation  from  a  modern 
point  of  view,  they  were  in  fact  often  combined  ; 
as  when  Isaiah  records  how,  in  one  breath,  he 
rebuked  King  Ahaz,  bade  him  take  courage 
under  the  Syrian  alliance  with  Israel  against 
him,  and  foretold  a  deliverance  to  come,  which 
was  a  type  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

The  words  which  I  have  read  for  a  text  show 
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the  prophet  in  a  two-fold  character:  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  and  a  seer  of  visions. 

"Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  yet  shall 
they  be  as  white  as  snow."  He  calls  the 
people  in  God's  name  to  repentance ;  and  in 
God's  name  he  promises  them  forgiveness. 
Both  the  exhortation  and  the  promise  are 
instructive  to  us  now. 

What  had  the  people  done  wrong  ?  It  was  not, 
as  some  readers  assume  too  lightly,  that  they 
were  sinful  only  because  they  were  human,  and 
therefore  born  in  sin.  That  is  true,  but  it  is 
not  what  Isaiah  is  saying.  He  brings  before 
them,  in  the  plainest  terms,  actual  and  definite 
wrong-doing.  Observe,  also,  that  their  offences 
were  not  what  are  commonly  called  offences 
against  religion.  They  are  not  accused  of  break 
ing  the  Sabbath  or  neglecting  the  Temple  ser 
vice.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  implied  that  they 
were  very  attentive  to  all  the  offices  of  their 
religion.  He  represents  the  Lord  as  saying  to 
the  people  of  Judah,  that  He  is  full  of  their  sa 
crifices  and  weary  of  their  solemn  assemblies. 
"  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations :  incense  is  an 
abomination  unto  me :  the  new  moons,  and 
sabbaths,  and  calling  of  assemblies,  I  cannot 
away  with."  What  He  wants  is  the  practical 
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religion  of  justice  and  mercy.  "Cease  to  do 
evil  •  learn  to  do  well :  seek  judgment,  relieve 
the  oppressed;  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow." 

In  this  and  many  more  places  the  prophet 
appears  in  contrast  with  the  priest,  as  the  cham 
pion  of  moral  right  in  preference  to  ceremonial 
religion.    The  priest,  having  for  his  special  office 
to  attend  to  the  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  law,  was 
led  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  the  ordi 
nances  themselves,   rather  than   on   the   spiri 
tual  truths  which  they  embodied.     So  it  fell  to 
the  prophet  to  supplement  the   office   of  the 
priest,  by  insisting,  urgently  and   vehemently, 
on   the   distinction  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 
This  is  the  burden  of  many  chapters,  not  -in 
Isaiah  only,  but  in  all  the  prophets.     When  our 
Lord  healed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  He  quoted 
the  words  of  Hosea,  "I  will  have  mercy  and 
not   sacrifice."      In   the   book   of   Micah,   the 
great  Gentile  prophet  Balaam  is  represented  as 
saying  to  the  same  effect :    "  He  hath  shewed 
thee,  O  man,   what   is   good,  and   what   doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and 
to   love  mercy,  and  to  walk   humbly  with   thy 
God?" 

Such   is  the  practical  side  of  the  prophet's 
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ministry,  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness ;  and 
from  this  point  of  view  we  can  well  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  "  schools  of  the  prophets,"  in 
which  young  men  were  trained  to  spread  far  and 
wide  the  lessons  which  they  had  received  from 
their  elders.  But  the  prophet  had  also  a  rarer 
spiritual  gift,  as  a  seer  of  visions.  Sometimes 
the  unseen  world  was  revealed  to  him  in  super 
human  forms  of  seraphim,  as  Isaiah  describes 
in  chapter  vi.  "  In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah 
died  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high 
and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple. 
Above  it  stood  the  seraphims  :  each  one  had  six 
wings  :  with  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with 
twain  he  covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did 
fly."  Sometimes  the  vision  reached  into  the 
distant  future,  as  in  chapter  ii.  "  It  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  last  days  that  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  ....  exalted  above  the 
hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it."  Some 
times  the  prophet's  vision  penetrated  into  mys 
teries  of  Divine  grace  which  belong  to  the  secret 
depths  of  the  human  soul :  the  mystery  of 
Atonement :  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins  by  virtue 
of  One  who  has  borne  "  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

"Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  yet  shall 
they  be  as  white  as  snow."     Try,  if  you  can, 
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brethren,  to  carry  your  thoughts  beyond  the 
general  confession  of  a  sinful  nature  to  severe 
self-examination  of  your  own  lives  in  particular. 
That  we  are  born  in  sin  is  a  truth  which  may  be 
perverted  into  an  excuse  for  sinning;  and  it 
is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  to  find  men 
and  women,  who  acknowledge  themselves  in 
general  terms  to  be  "miserable  sinners,"  and 
yet  are  hardly  on  speaking  terms  with  neigh 
bours  who  have  told  them  frankly  to  their  face, 
what  every  one  sees  to  be  faults  in  them.  The 
sin  for  which  we  need  repentance  is  close  at 
hand,  if  we  seek  to  know  it :  in  the  faults  which 
are  gently  hinted  by  our  most  intimate  friends, 
and  cast  in  our  teeth  by  others  in  moments  of 
anger.  We  may  happen  to  be  reproached  un 
justly,  and  even  slandered ;  but  far  more  often 
we  have  something  to  learn  from  the  censure 
even  of  enemies.  If  a  man  is  accused  by  those 
who  know  him  of  covetousness,  or  pride,  or  self- 
indulgence,  or  ill-temper,  or  vanity,  or  jealousy, 
there  is  probably  some  flaw  in  his  character 
which  gives  a  pretext  for  the  accusation.  After 
making  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  un 
friendly  judges,  and  admitting  every  excuse,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  main  the  faults  com 
monly  imputed  to  us  are  real  faults,  and  the 
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sooner  we   recognise   them  as  real  the   better 

for  us. 

To  persevere  obstinately  in  a  course  which 
we  know  to  be  wrong,  and  to  shut  our  eyes 
wilfully  to  unwelcome  truths,  are  poor  expedients 
to  deaden  the  conscience.  They  avail  for  a  time 
only,  and  the  disease  of  sin  is  aggravated  by 
being  suppressed.  "  He  that  exalteth  himself 
shall  be  abased,  and  he  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted." 

The  cure  of  sin  is  to  be  gained  through  the 
honest  avowal,  "I  was  to  blame."  We  must 
bring  our  souls  into  a  true  relation  with  God  by 
looking  facts  in  the  face.  So  long  as  pride,  or 
temper,  or  self-esteem,  or  mere  stubbornness 
hinders  us  from  confessing  a  fault  which  is 
nevertheless  there,  it  festers  like  a  thorn  buried 
in  the  flesh.  But  repentance  brings  us  at  once 
in  full  view  of  the  pardon  which  God's  mercy 
holds  in  readiness.  "  There  is  a  fountain  open 
for  sin."  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses 
from  all  sin." 

Forgiveness  of  sins  is  a  mystery ;  for  it  is  a 
grace  beyond  the  analogies  of  nature  and  of 
human  law.  If  a  man  offends  against  the  laws 
of  nature,  say  by  going  into  a  mine  full  of  poison 
ous  gas,  he  dies  inevitably.  If  he  breaks  the 
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law  of  the  land  and  is  sentenced  to  imprison 
ment,  his  photograph  is  taken,  to  be  an  abiding 
record  of  the  fact  of  his  conviction.  But  God's 
forgiving  mercy  can  give  us  a  clean  heart  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  us.  Though  our  sins 
be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  white  as  snow, 
through  the  Atonement  of  "  the  Lamb  of  God. 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  From 
Him  proceeds  the  grace  of  pardon  for  the  time 
past,  and  the  grace  of  holiness  for  the  time  to 
come.  The  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father  puts 
forth  a  healing  power  for  the  soul's  maladies,  of 
which  some  analogies  may  be  found  in  parental 
love  on  earth,  and  even  in  the  physical  processes 
of  nature,  but  nothing  on  earth  is  adequate  to 
measure  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  God's  mercy 
in  Christ. 


II.    EMMANUEL. 

"Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel." — Isaiah  vii.  14. 

(Christmas.) 

ST.  MATTHEW,  as  you  will  remember, 
quotes  this  prophecy  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  Gospel.  It  was  fulfilled  miraculously  in  the 
conception  and  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  and  His 
name  Jesus  is  equivalent  in  its  meaning  to 
"  Emmanuel,"  or  "  God  with'  us."  Like  many 
other  prophetic  sentences,  these  words  of  Isaiah 
contain  much  more  than  could  be  understood, 
before  the  Holy  Spirit  shed  a  new  light  upon 
them  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  may  be  compared  to  a  bed 
of  rock  which  contains  precious  metal  of 
various  kinds  :  some  shining  out  conspicuously, 
some  requiring  an  intelligent  eye  to  discern  its 
value. 

We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  regard 
the   great   prophecies    as   detached   sentences, 
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apart  from  their  context.  Something  is  lost  in 
this  view.  We  shall  better  understand  the 
method  by  which  God  was  pleased  to  educate 
His  chosen  people,  if  we  consider  the  circum 
stances  under  which  the  several  prophetic  say 
ings,  which  were  fulfilled  in  Christ,  were  uttered 
at  first.  For  a  moment  it  may  seem  that  the 
consideration  of  these  circumstances  leads  us 
away  from  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  eventually 
it  serves  to  illustrate  the  great  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation. 

Isaiah  relates  in  the  seventh  chapter,  how  two 
kings,  the  King  of  Israel  and  the  King  of  Syria, 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
King  of  Judah.  The  people,  who  had  become 
enervated  by  long  prosperity,  were  dismayed  at 
the  approach  of  this  serious  danger :  and  none 
was  more  agitated  than  the  King  himself.  "  His 
heart  was  moved,  and  the  heart  of  his  people, 
as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  with  the 
wind."  Thereupon  the  prophet  Isaiah  was  sent 
by  the  word  of  God  to  encourage  them.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  mission  of  prophets,  as 
in  the  case  of  Elijah,  was  in  the  first  place  for 
their  own  time.  Whatever  dark  oracles  they 
might  utter  concerning  the  distant  future,  they 
had  a  duty  to  discharge  in  the  immediate 
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present :  to  reprove  kings,  and  princes,  and 
people,  when  they  transgressed  the  law  of  God ; 
to  rouse  them  in  their  despair  to  faith  and  hope. 
Unmoved  by  personal  interest,  caring  simply  to 
utter  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as  they  had  received 
it  by  His  inspiration,  they  were  a  support  to  the 
good  kings  and  a  terror  to  the  evil.  Sometimes 
they  gave  definite  counsel  in  the  political  affairs 
of  their  day.  Thus  Isaiah  denounced  the 
alliance  of  Judah  with  Egypt,  and  foretold  the 
dismissal  of  Shebna,  the  treasurer,  to  make 
room  for  a  better  man,  Eliakim. 

At  the  time  to  which  the  text  relates,  during 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  confederate  kings 
of  Israel  and  Syria,  Isaiah's  message  from 
God  was  a  message  of  encouragement  to  the 
panic-stricken  king  and  people.  He  offered  in 
God's  name  to  give  them  a  sign ;  that  is,  some 
token  of  assurance  that  God  would  protect 
them.  Such  signs  had  been  given  to  Moses 
and  to  Gideon,  and  had  enabled  them  to  take 
heart  under  adversity.  Ahaz,  however,  refused 
a  sign.  "  I  will  not  ask,  neither  will  I  tempt 
the  Lord."  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  why. 
His  words  have  a  pretence  of  conscientious 
scruple,  which  his  acts  totally  belie.  Apparently, 
he  was  unwilling  to  have  any  proof  of  the 
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majesty  of  the  Lord  Jehovah ;  for  he  had  pro 
voked  God's  anger  by  all  manner  of  idolatories 
and  heathen  abominations.  He  had  chosen 
Moloch  for  his  god,  and  he  shunned  the  Lord's 
prophet.  So  it  is  nowadays,  when  a  man  of 
vicious  life  is  on  his  deathbed.  His  friends 
will  say,  ''Let  us  send  for  a  clergyman";  and 
he  refuses  with  trembling  lips,  because  there 
is  a  conscience  left  in  him,  which  he  does  not 
wish  to  awaken.  He  knows  he  has  sinned,  and 
he  dares  not  face  the  facts  which  the  presence 
of  God's  minister  would  bring  to  his  mind. 
The  very  name  of  God  suggests  to  him  not 
hope,  but  judgment.  Isaiah  tried  hard  to 
breathe  courage  into  the  faint  heart  of  the  king. 
"Fear  not,"  he  said,  "neither  be  fainthearted." 
With  these  words  of  good  cheer  he  met  Ahaz 
at  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  whither  he 
had  gone,  doubtless,  to  inspect  the  water-supply 
of  the  city.  The  failure  of  springs  of  water  was 
the  special  danger  to  be  feared  in  the  siege  of  a 
strongly  fortified  city  like  Jerusalem.  We  may 
imagine  the  king  surrounded  by  his  body-guard, 
equipped  for  war,  but  betraying  their  fears ;  the 
prophet,  on  the  other  hand,  full  of  confidence, 
and  uttering  his  message  from  God,  that  the 
confederacy  against  Judah  shall  not  stand. 
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Within  a  short  time  it  was  to  be  broken  up  by 
the  death  of  both  the  allied  kings.  Moreover 
the  riches  of  Samaria  and  Damascus  were  to  be 
a  spoil  to  another  and  mightier  enemy,  (viii.  4.) 
We  gather  all  this  from  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters.  As  King  Ahaz  will  not  ask  a  sign, 
Isaiah  gives  him  one  against  his  will,  that  he 
may  know,  after  the  events,  how  the  Lord 
watches  over  His  people.  The  sign  is  the 
speedy  death  of  Pekah  and  Rezin,  the  King  of 
Samaria  and  the  King  of  Syria.  And  the 
.measure  of  time  which  he  gives  is,  before  an 
unborn  child  shall  be  able  to  speak.  This  is 
the  connection  in  which  we  find  the  words  of 
.the  text. 

"  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son, 
And  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.    Butter  and 

honey  shall  he  eat,  When  he  knoweth  to 

refuse  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good. 
For  before  the  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil 

and  to  choose  the  good, 
The  land  whose  two  kings  thou  abhorrest  shall 

be  forsaken." l 

It  came  to  pass  accordingly  that  within  two 
or  three  years  both  Pekah  and  Rezin  were  dead, 
one  by  conspiracy,  and  one  by  war.     We  may 
1  Revised  Version. 
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well  suppose  that  Isaiah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
to  the  letter  in  this  respect :  that  a  child  was 
really  born  whose  birth  and  growth  were  ordained, 
like  dates  in  a  calendar,  to  mark  God's  time  of 
deliverance  for  Judah.  His  eating  butter  and 
honey  implied  that  the  siege  was  at  an  end,  that 
the  people  should  live  in  peace  and  plenty. 

So  far  we  can  follow  the  application  of  the 
prophet's  words  to  his  own  time.  The  appli 
cation  to  Christ  is  a  second  and  a  higher  fulfil 
ment,  like  that  which  we  find  in  the  Psalms 
which  have  a  primary  application  to  the  age  of 
Solomon,  and  a  more  perfect  accomplishment 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  second  Psalm,  which  is  applied  to  Christ 
by  the  Apostles  (Acts  iv,  25),  "  The  kings  of 
the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers  were  gathered 
together,  against  the  Lord,  and  against  His 
anointed."  The  Lord's  "anointed"  might  be 
understood  of  Solomon  or  any  anointed  king, 
but  it  was  a  title  which  fitted  Christ  above  all. 

Isaiah's  prophecy,  in  its  literal  sense,  might 
have  been  fulfilled  without  a  miraculous  con 
ception  and  birth,  according  to  Bishop  Lowth 
and  other  Hebrew  scholars.  But  the  words  are 
specially  appropriate  to  the  great  miracle  of  the 
Incarnation.  It  was  a  necessary  part  of  God's 
c 
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plan  for  the  salvation  of  man,  that  His  eternal 
Son  should  be  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  the  Son  of 
God  there  could  be  no  human  father,  but  a 
renewal  of  the  mystery  of  creation.  So  we  read 
Isaiah's  words,  as  we  read  David's  words,  with 
a  deeper  meaning  than  seems  to  belong  to  the 
prophet's  original  intention.  "A  Virgin  shall 
conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel." 

One  of  the  lessons  of  prophecy  is  the  law  of 
Divine  order,  by  which  history  repeats  itself. 
St.  Matthew  saw,  in  the  state  of  Judaea  at  the 
birth  of  Christ,  a  parallel  to  the  times  of  Ahaz. 
There  were  leagued  together  the  Gentile  powers 
of  Rome  and  the  half-alien  house  of  Herod, 
when  the  little  Child  of  Bethlehem  was  born : 
and  His  name  "Jesus"  was  in  effect  a  repeti 
tion  of  the  name  "  Emmanuel."  But  more  than 
this:  He  fulfilled  in  reality  that  which  the 
name  "Emmanuel"  expressed  as  a  religious 
hope.  He  was  "God  with  us."  In  Him  the 
Word,  which  was  God  of  God,  "was  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,"  for  our  salvation. 

Life  presents  trials  of  faith,  even  at  the  present 
day,  not  unlike  those  of  the  time  of  Ahaz :  and 
our  chief  refuge  in  all  cares  and  adversities,  is 
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the  truth  that  we  have  "  God  with  us  "  in  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     It  is  no  great 
stretch  of  fancy  which  represents  the  troubles 
of  life  in  the  form  of  enemies  besieging  us.     To 
one   there   is   the   dread  of  Poverty    "staring 
him  in  the  face,"  as  men  say :  the  prospect  of 
breaking  up  house  and  home,  to  begin  again  he 
knows   not  where.     Another  is  galled   by  the 
irksome  chain  of  Debt,  which  adds  to  its  weight 
year  by  year.     To  a  third  there  is  the   secret 
anguish  of  Disease,  turning  the  sweets  of  life  to 
bitterness.     Another   is    the   victim    of  vicious 
habits   which   enslave    the    soul;    the   morbid 
craving  for  excitement,  either  in  the  form  of 
bodily  stimulants,  such  as  drinking;  or  in  the 
base  passion  for  betting  and  gambling,  which 
makes  all  healthy  pastimes  minister  to  an   in 
satiable  covetousness.     Men  are  often  so  beset 
with  one  or  more  of  these  enemies  that  they 
are  weary  of  living,  and  at  the  same  time  afraid 
to  die.     They  watch  with  anxiety,  like   Ahaz, 
their  diminished  resources  :  they  see  how  the 
stream  of  life  is  flowing  away,  and  they  dread 
the  future.     But  they  cannot  bear  to  turn  to 
the  God  whose  love  they  have  slighted. 

If  you,   brethren,  are  acquainted  with   such 
trials,  and  doubtless  many  are  so,  believe  that 
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God  has  set  the  child  Jesus  for  a  sign  to  you, 
to  assure  you  of  His  presence  with  you.  As 
He  led  His  people  of  old  to  "a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,"  so  He  leads  us  to  a 
better  land,  the  pastures  and  flowers  of  which 
are  spiritual,  watered  by  the  River  of  Life. 

Our  enemies  are  formidable,  but  they  are  not 
irresistible.  Neither  poverty,  nor  disease,  nor 
sin,  can  subdue  a  soul  which  lives  in  the  pre 
sence  of  God.  One  who  firmly  grasps  the 
truth  that  God  is  with  him,  will  dare  to  face 
adversity  which  is  intolerable  to  mere  flesh  and 
blood.  So  the  Apostle  says,  "Who  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall 
tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine, 
or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?"  "Nay,"  he 
answers,  "  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us." 

Such  comfort  we  have  in  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Though  His  visible  presence  was  withdrawn  at 
His  ascension,  He  is  with  us  in  spirit  still. 
His  parting  words  were,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  until  the  end  of  the  world."  We 
have  His  presence  in  our  united  prayers,  when 
ever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His 
name.  We  have  His  presence  in  a  mysterious 
partaking  of  His  Body  and  Blood  by  means  of 
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the  sacrament  which  He  ordained.  We  have 
His  presence  even  in  solitude,  when  we  read  and 
meditate  on  the  inspired  words  of  the  Gospel. 

This  returning  Christmas  season  is  a  time  to 
ask  ourselves,  in  all  sincerity,  Do  we  wish  to 
have  God  with  us  ?  Do  we  welcome  Christ,  or 
do  we  shrink  from  His  holy  presence  ?  If,  in 
deed,  our  hearts  are  preoccupied  with  that 
"  friendship  of  the  world"  which  "is  enmity  with 
God,"  we  cannot  welcome  Him.  If  we  place 
our  happiness  in  "fleshly  lusts  which  war 
against  the  soul,"  we  cannot  welcome  Him. 
If  our  life  is  spent,  as  too  many  lives  are  spent, 
in  eager  pursuit  of  riches  alternating  with  eager 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  hard  work  relieved  by  fits  of 
self-indulgence,  there  is  no  room  in  such  a  life 
for  the  presence  of  Christ.  He  knocks  at  the 
door,  but  it  is  not  opened.  So  the  base  Gada- 
renes,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
besought  Him  to  leave  their  neighbourhood. 
They  dreaded  being  near  Him.  Yet  He  comes 
to  us,  especially  at  this  season,  in  the  likeness 
of  a  little  child.  His  Spirit  is  a  spirit  of 
simplicity  and  purity,  of  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love.  One  of  the  fairest  characteristics  of  our 
observance  of  Christmas  is  that  our  hearts  are 
opened  with  more  sympathy  than  at  other  times 
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to  the  simple  pastimes  of  children,  and  the 
needs  of  the  poor.  We  divest  ourselves  in  some 
measure  of  the  hardness  and  selfishness  of 
common  life.  A  childlike  spirit  seems  to  put 
backward  a  few  degrees  the  dial  of  time,  and 
make  us  younger  than  we  were.  Let  us  en 
deavour  to  keep  in  mind  who  and  what  that 
little  Child  is,  by  whom  the  souls  of  all  little 
children  have  become  more  precious.  Let  us 
cherish  the  great  thought  involved  in  the  name 
Emmanuel,  God  with  us,  and  so  live  that  His 
Spirit  of  purity  and  innocence  may  abide  with 
us  for  ever. 


III.  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

"  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light. " — Isaiah  ix.  2. 

(Christmas,) 

IT  is  well  to  reflect  from  time  to  time  upon 
our  ancient  customs,  and  to  ask  ourselves, 
"  Why  do  we  do  this?"  Such  reflection  in  the 
case  of  a  bad  custom  will  break  the  chain  of 
habit,  and  set  us  free  from  its  observance.  And 
in  the  case  of  a  good  custom,  it  will  keep  it 
from  degenerating  into  a  mere  formality.  The 
virtue  of  our  best  actions  is  more  in  the  spirit 
than  in  the  action  itself,  which  cannot  be  well 
done  unless  it  be  done  intelligently. 

We  meet  together  at  this  season  in  tne  House 
of  God  with  expressions  of  rejoicing.  Nothing 
in  the  visible  world  gives  occasion  to  any  such 
sentiments.  The  earth  wears  its  gloomiest 
aspect.  It  is  the  time  of  year  which  the  poor 
have  most  cause  to  dread ;  and  even  the  rich 
are  hardly  able,  by  every  appliance  of  wealth, 
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to  protect  themselves  against  the  inclemency  of 
winter.     Yet  rich  and  poor  agree  to  celebrate 
Christmas  with   unfeigned   mutual   congratula 
tions.     Above  the  chances  of  the  present  world, 
the  incidents  of  frost  and  tempest,  the  public 
interests  of  nations,  and  the  private  cares   of 
families,  is  maintained  the  ancient  custom   by 
which  Christmas  is  hailed  as  a  time  of  gladness. 
At  Christmas  the  form  of  our  worship  seems 
to  wear  a  somewhat  less  austere  character  than 
usual.     The  primitive  association  of  ideas  which 
connects   gladness   with   religious   worship,    as 
words  like  "  holyday  "  and  "  festival "  indicate, 
is  represented  in  our  manner  of  observing  Christ 
mas.     This  is  in  every  sense  both  a  holyday 
and  a  festival.     The  strains  of  heaven  and  those 
of  earth  mingle  together,  fitly  expressing  the 
union  of  God  and  man  in  Christ's  nativity.    In 
Church  our  main  theme  is  "glory  to  God  in 
the  highest."     Out  of  Church  we  feel  the  special 
appropriateness  of  the  remainder  of  the  verse, 
"On  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men."  The 
significance   of  Christ's  birth    is   prophetically 
described  by  Isaiah  in  the  text,  under  a  vivid 
image.     "The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
have  seen  a  great  light."     Let  us  for  a  few  mo 
ments  consider  how  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
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It  is  enough  to  note,  without  dwelling  on, 
instances  in  which  light  was  manifested  in  a 
literal  sense,  as  the  harbinger  of  Christ :  the 
glory  which  shone  round  the  shepherds  at  Beth 
lehem,  the  star  which  guided  the  Magi :  the 
great  light  which  blinded  Saint  Paul  on  his  way 
to  Damascus,  and  Saint  John's  vision  of  the  son 
of  man  with  his  countenance  like  the  sun  in  his 
strength.  Signs  like  these  are  illustrations  of  the 
prophetic  language,  but  its  true  meaning  is 
deeper.  It  is  of  spiritual  darkness  and  light 
that  Isaiah  spoke.  Christ  himself  is  the  Light 
of  the  World.  Not  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  but 
the  Child  of  Bethlehem,  is  the  Light  that  shone 
upon  the  people  that  walked  in  darkness ;  that 
is,  upon  Jew  and  Gentile  living  in  the  deadly 
shadow  of  ignorance  and  sin.  He  is  the  Light 
of  Truth,  revealing  the  hidden  counsels  of  God, 
the  mystery  of  eternal  life.  Gradually,  like  the 
dawn  of  day,  Christ  became  manifest  to  the 
world.  As  we  see  a  pale  light  along  the  eastern 
horizon,  then  a  few  rosy  clouds,  then  a  golden 
splendour  on  hill-tops  and  lofty  spires,  before 
the  disk  of  the  sun  is  visible,  so  it  was  by  degrees 
that  the  sun  of  righteousness  arose,  according  to 
Malachi's  words,  "with  healing  in  his  wings." 
The  rulers  of  the  Roman  Empire  took  no  note 
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of  Him,  unless  it  were  to  reckon  Him  as  a  name 
less  unit  in  the  census.  For  nearly  a  century 
His  Spirit  gave  light  and  comfort  to  His  own 
elect,  before  the  most  enlightened  philosophers 
of  the  age  made  inquiry  what  the  religion  of 
Christ  was.  About  so  long  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  an  accomplished  Roman  statesman, 
governor  of  a  province  in  the  East,  observed 
that  the  heathen  temples  of  his  province  were 
almost  deserted,  by  reason  of  a  new  religion 
which  drew  away  a  vast  multitude  of  every 
rank  from  the  worship  of  the  heathen  gods. 
Desiring  to  know  the  mysteries  of  this  new  re 
ligion,  he  arrested  two  deaconesses,  and  put 
them  to  torture.  This  governor,  Pliny,  a  model 
in  his  day  of  civilisation  and  refined  culture, 
put  two  women  to  torture,  to  make  them  con 
fess  what  they  did  in  their  meetings  for  united 
worship.  What  he  learned  was,  that  the  Chris 
tians  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  pledge  to 
purity,  honesty,  and  truth,  that  they  partook  of 
a  simple  meal  together,  and  sang  a  hymn  to 
Christ  as  God.  Pliny  consulted  with  the  em 
peror  Trajan  what  he  should  do,  and  was  ordered 
to  punish  those  who  were  known  to  be  Chris 
tians,  but  to  make  no  search  for  them.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  Light  of  the  world  became  mani- 
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fest  to  the  world.  In  ways  like  this,  regarded 
as  a  mere  ignorant  superstition,  punished  as 
treason  if  it  were  not  despised  as  folly,  Chris 
tianity  came  forth  out  of  obscurity  to  run  its 
course  upon  the  great  field  of  the  world.  Truly 
the  light  shone  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
comprehended  it  not. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
will  serve  to  reassure  us,  if  we  are  disposed  to 
lose  heart  in  the  midst  of  the  present  troubles  of 
the  Church :  and  we  are  reminded  in  the  same 
history  of  what  we  are  apt  to  forget,  the  true 
and  essential  characteristics  of  a  Christian  life. 
Now-a-days  we  see  Christianity  established. 
Bishops  are  peers  of  the  realm.  Clergymen  for 
the  most  part  are  educated  in  the  society  of  the 
foremost  men  in  the  land,  and  in  the  chief 
seats  of  learning.  Churches  are  among  the 
grandest  specimens  of  architecture  in  our  cities, 
and  most  of  the  public  ceremonies  of  state  are 
accompanied  in  some  form  by  solemn  benedic 
tion  in  the  name  of  Christ.  It  is  therefore  not 
an  unnatural  idea,  though  it  is  a  mistaken  idea, 
to  fancy  that  Christianity  is  inseparable  from  the 
dignity  of  social  rank,  and  literary  culture,  and 
arts,  and  refined  manners,  and  recognition  by  the 
State.  But  at  the  first  these  potent  influences 
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were  all  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  On 
the  side  of  heathendom  was  all  the  pomp  of 
earthly  majesty :  the  power  of  rank,  of  wealth, 
of  military  strength,  the  solemnity  of  religious 
usages  established  by  law  and  confirmed  by 
custom,  the  influence  of  literature,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  the  polished  urbanity  which  is 
brought  to  perfection  among  men  of  leisure  in 
great  cities. 

On  the  side  of  the  Christians  there  was  little 
or  none  of  these,  but  there  was  the  fire  of  the 
Holy  Spirit :  a  spiritual  enthusiasm  of  love  to 
God  and  man;  a  deep  conviction  that  it  was 
better  to  be  cast  to  the  lions  than  to  be  a  blas 
phemer,  a  liar,  or  an  adulterer;  a  sense  of 
brotherhood,  which  united  in  one  body  the 
whole  Christian  society  dispersed  throughout 
the  world. 

At  first,  therefore,  civilization  was  not  an  ally 
of  Christianity.  The  two  were  for  a  time  in 
opposite  camps ;  and  though  there  is  no  neces 
sary  hostility  between  them,  though  they  may  be 
and  have  been  reconciled,  their  antagonism  at 
the  beginning  shows  us  that  the  outward  graces 
of  civilization  are  distinct  from  professed  Chris 
tianity  in  the  Roman  Empire.  There  was  a 
similar  period  of  delay  and  conflict  before  the 
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Gospel  obtained  a  secure  footing  in  the  king 
doms  of  northern  Europe,  in  England,  Scotland, 
Germany  and  the  rest.  Many  a  missionary 
perished  as  a  martyr,  again  and  again  the  con 
verts  relapsed  into  heathenism,  often  they  put 
Christ  to  shame  by  professing  His  religion  with 
out  renouncing  their  evil  habits  of  life. 

To  bear  in  mind  the  facts  to  which  I  refer  is 
of  service,  whenever  we  are  impatient  of  the 
slow  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  now,  espe 
cially  in  the  mission  field.  If  we  deplore  the 
scanty  harvest  reaped  by  our  missionaries,  let 
us  remember  that  this  is  nothing  new  or  strange. 
A  larger  view,  comparing  the  present  and  the 
past,  shows  the  kingdom  of  Light  advancing 
with  sure  and  wonderful  progress.  Of  our 
English  Missionary  Societies  the  oldest  has  not 
completed  two  centuries,  the  largest  has  not 
completed  one  century.  Nevertheless,  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  within  the  last  fifty  years  is  immense. 
If  Bishop  Heber  could  revisit  the  earth,  he 
would  behold  a  fulfilment  in  no  small  measure 
of  the  aspiration  of  his  Missionary  Hymn.  The 
story  of  Jesus  has  been  wafted  on  the  winds, 
and  rolled  on  the  waters  until  it  spreads,  "like 
a  sea  of  glory,"  from  pole  to  pole,  beyond  what 
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the  most  hopeful  men  of  Heber's  time  dared  to 
anticipate.  Vast  regions,  indeed,  still  remain 
covered  with  darkness  as  gross  as  that  of  the 
ancient  world,  with  abject  idol  worship,  and 
superstitions  both  foul  and  cruel.  But  there  is 
a  bright  side  to  be  discovered  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  a  recognition  of  one  God,  almighty 
and  holy,  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh. 
And  this  bright  side  wherever  it  is,  east  or  west, 
north  or  south,  is  the  side  which  is  turned 
towards  the  same  central  point,  the  cradle  of 
Bethlehem. 

Living  as  we  do  at  a  time  when  the  light  of 
Christ  has  illuminated  the  earth  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  there  is  no  longer  the 
martyr's  crown  to  be  won  by  confessing  our 
faith  in  Him.  But  there  is  the  more  disgrace 
in  denying  Him,  whether  our  denial  take  the 
form  of  unbelief,  or  the  practical  refusal  to  do 
the  things  which  He  bids  us  do.  The  motives 
which  draw  us  to  the  service  of  Christ  are  not 
all  the  same,  nor  of  the  same  quality.  Some 
appeal  to  the  purest  and  most  heroic  virtue. 
Others  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
at  large.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  consideration 
of  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  hitherto. 
Watching  the  irresistible  triumph  of  Christ,  as 
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it  is  manifested  in  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years,  we  are  moved  to  yield  our  hearts 
to  Him  with  assurance  that  He  is  our  Lord  and 
no  other. 

Yet  our  loyalty  to  Him  will  be  more  genuine 
and  sincere  if  we  have  learned  to  recognize  in 
Him  the  Light  of  our  own  individual  souls.  To 
bow  down  before  Him  as  victorious,  is  not  so 
true  a  kind  of  homage  as  to  worship  Him  be 
cause  He  has  brought  us  personally  out  of  dark 
ness  into  light,  that  is,  from  the  power  of  Satan 
to  God. 

If  you  have  been  brought  up  in  the  sunshine 
of  God's  grace,  you  may  not  be  able  to  tell 
from  your  own  experience  what  spiritual  dark 
ness  means.  Clouds  of  doubt  may  for  a  time 
have  obscured  your  faith  and  hope  in  Christ, 
but  through  the  cloud  the  rays  of  His  spiritual 
presence  have  not  ceased  to  show  your  path. 
Some,  however,  have  taken  so  much  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  Christian  privileges  of  their  home, 
that  they  have  neglected  them,  until  fresh  and 
bitter  experience  has  brought  them  round,  from 
a  state  of  despair  and  alienation  from  God  to  a 
spiritual  vision  of  the  Glory  of  Christ,  so  that 
they  have  been  dazzled  and  bewildered;  as 
when  a  man  goes  down  into  a  mine,  and,  after 
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groping  for  hours  in  darkness,  returns  to  the 
daylight  which  he  left,  and  finds  it  for  a  time 
too  strong  for  his  eyes  to  bear. 

The  pleasures  of  the  world  are  apt  to  take  a 
violent   hold   of  souls   which   are   not   closely 
bound  in  love  to  God.     It  is  so  especially  at 
the  age  when  young  men  and  women  begin  to 
put  aside  the  dress  and  manner  of  childhood, 
and  to  take  rank  among  persons  of  adult  age. 
Then  it  is  that  the  Christian  training  of  child 
hood  is  really  tried  against  the  temptations  of 
the   world,    and    so    often    found    wanting    in 
strength.     The   soul  becomes   enthralled  in  a 
kind  of  bondage  to  what  is  called  pleasure,  but 
speedily  turns  to  pain.     It  is   dragged  down, 
down,  yearning  after  some  ill-chosen  object  of 
desire,  which  takes   possession   of  all   waking 
moments  and  drives  away  sleep,  until  in  a  crisis 
of  disappointment    hope   vanishes    away,    and 
leaves  the  heart  almost  broken.     I  am  describ 
ing  briefly  and  vaguely  what  comes  before  us  in 
a  hundred  tales  of  real  life,  as  well  as  in  fiction. 
Then  is  the  hour  of  darkness :    when  a  soul 
has  forsaken  God  for  the  worship  of  an  idol, 
and  the  idol  is  shattered  to  pieces.     Whether  it 
be  the  worship  of  worldly  success  or  riches,  or 
idolatrous  worship  of  a  fellow-creature,  it  is  a 
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false  light,  from  which  the  soul  can  gain  no 
sure  guidance  or  comfort.  And  then  the  light 
of  Christ's  presence  shines  forth  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  are  in  error,  a  light  of  warning  to 
those  who  are  tossing  well-nigh  shipwrecked 
among  the  rocks  of  danger,  a  light  of  hope  to 
those  who  seek  a  heavenly  Home  and  a  heavenly 
Friend. 

Take  Christ  for  your  light,  brethren,  and  ask 
Him  to  lead  you  on  amid  the  encircling  gloom 
which  will  at  times  beset  your  path.  Leave  the 
false  lights  which  are  no  more  than  the  exhala 
tions  of  the  earth,  and  let  Him  be  your  guide 
from  youth  to  old  age,  from  this  world  to  the 
next. 


D 


IV.  THE  SUNDIAL  OF  AHAZ. 

*  '  So  the  sun  returned  ten  degrees,  by  which  degrees  it 
was  gone  down."  —  Isaiah  xxxviii.  8. 


after  Cfjristmas.) 

ING  HEZEKIAH,  as  it  is  thrice  related 
in  Holy  Scripture,  was  ill  of  a  mortal 
sickness.  By  God's  favour  he  was  warned  of 
the  near  approach  of  death.  The  prophet  Isaiah 
was  inspired  to  go  to  him  and  say,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  set  thy  house  in  order,  for  thou 
shalt  die,  and  not  live."  Thereupon  he  prayed 
earnestly  to  God  that  this  sentence  might  be 
revoked,  and  that  his  life  might  be  prolonged. 
His  prayer  was  heard.  By  a  second  and  more 
signal  favour  of  God,  the  prophet's  warning  was 
recalled.  Few  men  have  been  so  warned,  still 
fewer  have  had  any  such  assurance  of  Divine 
mercy.  Isaiah  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  the 
palace,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  moved 
him  to  turn  back  to  the  King's  chamber. 
"Turn  again,"  the  Spirit  said;  "  tell  Hezekiah 
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the  captain  of  my  people,  I  have  heard  thy 
prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears;  behold,  I  will 
heal  thee :  on  the  third  day  thou  shalt  go  up 
unto  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  I  will  add 
unto  thy  days  fifteen  years." 

So  sudden  an  answer  to  his  entreaty  for  life 
amazed  the  king.  He  could  hardly  trust  his 
ears,  or  believe  that  a  message  so  contrary  to 
that  which  he  had  received  before,  could  be 
true.  "  What  shall  be  the  sign,"  he  asked,  "  that 
the  Lord  will  heal  me  ?  " 

The  prophet  gave  him  his  choice  of  two 
miraculous  tokens :  either  that  the  shadow  on 
the  dial  should  go  forward,  or  that  it  should  go 
backward,  ten  degrees.  He  chose  the  latter  as 
the  greater  wonder  of  the  two  :  and  at  Isaiah's 
word  it  came  to  pass.  It  is  hardly  possible  at 
this  distance  of  time  to  describe  exactly  the 
nature  of  the  miracle  which  impressed  Heze- 
kiah's  mind.  Astronomers  have  reckoned  that 
a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred  in  the  year 
of  Hezekiah's  illness,  and  have  guessed  that  this 
may  have  caused  the  sign  which  was  given  by 
the  word  of  the  prophet.1  But  this  is  only  a  con 
jecture.  The  sign,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 

1  See  a  discussion  in  the  "Journal  of  Sacred  Litera 
ture,"  October  1854. 
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was  given  to  Hezekiah,  and  not  to  us.  What 
is  given  to  us  is  the  record  that  Hezekiah  saw 
and  believed,  that  he  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  was  restored  according  to  God's  word. 

On  the  third  day  afterwards,  he  went  up  to 
the  Temple  in  restored  health,  to  offer  thanks 
giving  with  a  new  hymn  of  praise  for  his  deliver 
ance.  His  hymn  of  praise  expresses  a  genuine 
thankfulness  for  the  blessings  of  this  life,  which 
he  felt  the  more  vividly,  inasmuch  as  the  veil 
of  the  life  to  come  was  not  removed  from  his 
eyes  by  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Many  thoughts  are  suggested  by  this  history, 
which  are  applicable  to  our  own  circumstances. 
We  cannot  but  observe  the  great  advantage  of 
being  warned  of  our  danger  whenever  sickness 
may  bring  us  near  to  death.  One  word  of 
admonition  "  set  thine  house  in  order,"  may  for 
us,  as  for  Hezekiah,  be  a  means  of  awakening 
spiritual  life  which  has  slept  in  the  soul,  and 
hence  may  follow  incalculable  blessings,  whether 
in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come.  Having  this 
example  before  us,  how  could  we  inflict  such  a 
cruel  wrong  upon  a  dying  friend,  as  to  hush  the 
thought  of  death,  and  lull  the  parting  soul  into 
eternity,  laden  with  unrepented  sins,  speaking 
false  comfort  to  the  last  ?  The  duty  of  tender- 
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ness  to  the  sick  is  superseded  by  a  higher  duty 
of  frankness,  when  the  soul's  welfare  is  at  stake. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  such  frankness  should 
be  untender.  True  charity,  which  seeks  the 
highest  good  of  the  sufferer,  will  combine  the 
severity  which  is  needful  with  the  greatest 
possible  kindness. 

Again,  we  observe  in  Hezekiah's  recovery  the 
marvellous  power  of  prayer.  A  few  words  from 
the  heart  are  answered  from  heaven  imme 
diately.  The  King  turned  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  besought  the  Lord  with  tears  to  remember 
him;  and  the  message  of  God's  mercy  was 
given  to  the  prophet  before  he  had  reached  the 
middle  court.  This  was  a  miracle,  it  is  true, 
but  miracles  are  not  contrary  to  God's  general 
laws.  They  are  vivid,  and  I  might  almost  say 
dramatic,  illustrations  of  the  laws  which  in 
general  operate  insensibly  and  gradually.  God 
hears  prayer  at  all  times.  Now  as  then,  He  con 
cedes  much  to  the  hearty  desires  of  his  humble 
servants.  We  are  familiar  with  instances  in 
which  the  power  of  a  strong  will  effects  wonders; 
and  never  is  our  will  so  effectual  as  when  it  is 
exerted  in  humble  entreaty  to  God.  The  fer 
vent  supplication  of  a  soul  which  is  conformed 
like  Hezekiah's  to  God's  will,  rise  in  what  form 
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it  may,  does  rise  like  incense  to  heaven,  and  is 
offered  before  the  Father's  throne  by  His  eternal 
Son,  our  Mediator  and  Intercessor.  Hezekiah 
had  walked  hefore  God  in  truth  and  with  a  per 
fect  heart,  doing  that  which  was  good  in  His 
sight.  From  such  men  prayer  is  more  free 
and  more  effectual. 

Further,  we  see  in  this  history  how  God  is 
pleased  to  sanctify  human  means  to  the  fulfil 
ment  of  His  purpose.    Isaiah,  who  delivered  the 
message  of  God  as  a  prophet,  did  not  hold  it  to 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  sacred  office  to  act 
as  a  physician  in  treating  the  king's  malady.    He 
said,  "  Let  them  take  a  lump  of  figs,  and  lay  it 
for   a   plaister   upon   the  boil,    and    he    shall 
recover."   Thus  he  showed  that  common  reme 
dies  are  divinely  appointed  to  accomplish  the 
will  of  the  Almighty.     That  which  God  wills  is 
not  carried  out  merely  by  His  will  acting  alone  ; 
but  human  prayer  and  earthly  means  are  instru 
ments  in  His  hand.     People  talk  sometimes  of 
opposition  between   religion  and  science,  be 
tween  the  ministry  of  the  priest  and  that  of  the 
surgeon.     If  there  be  any  such  opposition   it 
is  by  the  fault  of  man,  not  by  the  ordinance 
of  God.     When  the  pride  of  man  leads  him  to 
magnify  his  own  office  out  of  due  proportion, 
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when  the  clergy  hold  science  cheap,  or  when 
physicians  deny  the  spiritual  world,  there  is  a 
necessary  opposition  between  them.  But  there 
are  many  of  both  professions,  I  trust  by  far  the 
greater  number,  who  have  their  eyes  open  both 
to  spiritual  and  material  agencies. 

These  lessons  are  plain,  evident  on  the  sur 
face,  and  applicable  to  all  times.  But  the 
history  has  other  lessons  of  a  special  kind 
which  are  less  obvious.  It  was  not  without 
significance  that  the  shadow  of  the  sun-dial  was-v 
put  backward,  as  a  symbol  of  the  years  which 
were  given  to  Hezekiah.  The  sun-dial  an 
swered  to  a  clock,  and  the  miracle  visibly  repre 
sented  the  giving  back  of  time  which  had  flown. 
There  was  besides  another  significance  in  this 
miracle,  as  a  protest  against  idolatry.  For  the 
dial  was  one  of  the  heathen  monuments  of 
Ahaz,  Hezekiah's  father,  who  brought  from 
Damascus  many  works  of  art  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun.  Probably  it  was  a 
flight  of  steps,  sacred  to  Baal,  the  sun-god,  and 
so  placed  towards  the  sun  as  to  cast  a  shadow 
like  that  of  a  dial  for  the  measurement  of  time. 
So,  whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  astro-' 
nomical  nature  of  the  sign  given  to  Hezekiah, 
it  was  at  all  events  a  token  that  the  Lord 
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Jehovah  was  supreme  over  the  sun.  The  king 
was  guarded  thus  by  God's  providence  against 
committing  the  sin  of  that  King  of  Israel,  who 
in  his  sickness  turned  away  from  Jehovah,  to 
Baal-zebub  the  god  of  Ekron. 

The  choice  of  this  chapter  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  as  a  lesson  for  the  evening  of  the  last 
Sunday  in  the  year,  seems  to  suggest  an  analogy 
which  is  congenial  to  the  minds  of  most  of  us. 
Our  calendar  is  about  to  go  backward.  The  diary 
of  months  and  days,  which  is  like  the  dial  of 
Ahaz  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  monument  of  heathen 
dom  for  the  measurement  of  time,  marking  the 
sun's  course  by  the  names  of  false  gods,  will 
begin  again.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing 
miraculous,  nor  even  wonderful,  in  passing 
from  the  end  of  December  to  the  beginning  of 
January.  Nevertheless,  we  all  take  the  change 
as  a  sign.  It  touches  us  in  our  inmost  hearts 
as  a  promise  of  renewed  life.  Our  nature  is  so 
sensitive  to  impressions  of  this  kind,  that  we 
cannot  wholly  ignore  the  division  of  time  which 
is  marked  by  the  Calendar.  We  not  only  speak 
of  the  New  Year,  but  we  think  seriously 
of  the  Year  as  renewed,  fraught  with  new  life 
and  hope  for  the  time  to  come.  To  see  the 
end  may  not  be  granted  to  us ;  but  the  fact  of 
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our  standing  on  its  brink  is  an  encouragement 
to  us,  to  accept  it  as  a  precious  gift :  as  when 
in  our  childhood  a  new  copy-book  was  given  to 
us,  and  the  old  one,  full  of  blots  and  errors,  was 
put  away. 

What  private  reflections  may  be  suggested  to 
you  individually  by  the  passing  from  the  Old 
Year  to  the  New,  I  must  leave  to  your  own 
conscience.  It  is  a  fruitful  subject  for  silent 
meditation,  for  memories  and  for  hopes  which 
we  can  scarcely  utter  aloud  even  to  our  dearest 
friends.  To  say  a  few  words  of  more  public 
matters,  I  never  pass  this  season  and  read  of 
Hezekiah's  recovery  without  recalling  an  inci 
dent,  now  many  years  ago,  at  Christmas,  1871, 
when  our  widowed  Queen  with  her  whole  people 
prayed  earnestly  for  her  son  and  heir,  lying  at 
death's  door,  and  the  prayers  were  heard.  The 
anniversary  of  her  great  bereavement  brought  the 
promise  of  returning  health.  The  day  of  sorrow 
became  a  day  of  good  hope,  by  one  of  the 
many  special  mercies  which  have  surrounded 
her  reign  ;  mercies  so  remarkable  that  they  may 
move  sceptics  of  a  future  generation  to  doubt 
our  records.  In  a  simpler  age  the  recovery 
would  have  been  been  called  miraculous.  Bell- 
ringers  stood  waiting  all  night  to  announce  the 
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Prince's  decease  from  the  church -towers,  so 
nearly  had  life  failed  before  it  was  renewed 
again. 

There  is  one  more  lesson  to  be  observed  in 
the  history  of  Hezekiah,  which  is  especially  an 
admonition  to  us.  He  was  visited  after  his 
recovery  by  ambassadors  from  Babylon,  and  he 
vaingloriously  showed  his  treasure  to  them.  It 
is  told  us  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  that  the 
fame  of  the  miracle  had  reached  their  ears  ;  and 
apparently  they  desired  to  know  more  of  one 
who  was  favoured  by  God  so  manifestly.  His 
display  of  his  hoard  of  treasure  was  not  simple 
hospitality,  but  ostentation,  probably  with  a 
view  to  a  Babylonian  alliance.  It  did  not 
escape  the  rebuke  of  his  heavenly  King.  He 
was  warned  by  the  prophet,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  that  his  descendants  should 
become  a  prey  to  the  King  of  Babylon. 

This  incident  has  a  suggestive  application  to 
ourselves.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  to  keep  a 
humble  mind  under  prosperity.  If  God  has 
favoured  us  in  public  affairs  as  a  nation,  or  in 
our  homes,  if  He  has  blessed  us  with  health  and 
wealth,  the  esteem  of  friends,  and  anything  else 
which  goes  to  make  up  success  in  the  world,  let 
us  beware  doubly  of  that  presumptuous  spirit 
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by  which  Satan  always  tries  to  turn  a  blessing 
into  a  curse.  Even  the  world's  experience  says 
that  "  Pride  will  have  a  fall : "  and  we  know  the 
reason  why  it  must  be  so,  because  God  is  Judge 
over  all,  and  the  rule  of  His  government  is  to 
humble  the  proud  and  exalt  the  humble.  It 
was  Hezekiah's  lot  to  be  an  example  of  both. 
When  spreading  out  the  insolent  letter  of  his 
enemy's  ambassador  in  the  Lord's  house, 
Hezekiah  is  an  example  of  humility,  wonder 
fully  exalted  by  the  destruction  of  the  host  of 
Sennacherib.  When  showing  to  the  Babylonian 
envoys  his  .gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
and  armour,  Hezekiah  is  an  example  of  pride, 
harmless  as  you  may  think,  but  to  the  inspired 
view  of  the  prophet  a  fatal  step  on  the  way 
towards  the  captivity  of  Judah.  When  we 
count  up  the  resources  of  our  nation,  our  grow 
ing  cities,  our  wide-spreading  colonies,  our  vast 
imports  and  exports,  we  have  cause  to  tremble 
lest  we  should  forget  the  Lord  our  God  and 
boast  of  His  gifts. 

"Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth?  O 
cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults.  Keep  thy 
servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins,  lest  they  get 
the  dominion  over  me.  So  shall  I  be  undented, 
and  innocent  from  the  great  offence." 


V.   THE   MESSENGER. 

"  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Pre 
pare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord." — Isaiah  xl.  3. 

(Cfjtttr  ^untrag  in  &trbrnt.) 

ALL  the  four  Evangelists  point  out  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  in  John  the 
Baptist.  It  was  applied  by  John  to  himself,  when 
he  was  asked  by  a  deputation  of  leading  men 
from  Jerusalem  to  say  who  he  was.  Not  the 
Christ,  he  said  :  not  Elijah  :  not  the  Prophet 
who  was  to  be  like  Moses :  but  a  voice,  a  mere 
herald,  proclaiming  the  approach  of  his  Lord. 

The  prophecy  is  to  be  found  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  divided 
from  the  visions  of  the  first  part  by  the  narrative 
of  Hezekiah's  reign.  At  the  close  of  chapter 
xxxix.  we  read  Isaiah's  predictions  to  Hezekiah, 
that  his  children  should  be  carried  away  to 
Babylon.  Then  follows  immediately,  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  xl.,  the  vision  of  a  restored 
Judah  and  Jerusalem :  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
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ye  my  people,  saith  your  God.  Speak  ye  com 
fortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her,  that 
her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is 
pardoned." 

The  prophet  appears  to  be  transported  in 
spirit  to  Babylon,  and  to  speak  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  captive  exiles  of  a  century  or 
more  later.  Cyrus  is  mentioned  by  name  in 
chapter  xlvi.  as  if  he  were  living  at  the  time.  A 
superficial  view  of  these  chapters  would  lead 
anyone  to  suppose  that  they  were  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  captivity.  But  we  must 
not  hastily  allow  superficial  impressions,  how 
ever  plausible,  to  outweigh  the  unanimous  con 
sent  of  Jews  and  Christians  for  centuries. 

The  spiritual  insight  which  led  them  to  treat 
the  book  of  Isaiah  as  a  whole,  is  a  faculty  which 
claims  our  respectful  consideration,  and  which 
may  fairly  be  set  against  the  conjectures 
of  modern  critics.  Moreover,  what  is  called 
criticism  is  often  based  on  prejudice ;  on  the 
assumption  that  real  prediction  of  events  to 
come  is  impossible;  that  a  document,  which 
professes  to  foretell  an  event,  must  needs  have 
been  composed  after  the  event.  This  assump- 
is  so  fallacious,  so  demonstrably  false  in  some 
cases,  that  it  discredits  the  judgments  which 
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are  formed  under  its  influence.  For  one  in 
stance,  I  would  refer  to  the  notorious  fact  that 
the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1857  was  stimulated  by  a 
current  prediction,  that  the  reign  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  to  last  100  years,  which 
were  about  to  expire  at  that  time.  The  predic 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  books  written  many  years 
before. 

That  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  should  have 
prophesied  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity, 
is  not  an  incredible  tradition ;  and  in  weighing 
the  evidence  on  either  side  we  ought  to  take 
into  account  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  passed  in  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus,  when  all  the  sacred 
books  which  could  be  discovered  were  burned, 
and  whoever  was  found  possessing  them  was 
liable  to  be  put  to  death  (i  Mace.  i.).  Martyr 
dom  is  no  proof  of  infallibility,  but  it  is  a  proof 
of  seriousness,  which  commends  itself  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  levity  of  much  modern  criticism. 

For  500  years,  if  not  for  700  years,  the  hopes 
of  Judah  and  Israel  were  centred  on  these  sub 
lime  chapters  of  prophecy  which  close  the  book 
of  Isaiah,  and  which  lead  us,  in  a  series  of 
visions  of  which  the  horizon  grows  wider  and 
wider,  from  the  voice  of  the  Lord's  messenger, 
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"  Prepare  ye,"  to  the  restored  glory  of  Zion,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  over 
all  nations. 

In  the  Revised  Version  the  text  is  rendered 
"  The  voice  of  one  that  crieth,  Prepare  ye  in 
the  wilderness  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God." 
The  prophet's  imagery  is  not  difficult  to  inter 
pret.  It  was  thus,  in  the  trackless  deserts  of 
the  East,  that  special  roads  were  made  for  a 
king ;  somewhat  as  in  Abyssinia,  not  many 
years  ago,  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the 
advance  of  an  English  army.  Valleys  were 
exalted ;  that  is,  the  deep  channels  of  the  water 
courses  were  partially  filled  up,  or  bridged  over. 
Hills  were  brought  low;  that  is,  the  scarped 
rocks  which  were  too  steep  to  be  traversed  by 
wheels  were  broken  down  to  a  more  gentle 
incline.  The  crooked  ways  were  made  straight, 
the  rough  places  smooth,  so  that  the  royal 
chariot  might  travel  without  impediment. 

Every  part  of  this  figurative  description  was 
fulfilled  in  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist. 
His  constant  cry,  "  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  at  hand,"  is,  in  the  spiritual  sense 
of  the  prophecy,  an  effectual  preparation  for  the 
Messiah.  If  anyone  should  be  inclined  to 
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think  that  Christ's  first  coming  on  earth  was  in 
too  humble  a  guise  to  command  the  attention 
of  His  people,  let  it  be  considered  how  the 
great  prophet  of  the  age,  marked  out  for  dis 
tinction  by  many  signs,  abased  himself  before 
Jesus,  as  one  whose  shoe  latchet  he  was  un 
worthy  to  loose. 

We  can  illustrate  the  prophet's  figure  by  our 
own  experience,  if  we  have  been   in   a  town 
where  the  coming  of  our  Queen  is  announced 
unexpectedly.     The  first  thought  is  to  "prepare 
the  way"   for   her  reception.     Whatever    else 
more  definite  may  be  contrived,  one  thing  is 
settled,   at    all    events.     Ordinary  business    is 
suspended,  engagements  of  pleasure  are  post 
poned,  and  the  thoughts  of  young  and  old  are 
turned  to  preparations  for  the  royal  visit.     The 
wheels   are  stopped  at  the  factory,  the  usual 
haunts  of  idlers  are   deserted,  and  all  classes 
assemble  in  crowds  to  line  the  way,  noting  with 
feverish  impatience  any  signal  of  the  approach 
of  the  royal  carriage. 

Such,  in  a  modern  form,  is  the  idea  presented 
in  the  text :  the  advent  of  a  King,  mighty  and 
glorious,  whose  coming  supersedes  all  common 
topics  of  interest.  Add  to  this  thrilling  expecta 
tion  the  deeper  emotions  of  hope  and  fear, 
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inspired  by  the  approach  of  a  king  who  comes, 
not  only  to  visit  but  to  judge;  to  fix  upon  every 
soul  in  the  vast  multitude  an  eye  of  searching 
penetration ;  and  you  have  more  nearly  the 
picture  which  the  prophet's  words  convey. 

Half  our  preparation  for  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  is  involved  in  the  thought  of  expecting 
Him ;  in  the  simple  attitude  of  mind  which  has 
laid  aside  ordinary  cares  to  await  His  return. 
But  there  remains  also  a  stricter  preparation  of 
ourselves,  by  the  discipline  of  repentance,  as 
taught  by  John  the  Baptist ;  and  the  prophet's 
words  can  be  applied,  without  any  strained 
analogy,  to  indicate  a  course  of  spiritual  disci 
pline.  "  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  brought  low :  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
places  plain."  Here  are  four  kinds  of  change, 
which  serve,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  heads  of 
self-examination,  the  lifting  up  of  that  which  is 
too  low,  the  depressing  of  that  which  is  too 
high,  the  making  straight  of  that  which  is 
crooked,  the  making  smooth  of  that  which  is 
rough.  Each  has  its  counter-part  in  preparing 
for  Christ's  kingdom. 

i.  First,  there  is  the  lifting  up  of  that  which 
is  low :  not  God's  lifting  up  of  the  humble,  as  in 
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the  case  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  but  that  lifting 
up  of  our  thoughts  from  earthly  to  heavenly 
things,  of  which  we  speak  in  the  Communion 
Service,  when  we  say  in  turn  "Lift  up  your 
hearts:"  "We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord." 
This  lifting  up  of  our  hearts  is  one  great  pre 
parative  for  Christ's  coming.  Nothing  so  much 
hinders  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom  within 
us  as  a  sordid  mind.  If  your  soul  is  set  upon 
base  things,  upon  gain  of  money,  upon  creature 
comforts,  or  any  worldly  object,  you  cannot  re 
ceive  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  So  it  was  with 
that  miserable  man  who  betrayed  Christ.  The 
sin  of  Judas  appears  to  have  sprung  from  a  base 
greed  of  money,  overcoming  his  affection  for 
his  Master.  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira.  So  it  is  with  us  still,  if  we  let 
the  things  of  earth  hold  the  chief  place  in  our 
hearts.  Beware,  lest  you  do  like  that  man  in  a 
shipwreck,  who  fastened  round  his  waist  a  belt 
full  of  gold  pieces,  which  drowned  him  by  its 
weight.  "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth." 
In  every  stage  of  our  spiritual  life  we  need  re 
minding  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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2.  A  second  step  in  the  preparation  for 
Christ's  coming  is  the  bringing  down  of  that 
which  is  too  high  ;  that  is,  the  subduing  of 
pride,  self-conceit,  vain  glory,  or  whatever  else 
of  the  same  kind  in  our  nature  may  tend  to  put 
a  barrier  in  our  Lord's  way.  Here,  again,  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  abasement  of  the  proud 
which  God  takes  into  His  own  hands ;  but  of 
the  discipline  of  humility  to  be  practised  on 
ourselves,  as  a  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  There  is  a  difference  between  true 
humility  and  affected  humility,  as  between  true 
and  counterfeit  money.  Affected  humility  is 
not  a  bad  imitation  of  real  humility ;  but  it  is 
apt  to  be  excessive  in  self-depreciation.  A  man 
who  is  not  humble,  but  wishes  to  be  thought  so, 
speaks  too  much  in  his  own  dispraise,  and 
meanwhile  is  apt  to  feel  the  same  complacency 
which  is  indulged  by  rich  men,  when  they  talk 
as  if  they  were  poor.  True  humility  is  a  genuine 
lowering  of  self-esteem  by  taking  a  high  standard 
of  duty.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  humiliate 
us,  in  sincerity  and  truth,  than  to  hold  up  our 
life's  work  at  its  best  to  the  light,  and  see  the 
flaws  in  it ;  and  then  to  place  ourselves  in 
imagination  at  a  distance,  so  as  to  estimate  the 
small  proportion  which  it  all  bears  to  the  num- 
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berless  activities  around  us ;  a  mere  sandhill  or 
worm-cast  on  God's  earth,  great  in  our  eyes  only 
because  we  are  so  little  :  good  in  our  eyes  only 
because  we  have  so  dim  a  perception  of  what 
true  goodness  is. 

3.  The  third  step  in  the  mending  of  the  ways 
according  to  Isaiah's  vision,  is  "the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight."  The  spiritual  signifi 
cance  of  these  words  is  not  obvious  at  first 
sight.  Yet  we  have  only  to  vary  the  language 
to  recognize  here  the  great  and  eternal  distinc 
tion  of  right  and  wrong.  Right  is  the  literal 
equivalent  of  straight :  a  right  line  in  geometry 
means  a  straight  line.  Wrong  is  likewise  the 
literal  equivalent  of  crooked,  or  twisted  out  of 
the  straight  line,  as  when  a  cloth  is  wrung  by 
twisting  it  round  and  round.  Thus  the  moral 
terms,  right  and  wrong,  are  borrowed  from  the 
simple  ideas  which  are  expressed  by  the  words, 
straight  and  crooked,  respectively.  To  make 
the  crooked  straight,  in  a  moral  and  spiritual 
sense,  is  to  turn  from  falsehood  to  truth,  from 
fraud  to  honesty,  from  iniquity  to  righteousness. 
Hereafter  God  will  Himself  put  right  what  is 
wrong  in  the  world,  by  the  fire  which  will  try 
every  man's  work,  destroying  the  worthless,  and 
refining  the  precious.  For  the  present,  however, 
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there  is  a  trust  committed  to  us  by  God,  as  a 
preparation  for  Christ's  kingdom,  to  make  right 
what  is  wrong  in  our  own  conduct,  or  in  the 
society  to  which  we  belong,  by  reforming  abuses, 
and  making  amends  for  injuries  past. 

4.  Once  more,  to  "make  the  rough  places 
plain  "  is  a  figure,  which  can  well  be  understood 
to  denote  the  grace  of  Christian  gentleness.  The 
government  of  our  temper,  the  control  of  our 
tongue,  the  training  of  our  habits  and  manners, 
speech  and  thought,  in  accordance  with  the  per 
fect  law  of  Christ,  may  be  described  as  making, 
in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  rough  places  plain.  St. 
Peter  gives  a  precept  of  this  kind  when  he  says, 
"  Add  to  your  faith  virtue ;  and  to  virtue  know 
ledge  ;  and  to  knowledge  temperance ;  and  to 
temperance  patience  \  and  to  patience  brotherly 
kindness ;  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity." 
Gentleness,  in  its  varied  refinements  of  culture, 
gentle  breeding,  gentle  manners,  gentle  sympa 
thies,  is  a  planing  down  of  the  rough  places  of 
human  nature,  in  preparation  for  Christ's  heavenly 
kingdom.  We  often  meet  with  men,  of  whom 
we  can  frankly  say  that  their  hearts  are  in  the 
right  place ;  but  their  temper,  speech,  and  bear 
ing  fail  to  do  them  justice,  for  want  of  discipline 
in  Christian  gentleness. 
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When  the  voice  of  the  Baptist  was  heard  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  crying,  "  Repent  ye, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  the  effect 
of  his  preaching  was  that  which  Isaiah  figura 
tively  described  :  to  lift  up  the  hearts  of  the  base 
to  nobler  aims,  to  lower  proud  souls  to  self-ex 
amination  and  repentance :  to  set  right  the 
warped  conscience  of  transgressors  like  Herod, 
to  soften  the  rugged  nature  of  soldiers  and  tax- 
gathers.  Of  us,  brethren,  after  so  many  years 
of  Christian  education,  a  higher  standard  is  ex 
pected.  If  we  have  not  received  the  grace  of 
God  in  vain,  we  shall  have  gained  some  ground 
spiritually  by  the  Church  seasons  which  have 
passed  in  recurring  cycle,  by  the  lessons  which 
have  been  delivered  to  us  publicly  or  privately, 
and  by  the  experience  of  this  life,  as  it  brings 
home  to  us  more  closely  the  revelation  of  the 
life  to  come. 


VI.  THE   TRUE   GOD. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  re 
deemer  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the 
last ;  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God. " — Isaiah  xliv.  6. 

(S»econtr  giuntrag  after  Christmas.) 

T7OREMOST  among  the  Articles  of  our 
JL  faith  we  are  taught  to  believe  in  One 
God.  The  first  commandment  of  those  which 
were  written  on  the  tables  of  stone  is,  "  Thou 
shalt  have  none  other  Gods  but  me."  The 
greatest  of  all  the  commandments  is  expressed 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  these  words,  "Hear, 
O  Israel :  the  Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord,  and 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength."  What 
is  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of  the  glory  of  the 
eternal  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
is  not  a  contradiction,  but  rather  an  explanation 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Unity.  Athanasius, 
whose  name  is  so  well  known  as  a  champion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  careful  to 
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show  that  this  doctrine  was  consistent  with  the 
essential  Unity  of  God.  To  this  day  the  Eastern 
Church,  ever  zealous  for  orthodoxy,  guards  with 
scrupulous  care  the  principle  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead  against  even  the  remotest  possibility 
of  doubt :  fearing  danger  to  that  principle  in  the 
language  of  the  Western  Creed,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  adhering  to  the  more  ancient  and  authorized 
form  of  the  Creed,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  affirm 
the  Lord  Jehovah  to  be  the  One  True  God, 
under  circumstances  which  are  for  ever  me 
morable.  In  his  day  the  people  of  Israel, 
always  prone  to  idolatry,  learned  to  taste  by 
bitter  experience,  what  it  was  to  be  forsaken  by 
the  God  whom  they  had  set  at  nought.  In  his 
day  Sennacherib  was  given  to  understand,  to  his 
confusion,  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  was  not  as  the 
gods  which  are  made  with  hands. 

The  forty-sixth  chapter  of  this  book  describes 
the  idols  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  as  carried 
off  in  triumph  hy  a  conqueror,  tottering  on  the 
carts  in  which  they  are  drawn  away  helplessly  : 
"Bel  boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth;  they  are  a 
burden  to  the  weary  beast."  And  no  one  is 
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likely  to  forget  that  picture  of  the  smith  and  the 
carpenter  at  their  work,  in  which  the  prophet 
inveighs  with  fierce  irony  against  the  idolater, 
cutting  down  cedar  or  cypress,  oak  or  ash  : — 

"Heburneth  part  thereof  in  the  fire  : 

With  part  thereof  he  eateth  flesh : 

He  roasteth  roast,  and  is  satisfied  ; 

Yea  ;  he  warmeth  himself  and  saith, 

Aha,  I  am  warm,  I  have  seen  the  fire  : 

And  with  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  pursue  further 
these  examples  and  illustrations.  Of  course  we 
know  that  "  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and 
that  there  is  none  other  God  but  one."  Idolatry 
in  the  abstract  is  commonly  regarded  as  very 
foolish.  Yet,  when  we  consider  who  and  what 
persons  have  fallen  into  idolatry,  we  must  per 
ceive  that  something  draws  human  nature  that 
way,  and  lays  hold  of  powerful  minds  under 
certain  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  ab 
surdity  and  degradation  from  which  idolatry  is 
inseparable. 

The  wisdom  of  Solomon  did  not  save  him 
from  bowing  down  in  his  old  age  to  the  idols  of 
Syria.  The  singular  intellectual  acumen  of  the 
Athenians,  at  the  time  of  their  highest  fame,  did 
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not  save  them  from  worshipping  the  idols  which 
afterwards  stirred  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul  within 
him,  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to 
idolatry.  Even  now,  the  larger  part  of  Chris 
tendom  is  overspread  with  an  image-worship, 
which  the  utmost  forbearance  and  charity  of 
judgment  can  hardly  distinguish  from  the  error 
of  those  who  bowed  down  to  idols  in  old  times. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  reflect,  what  manner 
of  temptation  it  is,  which  can  entice  our  nature, 
in  spite  of  wisdom,  genius,  and  Christian  reve 
lation,  to  a  worship  so  unworthy  of  the  soul  of 
man,  so  contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

Idolatry  varies  in  its  character  with  the  sup 
posed  attributes  of  the  idol ;  and  the  cases  to 
which  I  have  referred  represent  three  distinct 
kinds  of  image-worship.  Solomon's  was  a  decline 
from  the  pure  worship  of  the  Lord  God  Al 
mighty,  as  a  concession  to  the  heathen  wives 
who  loved  the  exciting  orgies  of  the  worship  of 
such  gods  as  Ashtoreth  and  Moloch,  gods  of 
lust  and  cruelty.  Doubtless  he  knew  better; 
and  if  knowledge  had  been  enough,  he  would 
not  have  sinned.  But  knowledge  and  appro 
bation  of  the  better  course  are  in  vain,  if  a  man 
allows  his  passions  to  rule  his  will;  and  that  is 
what  Solomon  did.  He  listened  too  indul- 
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gently  to  the  voices  of  ignorant  heathen  women. 
Not  a  deceived  understanding,  but  "  a  deceived 
heart "  turned  him  aside,  so  that  he  could  not 
deliver  his  soul  from  going  down  to  the  grave, 
with  a  lie  in  his  right  hand.  There  can  hardly 
be  found  a  sadder  spectacle  of  human  degra 
dation  than  the  apostasy  of  that  great  king,  or 
one  more  full  of  warning  to  those  who  rely  upon 
intellectual  knowledge,  or  on  zeal  for  temple- 
building,  as  safeguards  of  spiritual  life. 

It  was  idolatry  of  a  different  sort  which 
tempted  the  men  of  Athens,  and  one  with  which 
our  sympathy  is  far  greater.  With  them  Art 
was  a  religion.  Perfect  works  of  art  were  wor 
shipped  as  much  for  their  beauty  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  deities  whom  they  represented.  Worship 
became  an  aesthetic  culture  of  the  imagination ; 
a  study  of  beautiful  statues,  beautiful  temples, 
beautiful  music,  processions,  incense,  garlands. 
What  was  wanting  in  all  this  wealth  of  beauty 
was  the  spirit  of  holiness.  Conscience,  which 
is  the  voice  of  God  within  the  soul,  bearing 
witness  more  or  less  distinctly  to  the  Divine 
Law  of  righteousness,  was  stifled  at  Athens 
under  a  promiscuous  worship  of  outward  things, 
which  grew  more  and  more  gross  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  until  the  nation  fell  into  utter  decay. 
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In  the  example  of  the  Athenians,  we  have  a 
warning  against  the  attractive  idea  that  external 
beauty  is  a  measure  of  truth  and  goodness.  If 
we  make  our  fancy  a  test  of  right,  instead  of 
our  conscience,  if  we  look  to  gracefulness  of 
form  on  the  surface,  instead  of  looking  to  the 
heart,  we  shall  corrupt  our  moral  sense,  and  lose 
all  discernment  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin.  This 
loss  of  moral  perception  and  moral  strength  was 
ruinous  to  the  Athenians ;  and  has  been  so  to 
many  since,  who  have  idolized  "  the  Beautiful." 
Different  from  this  and  from  the  idolatry  of 
Solomon's  old  age,  is  that  image-worship  which 
prevails  in  a  large  part  of  modern  Europe.  The 
images  of  Christian  saints,  to  which  super 
stitious  honour  is  paid  by  the  ignorant,  are,  in 
some  measure,  hallowed  by  the  Christian  attri 
butes  which  their  worshippers  associate  with 
them,  and  so  differ  from  the  foul  idols  of  the 
heathen,  and  from  those  images  of  Greek  art, 
which,  by  their  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense  of 
beauty,  lull  the  conscience  to  sleep.  Nor  are 
they,  perhaps,  altogether  mistaken  for  actual 
deities,  like  the  idols  of  old.  And  yet  even 
this  modified  idolatry,  this  image-worship  in  a 
Christian  form,  is  essentially  treason  against 
God.  It  fosters  the  natural  rebellion  of  the  soul 
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against  the  worship  of  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  A  visible  image  dims  the  perception 
of  that  which  is  to  be  spiritually  discerned,  in 
minds  which  are  not  well  taught  and  disciplined 
to  look  beyond  the  visible  to  the  invisible. 
Moreover,  there  is  apt  to  be  in  image-worship 
a  root  of  selfishness.  An  image  becomes  in 
some  sort  the  property  of  the  people  who  wor 
ship  it,  and  they  claim  its  favour  and  partiality 
without  regard  to  justice.  Thus  we  see,  in  the 
popular  worship  of  the  South  of  Europe,  that 
an  image  of  the  Madonna  in  a  certain  city  is 
personified  as  distinct  from  the  corresponding 
images  of  other  cities.  Another  evil  effect  of 
image-worship  is  to  relieve  the  conscience  of 
worshippers  from  the  awe  of  God's  omnipre 
sence.  A  brigand  of  Spain  or  Sicily  bows  his 
knee  in  the  church,  and  goes  out  to  commit 
robbery  and  murder,  half-thinking  that  he  has 
left  his  God  behind  in  the  sanctuary. 

These  various  forms  of  error  differ  in  degree 
as  well  as  in  kind.  The  idolatry  of  Syria  is 
foul,  compared  with  that  of  Greece,  and  that  of 
Greece  is  foul  compared  with  the  image-worship 
which  has  for  its  object  holy  men  and  women. 
Heathen  idolatry  breaks  both  the  First  and  the 
Second  Commandment;  whereas  the  supersti- 
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tion  of  image-worship  in  the  Christian  Church 
touches  only  the  second.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  law  is  broken,  when  one  commandment 
is  broken,  and  the  most  plausible  substitute  for 
spiritual  religion,  that  man's  fancy  can  devise, 
provokes  the  jealousy  of  God. 

It  would  be  of  little  profit  to  us  to  consider 
these  errors  of  other  ages  and  other  lands,  if  the 
thoughts  which  they  suggest  did  not  lead  us 
on  to  more  practical  reflections.  They  guide 
us,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe  an  important 
distinction  between  the  First  and  Second  Com 
mandments,  which  are  apt  to  be  confounded. 
The  First  Commandment  vindicates  for  the 
Lord  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
whole  of  our  worship.  The  Second  Command 
ment  vindicates  the  truth  that  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  not  to  be  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an 
image  of  whatsoever  kind.  It  may  easily  happen 
that  this  latter  command  sits  upon  our  con 
science  lightly.  We  are  not  in  this  land  much 
tempted  to  that  particular  disobedience  which 
springs  from  excess  or  superstition  in  the  reli 
gious  use  of  images.  But  we  stand  in  a  very 
different  relation  as  to  the  First  Commandment. 
Whether  we  admit  any  other  than  the  Lord 
Jehovah  to  a  supreme  place  in  our  hearts,  is  a 
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question  quite  apart  from  the  use  or  abuse  of 
images.  Although  the  worship  which  is  not 
rendered  to  the  true  God  is  apt  to  be  given  to 
some  visible  object,  it  is  not  so  always;  and 
for  us,  as  a  nation,  it  is  of  especial  importance 
to  consider  the  cases  in  which  the  worship  of 
false  gods  is  without  the  manifest  signs  of  image- 
worship,  when  it  is  a  secret  religion,  cherished 
in  the  heart  without  formal  ceremonial. 

Whatever  a  man  sets  before  himself  as  the 
centre  of  his  hopes  and  fears  is  practically  his 
god.  Power  and  Fame  are  gods  to  the  ambi- 
bitious,  when  their  ambition  absorbs  the  best 
faculties  of  their  mind,  and  becomes  a  ruling 
passion.  Money  is  the  god  of  the  covetous, 
whenever  covetousness  becomes  a  ruling  pas 
sion.  Pleasure  is  the  god  of  the  self-indulgent, 
whenever  self-indulgence  becomes  a  ruling  pas 
sion.  In  this  respect  some,  who  intellectually 
scorn  the  idea  of  idolatry,  are  morally  idolaters. 
The  word  is  used  in  jest,  to  describe  intense 
affection  for  any  beloved  object;  but  it  has  a 
true  significance  too  grave  to  be  trifled  with. 
It  is  true  in  sober  earnest  that  inordinate  affec 
tion  breaks  God's  law,  not  so  much  the  second 
commandment  as  the  first.  In  this  sense  Keble 
speaks  of  men, 
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"  By  purest  pleasures  unbeguiled 
To  idolize  or  wife  or  child." 

And  if  the  best  affections  of  the  human  heart 
become  sinful,  through  intemperate  excess, 
much  more  those  comparatively  selfish  desires 
which  aim  at  power,  or  riches,  or  pleasure.  In 
these  the  ancient  idolatry  of  Syria  comes  back 
in  spirit  again  to  earth. 

Power  is  at  this  very  day  the  god  of  the  base 
and  abject  multitude  who  can  only  be  ruled  by 
fear ;  who  praise  and  magnify  a  man  when  he  is 
successful,  and  spurn  him  when  he  falls;  who 
mistake  forbearance  for  weakness,  and  fawn  upon 
the  hand  which  chastises  them.  A  great  con 
queror  or  a  great  ruler  is  regarded  by  the  popu 
lace  with  a  veneration,  which  is  inclined  to 
ascribe  to  him  superhuman  attributes,  and  alters 
for  his  benefit  the  fixed  laws  of  right  and  wrong. 
Such  hero-worship  has  a  certain  fascination  for 
every  one.  We  do  not  press  it  to  its  extreme 
results  as  the  heathen  do ;  but  their  more  ex 
citable  fancy  displays  what  hero-worship  really 
means.  When  they  called  a  man  divine,  they 
imagined  him  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  god. 
They  erected  statues  and  temples,  and  offered 
sacrifice  to  their  heroes  in  Greece.  The  natives 
of  India  have  occasionally  done  the  same  for 
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distinguished  Englishmen,  during  their  lifetime. 
But  the  disposition  in  the  human  mind  which 
tends  to  worship  power,  has  its  highest  visible 
objects  in  the  elemental  powers  of  the  universe. 
More  especially  the  sun  was  worshipped  by 
heathens  of  various  races  as  the  source  of  light 
and  life.  Under  the  name  of  Baal,  and  under 
the  image  of  the  sun,  fallen  Israel  used  to  worship 
a  god  of  power  destitute  of  moral  attributes,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  most  consistent  form  of  such 
a  worship.  Money  again  is  practically  a  god  to 
those  who  covet  wealth  more  than  heaven,  and 
dread  poverty  more  than  hell.  Mammon-wor 
ship  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  a  true 
description  of  a  prevalent  sin.  It  is  not  that 
one  man  in  a  thousand  frankly  sets  before  him 
self  the  determination  to  be  rich  in  this  world, 
whatever  it  may  cost  him  in  the  world  to  come. 
Men  rarely  act  with  so  fixed  a  purpose,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil.  But  the  love  of  money 
steals  into  the  soul  insidiously,  and  becomes  a 
part  of  it  unawares.  First  there  is  the  necessity 
of  living ;  then  the  excitement  of  competition ; 
then  the  duty  of  providing  for  a  young  family. 
So  a  man's  best  feelings  are  enlisted  to  hush  his 
conscience  to  sleep,  while  year  by  year  he  is 
more  enthralled  by  the  desire  of  riches.  In  the 
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progress  of  this  gradual  abstraction  of  mind  from 
spiritual  to  material  concerns,  there  is  a  stage  at 
which  it  becomes  a  kind  of  religion,  as  engros 
sing  as  that  of  any  heathen  devotee,  who  scourges 
and  torments  himself  in  honour  of  a  golden  idol. 

Pleasure  is  another  false  god,  to  those  who 
give  up  their  souls  unreservedly  to  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure.  A  modern  picture  which  represents 
Pleasure  as  a  phantom  with  butterfly  wings,  just 
eluding  the  grasp  of  a  crowd  of  followers,  illus 
trates  the  familiar  truth  that  happiness  is  com 
monly  missed  by  those  who  seek  it  most  eagerly, 
while  the  sword  of  Justice  is  ready  to  fall.  Hap 
piness,  like  the  miraculous  wine  at  the  marriage 
feast  of  Cana,  is  better  when  drawn  forth  at 
Christ's  bidding  from  the  pure  waters  of  holiness, 
from  vessels  set  for  purification,  than  when  it  is 
pressed  from  earthly  grapes.  In  the  language 
of  the  Bible,  gross  worship  of  pleasure  is  asso 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Belial.  We  hear  not  of 
temples  raised  to  him,  or  sacrifices  offered  ;  for 
the  bodies  of  Belial's  worshippers  were  at  once 
his  temples  and  his  victims. 

Less  common,  but  almost  as  deplorable,  is  the 
opposite  extravagance  of  those  who  make  their 
religion  and  that  of  their  families  to  consist  in  a 
cruel  and  aimless  austerity.  Self-denial  for  dis- 
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cipline  is  indispensable  to  a  holy  life,  but  pain 
or  sadness  for  its  own  sake  is  not  enjoined  in 
the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New.     He  who 
said,  "Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,"  added  im 
mediately,  "  for  they  shall  be  comforted,"  and 
presently  said  "Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad." 
There  are  instances  of  highly  gifted  men,  whose 
minds  have  been  turned  in  childhood  away  from 
the  faith  of  Christ  into  bitter  antipathy,  because 
their  heavenly  Father  has  been  represented  to 
them  with  the  attributes  of  Moloch.     The  real 
counterpart  of  Moloch  in  our  land  is  the  demon 
of  intemperance,  who  gathers  his  human  victims 
in  the  gin-shop.  That  miserable  thirst  which  con 
sumes  health  and  wealth,  happiness  and  honour, 
and  tempts  unnatural  parents  to  force  their  chil 
dren  to  work  before  their  time  to  satisfy  their 
craving,  is  nothing  less  than  a  Moloch-worship, 
which  sacrifices  the  drunkard's  firstborn  for  his 
transgression,  the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of 
his  soul. 

Thus  Baal  and  Mammon,  Belial  and  Moloch, 
survive  in  the  midst  of  us,  although  transfigured 
in  outward  show  from  the  idolatry  of  Canaan. 
Nor  are  the  impure  rites  of  Ashtoreth  omitted, 
though  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  them.  We 
have  abundant  cause  therefore  to  keep  in  mind 
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the  primary  law  of  the  First  Commandment,  and 
to  say  from  our  hearts  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law." 
While  human  desires  and  passions  last  they  will 
make  to  themselves  objects  of  worship  to  rival 
the  true  God.  Moreover,  while  human  imagi 
nation  lasts,  it  will  encroach  upon  the  spiritual 
worship  of  God,  which  is  guarded  by  the  Second 
Commandment.  Do  not  look  upon  these  laws 
as  antiquated,  outgrown  by  modern  intelligence. 
Beware  of  localizing  your  religion  to  consecrated 
places,  so  as  to  forget  God's  presence  elsewhere. 
Every  great  truth  neglected  and  suppressed  is  apt 
to  assert  itself  with  a  convulsive  force,  in  opposi 
tion  to  all  other  truths.  Thus,  if  we  ignore  God's 
presence  in  nature,  in  the  earth  and  sky,  in  the 
growth  of  all  living  things,  and  in  the  heart  of 
man,  we  incur  a  danger,  which  at  this  time  is  not 
an  unreal  danger,  of  being  confronted  with  a 
hostile  sect  which  sees  God  in  Nature  only,  and 
identifies  Him  with  Nature  in  a  doctrine  of 
Pantheism  or  even  Materialism. 

Is  there,  then,  nothing  but  danger  whichever 
way  we  turn,  danger  of  false  worship,  idolatry, 
or  apostasy?  Before  us  there  is  safety,  though 
dangers  be  on  every  side.  For  we  have  before 
us  in  the  manifestation  of  Christ  the  true  like- 
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ness  of  God  as  He  is.  He  is  invested  with  the 
character  and  attributes  of  the  Father,  and  claims 
for  Himself  the  same  august  title  :  "  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last."  In  the  faith 
that  He  is  one  with  the  Father,  we  can  trust  in 
Him  with  a  confidence,  and  worship  Him  with  a 
reverence,  which  would  be  sinful  if  He  were  less 
than  very  God.  His  Epiphany  is  the  manifesta 
tion  of  a  life  which  is  both  Divine  and  human, 
in  virtue  of  His  Incarnation  :  Divine,  by  the  in 
dwelling  power  of  His  eternal  Godhead ;  human, 
by  the  completeness  of  the  manhood  in  which 
He  clothed  Himself. 

At  this  particular  season  of  the  Christian  year, 
we  are  called  to  meditate  on  the  manifestation 
of  God's  glory  in  the  Person  of  Christ  under 
several  aspects :  in  the  miraculous  sign  of  a  Star, 
by  which  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  were  led 
to  His  cradle;  in  the  miraculous  sign  of  a  voice 
from  Heaven  at  His  Baptism ;  in  the  other 
miracles  in  which  He  declared  His  Almighty 
power,  most  chiefly  in  showing  mercy  and  pity. 
And  side  by  side  with  these  evidences  of  Divine 
Majesty  in  Christ  we  recall  in  the  Gospels  at 
this  season  some  of  the  chief  examples  of  His 
perfect  humanity ;  His  subjection  to  the  law, 
His  subjection  to  His  parents,  His  subjection  to 
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the  Baptism  of  John,  His  kindly  sympathy  with 
the  joys  of  the  wedding  party  at  Cana,  and  with 
the  misery  of  the  leper.  While  we  contemplate 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  manifested  to  us  in  these  and 
similar  passages  of  His  life  on  earth,  let  us  lay  to 
heart  His  weighty  saying,  "  He  who  hath  seen 
Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  The  Epiphany  of 
Christ  is  not  only  the  manifestation  of  God  the 
Son,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  image 
in  Him. 


VII.   THE   MEDIATOR. 

"Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our 
sorrows." — Isaiah  liii.  4. 

(dFfrst  £tittirag  after  Sjupfjattg.) 

IF  we  examine  the  part  of  Isaiah's  prophecy 
from  which  these  words  are  taken,  we  shall 
find  them  placed  amid  surroundings  which 
would  astonish  any  one  reading  them  for  the 
first  time.  The  prophet  is  descanting  with 
rapture  on  the  future  glories  of  Israel  when  her 
captivity  is  ended.  He  calls  upon  Zion  to 
shake  herself  from  the  dust ;  to  throw  off  her 
chains,  and  put  on  her  beautiful  garments ;  to 
break  forth  into  joy,  for  the  Lord  hath  com 
forted  His  people.  Close  upon  this  triumphant 
rhapsody  follows  the  description  of  a  servant  of 
the  Lord,  in  whom  we  recognize  the  features  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  portrayed  so  vividly,  that 
the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  reads  to  us  like  a 
leaf  of  the  New  Testament.  How  far  the  prophet 
was  inspired  to  foresee  that  which  we  see  in  his 
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words,  we  cannot  tell ;  nor  can  we,  as  in  some 
cases,  bring  historical  facts  to  illustrate  his  pre 
diction.  What  we  have  to  note  as  more  im 
portant  is,  that  the  book,  which  of  all  books  in 
the  Bible  is  most  abounding  in  hope  for  the 
future,  couples  that  hope  with  an  emphatic 
warning  of  the  sorrows  and  humiliations  of  the 
Redeemer.  To  us  who  believe  in  Christ  the 
interpretation  of  these  chapters  is  plain ;  to  a 
Jew  they  must  be  inexplicable. 

We  associate  the  words  of  the  text,  "  He  hath 
borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  with 
the  Atonement  for  sin  which  our  Saviour  made 
upon  the  Cross.  It  is  natural  and  right  to  do 
so.  Doubtless  Philip  the  Deacon  expounded 
the  prophet's  words  thus,  when  he  unfolded 
the  Gospel  to  the  Ethiopian.  Doubtless,  also, 
this  application  of  the  text  was  in  St.  Peter's  mind 
when  he  said  of  Christ,  that  He  "bare  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree."  But  it  would 
not  be  right  to  restrict  the  words  to  the  one 
supreme  agony  of  the  Crucifixion.  They  pro 
perly  comprise  the  entire  human  life  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and 
they  are  so  expounded  by  St.  Matthew.  We 
read  in  chapter  viii.  16,  17:  "When  the  even 
was  come,  they  brought  unto  him  many  that 
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were  possessed  with  devils ;  and  he  cast  out  the 
spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  were 
sick  :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our 
infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses." 

Here  we  see  the  language  of  the  text  applied 
to  the  healing  ministry  of  Jesus ;  the  emphasis 
being  laid  not  so  much  on  what  He  bore,  as  on 
what  he  relieved  us  from.  There  are  these  two 
sides  to  the  sympathy  of  Christ,  as  there  are  to 
all  sympathy.  It  is  suffering  for  the  sake  of 
others ;  and  we  may  regard  it  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  him  who  feels  the  sympathy,  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  obtain  relief 
by  means  of  his  sympathy. 

To-day  I  propose  to  speak  of  Christ's  sym 
pathy,  not  as  specially  manifested  in  His  Pas 
sion,  but  as  pervading  His  life  among  men :  in 
His  taking  our  nature  upon  Him,  in  His  child 
hood  and  manhood.  The  whole  plan  of  the 
Incarnation,  as  devised  in  the  eternal  counsels 
of  Heaven,  shows  forth  the  purpose  of  the  Son 
of  God  to  place  Himself  in  sympathy  with  man 
kind,  by  taking  and  bearing  all  that  human  nature 
has  to  bear,  the  griefs  and  sorrows  which  are  our 
common  lot,  before  entering  upon  that  transcen 
dent  mystery  of  sorrow  which  is  like  no  other. 
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By  being  born  into  the  world  as  an  infant, 
the  Son  of  God  underwent  that  course  of  expe 
rience  which  befalls  each  one  of  the  children 
of  men.  For  anything  we  know,  Christ  might 
have  descended  from  Heaven  like  an  angel, 
appearing  and  disappearing,  as  He  appeared 
and  disappeared  after  His  resurrection.  It  was 
not  needful  for  His  healing  the  sick  or  for  His 
preaching  the  Gospel,  in  any  respect  that  we 
know  of,  that  He  should  previously  have  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  infancy  and  boy 
hood  in  human  form.  But,  for  the  completeness 
of  His  sympathy,  these  years  of  growth  are 
vitally  important.  Every  mother  watching  her 
infant  as  he  undergoes  the  discipline  of  pain 
from  which  no  mortal  soul  is  exempt,  may 
think  of  Jesus  as  one  who  has  known  the  same, 
and  that  not  by  Divine  omniscience,  but  by 
human  experience. 

Again,  the  condition  of  life  which  He  chose 
to  assume  is  one  of  the  most  favourable  to 
breadth  of  sympathy.  It  was  socially  in  the 
middle  class,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  alike  with 
high  and  low.  There  is  a  modern  saying  that 
one  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the 
other  half  lives ;  and  this  is  partially  true  of  the 
extremes  of  civilized  society.  Children  who 
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are  brought  up  in  luxury,  waited  upon  by  ser 
vants,  and  secure  as  to  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
can  hardly  imagine  the  friendless,  homeless 
condition  of  a  gipsy.  The  experience  of  each 
is  limited.  As  to  the  sons  of  the  rich,  they 
know  little  of  the  healthy  exercise  of  labour,  or 
the  happiness  of  rest  after  labour,  or  the  pains 
of  hunger,  or  the  forlorn  solitude  which  poverty 
lays  upon  the  soul.  As  to  the  sons  of  the  very 
poor,  their  minds  are  too  apt  to  be  contracted 
in  growth  by  the  hard  struggle  for  mere  exist 
ence  from  day  to  day ;  so  that  they  know  the 
habits  of  the  rich,  only  as  Lazarus  in  the  parable 
saw  afar  off  the  banquet  of  which  he  desired  the 
crumbs.  But  there  is  an  intermediate  condition 
which  touches  both,  which  is  tried  by  hunger, 
and  thirst,  and  labour,  and  is  also  within  reach 
of  the  benefits  of  intellectual  and  social  culture. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  home  at  Nazareth 
in  which  Jesus  grew  to  manhood  :  brought  up 
to  work  at  a  trade,  and  poor,  yet  so  far  from 
abject  poverty  that  His  mother  appears  to  be 
an  honoured  guest  at  the  marriage  of  Cana, 
entitled  to  give  orders  to  the  attendants.  It  is 
in  a  condition  like  this  that  the  range  of  sym 
pathy  is  widest,  and  the  opportunities  of  feeling 
with  and  for  others  are  greatest. 
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We  have  also  to  note,  among  the  elements  of 
Christ's  human  experience,  the  nationality  which 
He  took  among  men,  and  the  time  at  which  He 
came  on  earth.  That  He  should  be  born  of 
the  nation  of  Israel,  and  at  the  particular  time 
and  place  of  His  birth,  was  in  accordance  with 
ancient  prophecy.  But  that  very  gift  of  pro 
phecy  had  its  origin  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  expressed  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  who  pre 
pared  Jews  and  Gentiles  for  the  Incarnation  of 
His  Son.  It  came  to  pass  by  His  divine  provi 
dence  that  the  people  among  whom  Christ  was 
born  had  been  trained  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner  to  be  heralds  of  God's  message  of  salva 
tion  to  all  mankind.  The  revelation  given  to 
Moses  and  the  prophets  had  been  made  pre 
cious  to  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  discipline  of 
the  captivity.  Since  then  they  had  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  Greece,  which  had  given  to 
them  the  use  of  a  language  more  widespread 
than  Hebrew;  and  the  empire  of  Rome  had 
followed,  bringing  to  the  world  an  orderly 
government  beyond  all  previous  example.  So 
the  world  was  prepared  for  a  Lord  and  Saviour 
of  mankind  to  appear,  and  the  Jewish  nation 
was  prepared  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission. 
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Among  no  other  people  could  there  be  found 
such  comprehensive  sympathy  with  human 
nature.  Combining,  as  they  did,  the  culture  of 
East  and  West,  their  land  was  a  fitting  home  for 
one  whose  title  should  be  the  "  Son  of  Man," 
the  Brother  of  Mankind.  By  this  providential 
order  of  things,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  commends 
itself  to  the  hearts  of  men  of  the  most  diverse 
race  and  character.  I  might  illustrate  by  many 
particulars  the  universal  sympathy  with  varied 
forms  of  human  life,  which  breathes  in  the 
Gospel  throughout.  But  I  will  only  refer  to 
such  instances  as  are  most  obvious.  There  are 
among  the  parables  some  which  deal  with  city 
life,  some  which  deal  with  rural  life.  For  sea 
faring  men  there  is  a  special  interest  in  the 
record  of  Christ's  ministry  by  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  calming  the  tempest,  and  helping  the 
fishermen  by  His  miraculous  power.  What  a 
various  train  of  figures  pass  before  us  in  the  short 
compass  of  the  Gospels  !  The  Roman  governor 
and  his  soldiers,  the  Edomite  King  Herod,  the 
High  Priest,  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Scribes 
and  lawyers,  the  publicans  and  harlots,  the 
humble-minded  centurion,  the  crucified  robbers, 
the  Syro-Phcenician  mother,  the  Gadarene  eaters 
of  swine's  flesh,  the  Samaritans  and  Galileans, 
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combine  to  form  a  picture  of  the  world.  In  all 
these  respects  the  conditions  of  Christ's  life  on 
earth  were  the  fittest  possible,  to  make  His  life 
instructive  and  suggestive  to  mankind  for  all 
time,  and  to  assure  us  of  His  infinite  sympathy. 

It  remains  for  us  to  note  how,  under  these 
circumstances,  His  sympathy  was  manifested : 
what  manner  of  life  He  chose  to  lead  among 
men  from  the  time  that  He  entered  upon  His 
ministry.  It  was  the  life  of  a  healer  of  disease, 
disease  both  of  body  and  soul.  A  large  part  of 
His  days  was  spent  in  laying  hands  upon  the 
sick,  or  healing  them  by  His  word ;  and  in  this 
part  of  His  ministry  we  can  trace  an  individual 
sympathy  with  each  sufferer,  which  showed  Him 
to  participate  in  their  griefs  and  sorrows.  His 
miracles  were  not  lightly  done,  though  His 
Divine  power  would  have  sufficed  to  do  them 
lightly.  On  some  occasions  He  spoke  the 
word,  and  the  forces  of  Nature  were  subject  to 
Him  afar  off.  But  He  chose  rather  to  set  us  an 
example  of  human  tenderness,  and  to  comfort 
the  souls  of  those  whom  He  healed  by  drawing 
near  to  them  as  a  Friend. 

When  St.  Matthew  saw  in  His  ministry  of 
healing  a  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  words, 
"  Himself  took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sick- 
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nesses,"  he  was  doubtless  moved  by  the  spectacle 
of  His  loving  compassion,  extended  to  all  kinds 
of  infirmity,  and  seeming  to  make  each  His  own 
by  fellowship. 

Still  more  profound  was  the  sympathy  which 
was  needful  in  healing  the  diseases  of  the  soul. 
In  the  calling  of  the  several  Apostles  we  can 
observe  how  tenderly  He  touches  the  nature  of 
each,  and  draws  him  on  by  the  constraint  of 
love.  His  discourses  with  Nicodemus,  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  with  the  rich  young  ruler, 
with  Zacchseus,  are  instances  of  a  mode  of 
speech  which  derives  its  power  from  the  pene 
trating  sympathy  of  the  speaker,  who  feels  with 
the  soul  of  those  whom  he  is  addressing.  So 
long  as  our  Lord  was  speaking  to  those  who 
gave  from  their  hearts  a  response  to  His  words, 
it  might  be  said  of  Him  that  He  saw  fruit  of 
the  travail  of  His  soul  and  was  satisfied.  But 
when  he  came  in  conflict  with  the  hard  hearts 
and  narrow  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  He 
entered  upon  a  course  of  bitter  pain  and  sorrow 
which  was  not  to  end  until  He  bowed  His  head 
upon  the  Cross,  and  said  "  It  is  finished."  If 
He  had  not  felt  compassion  for  His  erring 
people,  He  might  have  led  a  peaceful  life.  A 
philosopher  would  have  been  content  to  expound 
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the  truth  to  a  circle  of  disciples,  and  leave  the 
priests  and  people  to  their  own  ways.  But  He 
could  not  bear  to  see  them  die  in  their  sins ; 
His  compassion  was  a  real  suffering  for  their 
sake,  for  evils  which  they  blindly  refused  to 
acknowledge.  In  this  sense  He  bore  their  griefs, 
and  carried  their  sorrows,  during  the  whole 
period  of  His  ministry.  At  last,  when  the 
Sacrifice  of  Calvary  was  completed,  it  was  the 
consummation  of  a  life-long  sacrifice.  The 
mystery  of  the  Cross  is  best  interpreted  by 
taking  it  in  connection  with  all  that  prepared 
for  it.  We  must  regard  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  becoming  man  for  our  sake,  taking  our  nature 
in  the  form  of  a  little  child,  under  conditions  of 
nationality  and  social  surroundings  fittest  to 
found  an  universal  brotherhood  on  earth,  and 
then,  having  given  Himself  wholly  to  the  salva 
tion  of  mankind,  bearing  our  griefs  and  sorrows 
as  an  atonement  and  propitiation.  All  this 
was  fore-ordained,  as  St.  Peter  and  St.  John 
teach  us,  "  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
Nothing  that  we  can  say  is  adequate  to  express 
the  infinite  virtue  of  the  Sacrifice  which  Christ 
has  made  for  us.  We  must  contemplate  it  with 
reverent  awe  and  wonder,  with  heartfelt  thank 
fulness  that  by  His  stripes  we  are  healed. 
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One  word  of  caution,  however,  is  necessary, 
as  to  a  fault  which  may  too  easily  mar  our 
acknowledgment  of  Christ's  perfect  and  all- 
sufficient  Sacrifice.  While  we  magnify  that 
which  He  has  done  for  us,  we  may  forget  that 
He  has  a  work  to  accomplish  within  us,  for 
which  He  took  our  nature  upon  Him.  It  would 
be  indeed  a  frightful  perversion  of  His  Gospel 
if  we  were  to  say,  "Christ  has  suffered  for  me, 
therefore  I  may  freely  enjoy  myself."  No ! 
Christ  has  died  in  vain  for  you  and  for  me, 
brethren,  unless  His  love  has  touched  our 
hearts,  to  kindle  in  us  a  spark  of  love  like  His. 
He  "  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that 
ye  should  follow  His  steps."  He  took  our 
nature  upon  Him,  that  by  sympathy  He  might 
unite  us  in  fellowship  with  Himself  and  with 
each  other. 


VIII.    NATURAL  RELIGION. 

"So  shall  they  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  the  west, 
and  his  glory  from  the  rising  of  the  sun."—  Isaiah  lix.  19. 


(tf  tftf)  ^untrag  after 

WE  find  these  words  in  one  of  the  chapters 
which  form  a  magnificent  close  to  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  As  to  the  circum 
stances  under  which  they  were  written,  we  have 
little  need  to  inquire.  For  their  interest  is  in 
any  case  prospective.  They  point  forward,  with 
confident  anticipation,  to  a  future  time,  when 
the  captive  exiles  of  Israel  shall  be  comforted, 
when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  His 
chosen  people,  when  their  sons  shall  flock  to 
gether  to  their  native  land,  "  as  doves  to  their 
windows;"  when  the  sons  of  strangers  shall 
build  up  the  walls  of  Zion,  and  their  kings  shall 
minister  to  her. 

These  are  wonderful  words  to  be  addressed 
to  a  people  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  in 
captivity,  and  whose  land  was  a  province  of 
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small  dimensions,  in  length  and  breadth  corre 
sponding  nearly  to  the  principality  of  Wales. 
But  what  is  most  wonderful  for  us  is  the  fact 
that  these  prophecies    have   been   in   a  great 
measure  fulfilled,  in   the  spirit,   if  not  in  the 
letter.     At  this  day  the  ruling  nations  of  East 
and  West  unite  in  giving  glory  to  the  God  of 
Israel.     Even  those  who  do  not  acknowledge 
Him  as  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  learn  from 
Holy  Scripture  their  idea  of  Him  as  the  One 
Almighty  and  Eternal  Being,  by  whose  Provi 
dence  all  things  are  sustained.     In  every  Chris 
tian  land  the  Bible  is  read,  not  as  a  Hebrew 
book,  written  by  Jews  for  Jews,  but  as  a  book 
written  by  God's  messengers  for  our  learning ; 
translated  into  200  languages,  and  in  every  lan 
guage  speaking  with  power  to  the  hearts  of  old 
and  young.     From  the  Bible  also  the  Moham 
medans  borrow  the  better  part  of  their  Koran. 
Even  the  worshippers  of  Brahma  and  the  fol 
lowers  of  Buddha  have  shown,  of  late  years,  an 
inclination  to  give  to  their  religions  light  and 
colour  reflected  from  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Indeed,  the  chief  controversy  of  the  age  be 
fore  us,  is  not  between  the  Christian  religion 
and  any  other  ancient  religion ;  for  already  the 
supremacy  of  the  Christian  religion  is  established 
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in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  What  is  a  more  serious 
controversy  is  between  Christianity  and  a  so- 
called  Natural  Religion,  an  abstract  of  the  various 
religions  of  the  world.  Our  chief  adversaries  for 
the  future  are  not  ignorant  heathens,  but  men 
who  have  been  so  far  imbued  with  Christian 
doctrine  and  Christian  culture,  that  they  accept 
as  self-evident  the  Divine  Unity,  and  the  moral 
law  of  brotherly  love.  These  principles  are 
now  supposed  to  be  natural,  but  no  one  thought 
them  natural,  until  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
had  leavened  the  minds  of  all  nations  with  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

When  Israel  was  told  "  The  Lord  thy  God  is 
one  Lord,"  the  world  at  large  worshipped  many 
gods ;  and  a  severe  discipline  of  affliction  was 
required  to  cure  the  Jews  of  their  love  of  idols. 
At  a  much  later  period,  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind  was  an  intolerable  heresy  in  the  ears 
of  the  Jews.  Now,  men  almost  forget  that  this 
truth  was  learned  in  the  school  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  regard  it  as  a  spontaneous 
intuition  of  the  human  soul. 

Natural  religion  may  be  understood  to  mean 
either  the  primitive  religion  of  uncivilized  races, 
or  the  religion  which  is  based  on  a  comprehen 
sive  survey  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
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Some  have  supposed  that  these  two  are  nearly 
the  same,  that  the  savage  and  the  sage  have  a 
similar  creed.  But  facts  abundantly  refute  this 
theory.  Primitive  religions  are  largely  made 
up  of  such  superstitions  as  the  worship  of  blocks 
of  stone  or  wood ;  of  ghosts,  and  goblins,  and 
demons ;  of  charms,  amulets,  and  witchcraft ;  of 
sacred  trees,  rivers,  and  animals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  philosophical  form  of  Natural  Religion 
is  summed  up  in  the  worship  of  the  Good,  the 
True,  and  the  Beautiful. 

Of  the  former  kind  I  need  not  speak.  The 
religion  of  savage  races  is  chiefly  ignorant  fear 
of  all  that  can  be  imagined  as  hurtful,  joined  to 
supplication  for  help  to  powers  which  can  be 
imagined  as  helpful,  or  at  least  placable.  But 
I  wish  to  speak  more  particularly  of  Natural 
Religion  in  its  civilized  form  ;  for  in  this  direc 
tion  a  portion  of  the  most  highly  educated  class 
in  our  day  are  drifting,  both  in  lands  which  are 
nominally  Christian,  and  in  the  far  East. 

The  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful,  com 
bine  to  describe  exhaustively  the  objects  of 
human  life.  Under  the  word  Good  is  com 
prised  all  that  is  for  man's  welfare  and  happi 
ness,  whether  in  private  or  in  public  life,  whether 
by  gratifying  his  wishes,  or  by  forming  and 
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ennobling  his  character.  Thus  the  study  of 
"The  Good"  embraces  both  Morals  and 
Politics.  But  there  are  besides  other  objects  of 
human  life  which  lie  outside  a  man's  self. 
There  is  a  thirst  for  knowledge  as  knowledge, 
which  is  the  study  of  the  True.  There  is  also 
a  contemplative  delight  in  beautiful  objects, 
regarded  simply  as  beautiful,  without  conscious 
reference  to  their  goodness  for  man's  benefit. 
Poetry,  Music,  Painting,  Sculpture  are  con 
cerned  in  various  ways  with  the  study  of  the 
Beautiful  in  Nature  or  Art. 

Political  life,  with  all  its  eager  contention,  is 
spent,  professedly  at  least,  in  the  study  of  the 
Good.  Science,  in  its  numerous  branches,  is 
the  study  of  the  True;  and  Art,  in  its  more 
ideal  departments,  is  the  study  of  the  Beautiful. 
When  we  visit  any  public  hall  or  museum,  we 
are  likely  to  see  busts  or  inscriptions,  commemo 
rating  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
these  several  fields;  such  names  as  remind  us 
of  great  social  benefits,  or  great  scientific  dis 
coveries,  or  masterpieces  of  art  and  literature. 
Our  museums  are  in  some  measure  temples  of 
that  modern  religion  of  Nature,  which  consists 
in  the  worship  of  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the 
Beautiful. 
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Our  objection  as  Christians  to  this  religion  is 
that  it  is  no  religion  at  all.  It  is  without  the 
sentiment  of  reverence,  which  is  the  most  vital 
distinction  between  a  religious  man  and  an  irre 
ligious  man.  In  that  respect  it  falls  short  of 
the  primitive  religions  of  savages,  who  at  least 
fear  their  gods,  if  they  do  nothing  else.  We 
have  in  the  book  of  Job  a  fine  example  of  the 
religious  awe  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  universe.  Job  prostrated  himself  in  adoring 
submission  before  the  inscrutable  majesty  of 
the  Creator.  Not  so  students  of  nature  of  a 
modern  type :  curiosity  drives  out  the  religious 
sentiment  altogether,  and  leaves  nothing  sacred. 

This  vital  defect  is  felt  by  those  who  take 
Politics,  or  Science,  or  Art,  in  the  place  of 
religion.  They  try  to  supply  it  by  using  reve 
rential  terms  of  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  For 
instance,  there  are  some  who  talk  of  a  "  Religion 
of  Humanity,"  and  of  the  sacredness  of  social 
duties,  apart  from  any  reference  to  God.  An 
earnest  student  of  Science  persuades  himself 
that  facts  of  every  kind  are  not  only  to  be 
cherished,  but  reverenced;  and  the  votaries 
of  Art  are  easily  roused  to  an  enthusiasm  for 
Beauty,  which  uses  freely  and  lavishly  the  lan 
guage  of  worship  on  any  object  which  is  plea- 
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sant  to  the  eye.  Modern  philosophy  allies  itself 
with  ancient  paganism  to  keep  up  a  semblance 
of  religious  emotion. 

The  Study  of  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the 
Beautiful,  in  our  day,  has  in  many  particulars 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  to  which  it  had 
attained  at  Athens,  when  Saint  Paul  preached 
on  Mars'  Hill.  But  it  is  still  now  as  then, 
wanting  in  that  reverential  habit  of  mind  which 
the  Hebrew  prophets  were  inspired  to  teach  the 
world.  In  vain  do  we  add  to  our  stores  of 
physical  knowledge,  enlarging  the  catalogue  of 
the  stars,  and  extending  to  thousands  of  cen 
turies  the  estimate  of  the  earth's  history,  if  the 
result  of  such  knowledge  is  to  dull  our  sense  of 
reverence  toward  God.  We  boast  of  progress, 
and  in  a  material  sense  the  evidence  of  progress 
is  manifest.  But  material  progress  may  be  at 
tended  by  spiritual  retrogression ;  as  we  read  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  that  "  when  his  heart  was  lifted 
up,  and  his  mind  hardened  in  pride,  he  was 
deposed  from  his  kingly  throne,  and  they  took 
his  glory  from  him ;  and  he  was  driven  from  the 
sons  of  men,  and  his  heart  was  made  like  the 
beasts." 

Progress  there  has  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  which  we  have  good  cause  to  acknow- 
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ledge  with  thankfulness.  The  earth  has  been 
overspread  by  races  of  men  who,  as  compared 
with  ancient  conquerors,  carry  with  them  the 
Christian  law  of  justice  and  mercy.  Knowledge 
has  been  increased  and  diffused  to  a  wonderful 
extent ;  and  the  advance  of  invention  is  perhaps 
even  more  wonderful  than  the  advance  of  know 
ledge.  Yet  the  course  of  human  history  is  not 
altogether  progressive,  and  if  any  one  thinks 
to  trace  in  it  a  gradual  development  of  man 
from  a  lower  type  of  animal,  there  are  insur 
mountable  difficulties  in  the  way.  Among  the 
earliest  buildings  in  the  world  are  the  Pyramids, 
which  were  not  the  work  of  unskilful  men.  The 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  do  not  strike  us  as  merely  a  feat  of  bar 
baric  ingenuity,  to  be  praised  with  allowance  for 
the  early  date ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  remain 
after  2,000  years,  a  standard  of  excellence 
beyond  appeal.  The  Homeric  poems,  notwith 
standing  the  primitive  manners  which  they  de 
scribe,  show  a  genius  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  as  an  intermediate  stage  of  evolution  from 
the  ape.  From  these  and  other  examples  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  the  normal  progress 
of  mankind  and  society  is  far  from  uniform.  We 
see  that,  by  the  special  gift  of  God,  certain 
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nations  have  been  endowed  at  very  early  periods 
with  faculties  which  are  the  wonder  of  all 
posterity. 

We  Christians  hold,  in  accordance  with  this 
view  of  history  in  general,  that  God  inspired  the 
prophets  of  Israel  to  see  more  deeply  into  the 
spiritual  relations  of  God  and  man,  than  phi 
losophers  can  see  even  now,  after  all  the 
triumphs  of  inductive  science.  We  have  learned 
to  illustrate  their  words,  but  not  to  supersede 
them.  We  have  learned  to  regard  Christ  as  a 
light  to  the  Gentiles  of  many  a  nation  beyond 
the  limits  which  bounded  the  Jewish  prophet's 
vision.  Thus  we  have  seen  in  our  day  a  race 
of  ferocious  heathen  in  New  Zealand  added  to 
the  family  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  But  modern 
discovery  has  not  taught  us  a  higher  ideal  of 
moral  Beauty  and  Goodness,  than  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  supreme  exaltation  is  not 
affected  by  the  more  extended  range  of  our 
experience.  Nor  is  the  mental  attitude  of  phi 
losophers,  who  bow  the  knee  to  no  God,  more 
worthy  of  the  highest  manhood,  than  the  atti 
tude  of  humility  in  which  Moses  obeyed  the 
voice  from  the  Burning  Bush,  "Put  off  thy 
shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 
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The  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful  form 
a  philosophical  Trinity,  which  is  a  mere  abstrac 
tion  of  the  human  mind,  deriving  all  its  value 
from  the  objects  with  which  the  terms  are 
associated.  Vulgar  minds  debase  Goodness, 
Truth  and  Beauty  to  their  own  level.  It  is  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  alone  that  they  are  fully 
revealed  and  interpreted.  Faith,  as  Richard 
Hooker  says,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Ecclesi 
astical  Polity,  "  has  for  its  principal  object  that 
eternal  Verity  which  hath  discovered  the  trea 
sures  of  hidden  wisdom  in  Christ."  Hope  has 
"  for  its  highest  object  that  everlasting  Good 
ness  which  in  Christ  doth  quicken  the  dead," 
Charity  has  "for  its  final  object  that  incom 
prehensible  Beauty  which  shineth  in  the  counte 
nance  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 


IX.  THE    NEW  COVENANT. 

"  They  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto 
the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord." — Jeremiah  xxxi.  34. 

(WfiitsuntOre.) 

UPON  the  face  of  this  prophecy,  which  was 
uttered  in  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  a  promise  of 
the  New  Covenant,  which  was  fulfilled  by 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Jeremiah's  words  of  consolation  to  his 
unhappy  brethren  are  applied  to  Christ  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to-day  particularly 
to  one  point,  the  promise  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  should  be  diffused  among  all  classes 
and  all  ages.  "  They  shall  all  know  me,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest."  This  is  the  peculiar 
blessing  of  the  New  Covenant. 

In  old  times,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  was  hidden  even 
from  the  best  of  His  chosen  people.  One  in- 
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stance  is  enough  to  show  this.  King  Josiah,  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah's  youth,  was  made  aware 
of  the  contents  of  the  law  of  the  Lord,  of  which 
he  was  previously  ignorant.  He  was  horror- 
struck  when  he  first  read  the  sacred  books 
which  Were  found  by  the  High  Priest  in  the 
Temple,  and  learned  how  the  people  had  fallen 
under  the  terrible  curses  of  Deuteronomy.  Nor 
was  the  case  much  better  in  the  days  imme 
diately  before  Christ's  ministry.  He  said  to  the 
expounders  of  the  law,  "  Ye  have  taken  away 
the  key  of  knowledge ;  ye  entered  not  in  your 
selves,  and  ye  hindered  them  that  were  entering." 
A  veil  was  upon  their  hearts,  which  was  not 
lifted,  until  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  to  the  Apostles 
and  their  companions  a  new  power  of  insight 
into  Divine  mysteries,  by  which  they  recognized 
the  crucified  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  ascended 
to  His  Father's  throne. 

Then,  by  a  wonderful  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
God  made  Himself  known  to  the  whole  Chris 
tian  Church,  to  old  and  young,  as  He  had  never 
yet  been  known  even  to  the  most  favoured 
saints  of  the  Old  Covenant.  Christ's  words  to 
His  disciples  held  good  for  the  least  of  those 
who  partook  of  the  spiritual  gifts  of  Pentecost : 
"Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that 
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ye  see ;  for  I  tell  you,  that  many  prophets  and 
kings  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye 
see,  and  have  not  seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those 
things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them." 
A  practical  question,  which  is  suggested  by  these 
words,  is,  How  far  do  we,  in  our  generation,  con 
tribute  to  preserve  and  extend  that  knowledge 
of  God,  which  is  the  special  heritage  of  the 
Christian  Church?  What  means  have  we  of 
teaching  the  ignorant  to  "  know  the  Lord,"  and 
how  do  we  use  those  means  ? 

I  would  answer  this  question  in  the  simplest 
way,  by  reference  to  the  Church  Catechism. 
There  we  have,  in  a  short  compass,  the  chief 
lessons  which  the  Church  has  to  teach  her 
members ;  and  though  the  language  is  adapted 
to  children,  the  plan  is  so  comprehensive,  and 
the  teaching  so  profound,  that  a  wise  man  may 
throughout  his  life  find  in  it  the  cardinal  points 
of  all  his  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth. 

i.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  Catechism 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  teaches  us  to  look  td 
God.  In  any  system  of  religious  education, 
the  whole  course  depends  on  the  idea  of  God 
which  is  presented  to  the  learner.  Suppose  you 
have  a  young  child  under  your  care,  and  you 
wish  to  teach  him.  How  will  you  begin  ?  One 
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way  is  to  threaten  him  :  "  God  will  punish  you, 
if  you  do  wrong."  Another  way  is  to  entice 
him  :  "  God  will  reward  you,  if  you  do  right." 
But  there  is  a  better  way  than  either  of  these. 
Such  appeals  to  fear  and  hope  touch  the  lower, 
not  the  higher,  part  of  our  nature ;  our  selfish 
emotions,  not  those  which  are  generous.  A 
better  way  is  to  kindle,  if  it  may  be,  some  latent 
affection  of  love  and  gratitude,  some  latent  sense 
of  duty,  of  honour,  of  obligation  to  live  up  to 
the  standard  of  a  high  calling.  Now  this  is  the 
method  of  the  Catechism.  A  child  is  taught  in 
the  first  sentence  how  high  his  calling  is :  that 
in  his  Baptism  he  was  made  "  a  member  of 
Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  He  stands  already 
enrolled  in  the  family  of  God,  and  Heaven  is  his 
inheritance.  Henceforth,  he  has  to  live  up  to 
his  privileges.  Such  a  mode  of  teaching  may 
be  compared  to  the  words  in  which  the  most 
heroic  of  ancient  nations  laid  the  foundations  of 
patriotism.  Spartan  mothers  told  their  children , 
"  It  is  your  privilege  to  be  a  citizen  of  Sparta  : 
be  worthy  of  it."  We  have  a  city,  a  heavenly 
city,  the  New  Jerusalem.  In  our  membership 
of  Christ,  in  our  filial  adoption  as  children  of 
God,  in  our  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven,  we  have  the  noblest  motives  to  well 
doing,  motives  which  lift  us  out  of  our  natural 
baseness,  and  lead  us  to  know  God  better  by 
loving  Him. 

2.  Next  come  the  Baptismal  vows,  to  re 
nounce  Sin,  to  believe  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
to  keep  God's  commandments.  The  evil  which 
we  are  called  to  renounce  is  summed  up  very 
briefly,  but  very  solemnly,  in  three  classes, 
"The  devil  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps  and 
vanity  of  this  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful 
lusts  of  the  flesh."  Children,  in  learning  these 
words,  cannot  understand  half  what  they  imply ; 
but  the  language,  engraved  on  their  memory, 
recurs  again  and  again  with  fuller  significance, 
to  warn  them  in  riper  years. 

Of  the  vow  of  Faith  let  us  observe  how  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  is  set  forth  in  the  Creed. 
The  introductory  words,  "  I  believe  in  God," 
strike  a  key-note  which  distinguishes  the  ancient 
Creed  of  the  Apostles  from  modern  confessions 
of  Faith.  To  say  "  I  believe  in  God,"  is  a  more 
direct  and  personal  act  of  faith,  than  to  affirm 
certain  articles  concerning  God.  It  is  not  only 
to  believe  that  God  is  Almighty,  and  Eternal, 
and  Allwise,  and  Righteous,  and  Merciful,  but 
to  put  a  genuine  trust  in  Him,  which  is  a  moral 
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act,  distinct  from  intellectual  assent  to  any 
dogma.  And  in  practical  life  the  point  of  most 
vital  consequence  is  not  the  assent  of  our  in 
tellect,  but  the  surrender  of  our  hearts. 

Passing  on  to  the  vow  of  Obedience,  we  have 
to  note  the  manner  in  which  the  Ten  Com 
mandments  are  taught  in  the  Catechism.  They 
are  declared  to  be  the  same  which  God  spake, 
saying,  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage."  What  have  we  to  do  with  Egypt, 
or  with  bondage,  we  who  are  not  Jews,  but 
Christians?  "We  were  never  in  bondage  to 
any  man."  Plainly,  the  words  are  not  intended 
for  Christians  in*  their  literal  sense,  but  in  the 
spiritual  sense  expounded  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  We  are  taught  to  look  to  the  Lord 
our  God  as  a  Redeemer  from  the  bondage  of 
sin  and  Satan,  of  which  Egyptian  bondage  is  a 
type.  Thus  a  motive  of  gratitude  is  brought 
to  bear  on  our  practical  duty.  The  Command 
ments  are  given,  not  as  with  a  plain  imperative 
"Thou  shalt  not,"  but  with  a  reference  to  God's 
mercies  in  Christ,  as  if  it  were  said,  "  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  Deliverer ;  thou  shalt  therefore  keep 
these  my  Commandments,  which  are  for  thy 
soul's  good."  So  here,  as  before,  duty  is  put 
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upon  the  high  ground  of  a  moral  obligation, 
beyond  selfish  hope  or  fear.  Further,  the  several 
Commandments  are  interpreted  in  the  Cate 
chism  by  the  light  which  Christ  has  thrown 
upon  them  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

3.  The  latter  part  of  the  Catechism  treats  of 
the  means  of  grace  by  which  God  conveys  to  us 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  His  heavenly  kingdom. 
We  are  taught  the  necessity  of  Prayer,  the 
words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  their  meaning. 
We  are  taught  also  the  meaning  and  virtue  of 
the  two  Sacraments  which  Christ  ordained  for 
His  Church  :  the  washing  of  Regeneration,  or 
Baptism,  which  is  the  Sacrament  of  Admission, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  the  Sacrament 
of  Communion  with  our  risen  and  ascended 
Lord,  whereby  we  are  made,  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  verily  and  indeed  partakers  of  His 
Body  and  Blood. 

I  touch  only  the  more  prominent  points 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  Church  Catechism 
as  to  its  doctrine  and  method.  These  are 
enough,  however,  to  show  what  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
"  They  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  saith  the  Lord."  For  the  most  part, 
the  language  is  easy  for  children  to  understand, 
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and  what  is  more  difficult  is  so  condensed  as 
to  be  easily  learned  by  heart,  and  may  be  drawn 
from  the  memory  afterwards,  like  Joseph's 
hoarded  corn,  in  time  of  need.  It  has  often 
happened,  that  men  in  prison,  or  on  the  sea,  or 
in  great  trouble  of  mind,  have  been  thankful  to 
recollect  lessons  of  their  childhood,  which  were 
laid  up  in  their  memory,  but  imperfectly  under 
stood,  until  experience  brought  a  key  to  them. 

For  those  who  are  advanced  in  Christian  know 
ledge  the  Catechism  has  another  use.  It  serves 
to  call  us  back  from  refinements  and  subtleties 
of  learning  to  the  principles  of  eternal  life.  What 
is  of  most  vital  importance  is  contained  in  these 
questions  and  answers,  to  which  the  deepest 
study  can  add  but  little.  It  may  often  allay  the 
heat  of  controversies  to  test  them  by  the  simple 
rule  of  our  childhood,  and  ask,  "  What  has  this 
to  do  with  renouncing  the  mastery  of  the  devil, 
the  world,  and  the  flesh  ?  What  has  it  to  do  with 
belief  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost? 
What  has  it  to  do  with  our  duty  to  God  and  our 
neighbour  ?  What  has  it  to  do  with  our  use  of 
the  means  of  grace,  Prayer  and  Holy  Commu 
nion? 

Some  of  the  shadows  which  loom  large  to  the 
eye  of  imagination,  dissolve  into  vapour  at  this 
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test,  and  we  learn  in  the  light  of  our  early  Chris 
tian  teaching  to  distinguish  our  real  enemies  in 
the  spiritual  battle  of  life  ;  the  many-headed 
forms  of  Anti-Christ ;  Belial,  who  presides  over 
godless  idleness,  and  Mammon,  who  presides 
over  godless  industry.  Having  thus  in  the  Cate 
chism  a  method  of  religious  instruction,  by  means 
of  which,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  conveyed  to 
every  member  of  the  Church,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  least,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  how 
we  can  make  the  best  use  of  it.  Those  who  are 
teachers  have  to  devise  ways  of  interesting  their 
scholars  in  their  lessons  ;  not,  of  course,  by 
diverting  their  minds  away  from  the  subject  in 
hand,  but  by  a  lively  interest  on  their  own  part, 
by  patience  and  gentleness,  by  such  illustra 
tions  from  Scripture  and  from  daily  life  as  will 
bring  each  lesson  home  to  the  learner's  con 
science. 

Let  us  not  forget,  brethren,  that  we  have  a 
rival  in  the  field  of  education,  one  who  sows 
tares  in  the  field  among  the  good  seed,  while 
men  sleep.  The  same  old  serpent  who  bade 
our  first  parents  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  is  always  busy,  tempting  the  chil 
dren  of  Adam  from  their  innocence,  and  pro 
mising  that  they  shall  be  as  gods,  with  their 
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eyes  open.  Civilization,  especially  in  the  form 
which  it  wears  in  the  great  cities  and  centres  of 
industry,  has  its  schools  of  vice  as  well  as  its 
schools  of  virtue.  To  appreciate  the  benefit  of 
religious  education,  we  have  only  to  compare 
together  a  well-trained  Christian  child  with  a 
wild  Arab  of  the  streets,  the  Isaac  and  the 
Ishmael  of  our  own  day.  The  child  of  promise, 
who  has  learned  by  precept  and  example  to 
know  the  Lord,  is  loving  and  reverent,  truthful, 
pure  in  speech,  bearing  in  his  aspect  a  refrac 
tion  of  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  him. 
The  other,  ignorant  of  good,  is  terribly  knowing 
in  evil.  Speak  to  him,  and  a  circumstantial 
falsehood  rises  to  his  lips  more  promptly  than 
the  truth.  Every  art  of  deception  is  familiar 
to  him.  He  has  at  command  a  strange  dialect 
of  foulness  and  blasphemy,  though  he  cannot 
read,  and  has  never  learned  to  pray.  His  nature 
resembles  that  of  a  cunning  wild  beast,  rather 
than  that  of  an  heir  of  immortality. 

Do  not  think  that  the  evil  in  such  a  nature  is 
to  be  uprooted  by  merely  secular  education. 
Something,  indeed  very  much,  may  be  done  by 
this  means,  which  I  would  not  ignore.  Habits 
of  discipline  tame  the  animal  fierceness  of  the 
blood  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ- 
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ing  opens  the  mind  to  the  possibility  of  commu 
nication  with  the  noblest  minds.  Yet,  if  the 
street  Arab  grows  up  with  no  more  than  secular 
education,  his  improvement  will  be  chiefly  on 
the  surface.  His  increased  knowledge  will  be 
increased  power  for  evil.  Well-clothed,  well- 
mannered,  skilled  in  penmanship,  but  without 
knowledge  of  God,  he  will  be  a  more  dangerous 
member  of  society  than  when  his  ragged  and 
rude  exterior  put  men  on  their  guard  against 
him.  Secular  education  cannot  fulfil  its  own 
professed  object — that  of  making  a  man  a  good 
citizen — except  by  bringing  the  laws  of  God's 
kingdom  into  the  conduct  of  daily  life. 

To  have  rescued  one  poor  child  from  fellow 
ship  in  nature  with  the  ape  and  the  fox,  to  fellow 
ship  with  saints  and  angels,  is  an  achievement 
which  a  man  might  well  take  comfort  to  remem 
ber  on  his  death-bed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  a  cause  for  bitter  remorse,  when  our 
eyes  are  opened,  as  they  must  be  hereafter,  to 
see  the  evil  which  we  might  have  hindered,  in 
this  our  day,  if  we  had  tried.  I  can  fancy  nothing 
more  excruciating  than  to  be  set  face  to  face  with 
the  spectacle  of  ruined  and  wasted  lives,  and  to 
be  aware  that  we  might,  if  we  would,  have  saved 
them.  By  the  judgment  of  impartial  witnesses, 
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men  of  other  nations,  England  is  only  of  late 
awakened  to  her  duty  in  these  respects.  Years 
ago,  while  slavery  still  prevailed  in  America,  I 
remember  hearing  an  outspoken  young  slave 
owner  reproach  us  for  mock  philanthropy,  in 
denouncing  slavery  abroad  while  we  neglected 
the  poor  and  their  children  at  home.  Every 
kind  of  motive — Christian  charity,  prudence, 
honourable  shame — combines  to  impel  us  in  the 
cause  of  religious  education.  We  cannot  keep 
for  ourselves  the  blessing  of  the  knowledge  of 
God,  without  seeking  to  impart  it  to  others.  To 
forget  them  is  to  forget  Him.  The  knowledge 
of  God  is  a  blessing  which  increases  in  the  act 
of  distribution,  like  the  bread  which  was  given 
by  Christ  in  the  wilderness. 


X.   THE   RECHABITES. 

"  They  said,  We  will  drink  no  wine  ;  for  Jonadab  the 
son  of  Rechab  our  father  commanded  us,  saying,  Ye 
shall  drink  no  wine,  neither  ye,  nor  your  sons  for  ever." 
— -Jeremiah  xxxv.  6. 

(^ebenteentf)  Jbunlras  after  ftrtnitg.) 

THE  story  of  the  Rechabites  is  both  inte 
resting  and  instructive.  They  were  a 
pious  tribe  of  Arabs,  living  in  tents,  and  holding 
to  the  ancient  customs  of  their  fathers.  By 
descent  they  were  sprung  from  the  Kenites,  who 
befriended  the  Children  of  Israel  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness  and  afterwards.  They 
made  their  home  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
worshipped  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  Neverthe 
less  they  dwelt  apart,  among  their  flocks  and 
herds,  tilling  no  field,  planting  nothing,  sow 
ing  nothing,  and  religiously  abstaining  from 
wine,  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  their 
famous  ancestor  Jonadab,  the  ally  of  King 
Jehu.  Jonadab  seems  to  have  regarded  with 
a  prudent  fear  the  corruption  of  morals  in 
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Jewish  cities,  and  taught  his  children  to 
cherish  the  simple  patriarchal  manners  of  their 
ancestors. 

So  they  did  for  nearly  three  hundred  years 
after  Jonadab,  until  the  invasion  of  Judah  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  terror  caused  by  that 
great  destroyer,  the  Rechabites  fled  from  their 
pastures,  and  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  Here  they  were  found  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  who  drew  from  their  example 
a  lesson  of  warning  to  the  Jews.  He  offered 
them  wine,  which  they  refused,  because  it  had 
been  forbidden  by  their  father :  whereupon  he 
took  up  his  prophetic  discourse,  and  pointed 
the  contrast  between  the  obedience  of  the 
Rechabites  to  their  father's  commandment,  and 
the  disobedience  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the 
commandment  of  God.  He  concluded  by  pre 
dicting  evil  to  Judah  and  blessing  to  the  Recha 
bites.  "  Jonadab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand 
before  me  for  ever."  His  words  were  fulfilled 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Rechabites  to  serve  with 
the  Levites  in  the  Lord's  House.  To  this  day 
there  are  tribes  in  Arabia,  who  claim  to  be 
descended  from  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab, 
and  who  keep  his  precepts. 

In  considering  the  lessons  which  are  suggested 
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to  us  by  the  example  of  the  Rechabites,  three 
points  require  attention,  i.  Their  filial  obe 
dience.  2.  The  particular  rule  which  they 
obeyed.  3.  The  rule  which  we  are  called  to 
obey. 

i.  It  is  the  first  point,  their  filial  obedience, 
on  which  the  prophet  lays  stress.  They  held 
in  reverence  the  sayings  of  their  father  with  a 
childlike  simplicity,  because  of  the  veneration 
which  they  felt  for  him.  Jeremiah's  blessing  on 
them  is  a  personal  application  of  the  promise  of 
the  Fifth  Commandment.  They  honoured  their 
father,  and  their  days  were  prolonged  in  the 
land.  This  promise  of  length  of  days  is  fulfilled 
in  nations,  even  more  than  in  individuals. 
Nothing  contributes  more  surely  to  the  lasting 
welfare  of  a  State  than  a  habit  of  reverence  in 
the  people  for  law,  which  is  in  fact  what  has 
been  laid  down  by  custom  or  authority  in  time 
past.  We  have  this  illustrated  by  the  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  if  we  compare  the  two. 
The  short-lived  existence  of  the  Greek  republics 
is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  enduring  strength 
of  the  Roman  republic ;  and  the  most  obvious 
explanation  of  the  contrast  is,  that  the  Romans 
held  in  honour  the  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and 
the  Greeks  did  not.  It  has  been  hitherto  a 
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part  of  our  national  character  to  respect  autho 
rity,  precedent,  and  custom,  even  in  the  changes 
which  are  made  from  time  to  time ;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  our  national  blessings  depend 
in  great  measure  on  our  doing  so.  The 
falling  off  in  habits  of  respect  for  parents,  and 
for  authority  of  every  kind,  which  we  cannot 
but  observe  of  late  years,  is  a  bad  sign  for  the 
future. 

2.  It  is  right  to  inquire  how  far  the  particular 
rule  which  the  Rechabites  obeyed  is  commended 
for  its  own  sake.  And  here  we  find  that  God's 
law  leaves  every  man  at  liberty,  to  the  direction 
of  his  own  conscience.  Jeremiah  does  not  say 
a  word  in  praise  of  the  Rechabites,  except  with 
reference  to  their  father's  command;  and  the 
point  of  their  obedience  would  be  less  emphatic 
if  it  had  not  been  shown  in  an  indifferent 
matter,  in  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  disobey. 
What  is  commended  in  them  is  their  loving 
and  willing  obedience,  in  a  case  where  they 
might  have  acted  otherwise  without  breach  of  a 
moral  law.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  teaches  that 
we  are  free  to  live  after  the  manner  of  the 
Rechabites,  as  John  the  Baptist  did  in  regard 
to  abstinence  ;  or  to  dwell  in  cities  and  drink 
wine,  as  He  Himself  did.  In  fact  Christ  did 
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much  more,  for  He  in  some  measure  reversed 
the  rule  of  the  Rechabites.  He  built  houses 
in  following  His  foster-father's  trade,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  same  principle  of  filial 
duty.  He  not  only  drank  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  but  provided  it  miraculously,  on  one  occa 
sion,  and  hallowed  it  by  His  sacramental  ordi 
nance  at  the  Last  Supper. 

3.  We  come  in  the  third  place  to  the  vital 
question,  What  is  the  rule  which  we  are  called 
to  obey,  as  children  of  a  Heavenly  Father? 
That  rule  is  expressed  in  the  well-known  two 
Commandments  on  which  hang  all  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  enjoining  on  us  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  It  is  a  rule 
which,  in  its  full  extent,  covers  the  entire  field 
of  our  duty  in  every  relation  of  life.  But  the 
application  of  this  golden  rule,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  subject  which  we  have  now 
before  us,  is  much  more  limited.  We  may  well 
confine  our  attention  for  a  little  while  to  the 
particular  class  of  duties  which  correspond  most 
nearly  to  the  precepts  of  Jonadab  the  son  of 
Rechab. 

Temperance  in  the  true  and  large  sense  of 
a  habit  of  self-control,  was  a  virtue  in  the 
estimation  of  the  ancients;  and  it  is  also  a 
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virtue  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  As  a  Chris 
tian  duty,  temperance  rests  on  two  grounds. 
First,  as  redeemed  by  Christ  and  bound  in  love 
to  our  Heavenly  Father,  love  to  God  requires 
us  to  keep  our  bodies  in  the  condition  which  is 
most  favourable  to  His  service.  A  Christian  is 
called  in  duty  to  take  care  of  his  body  as  a 
horse-soldier  takes  care  of  his  horse,  that  it  may 
not  fail  him  when  wanted  for  action.  In  this 
respect  temperance  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  wise  care  for  health,  refraining  from 
excess  of  every  kind,  and  from  that  extreme 
neglect  which  is  as  bad  in  its  consequences  as 
any  other  excess.  If  we  look  upon  our  powers 
of  body  and  mind,  as  committed  to  us  by  God, 
to  be  spent  as  talents  in  His  service,  we  shall 
neither  squander  them  nor  hoard  them,  but  use 
them  wisely,  and  this  practical  wisdom  is  tem 
perance.  It  is  a  perversion  of  the  word  for  a 
man  to  call  himself  temperate,  when  he  abstains 
utterly  from  certain  pleasures  to  indulge  himself 
wantonly  in  certain  others  ;  when,  for  instance, 
he  drinks  no  wine  or  fermented  spirit,  but  eats 
gluttonously,  or  gives  way  to  a  fanatical  spirit 
which  judges  of  all  men  by  the  exciseman's  test, 
ignoring  all  religious  and  political  differences,  in 
comparison  of  the  difference  between  those  who 
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abstain  from  wine  and  those  who  do  not,  and 
seeking  to  put  compulsion  on  those  who  are  not 
to  be  persuaded.  This  is  not  temperance,  but 
essentially  intemperance,  however  good  the 
cause  may  be. 

Let  us  not,  however,  forget  that  we  have  a 
duty  to  our  neighbour  in  this  matter.  The  rules 
which  are  dictated  by  a  right  care  of  our  own 
health  are  a  part  of  our  duty,  but  not  the  whole. 
Our  bodies  are  to  our  souls,  according  to  the 
comparison  which  I  used  just  now,  as  the  horse 
of  a  horse-soldier.  There  is  a  similar  obligation 
to  take  good  care  of  the  health  and  condition  of 
the  animal ;  and  all  for  a  similar  purpose,  which 
may  at  any  time  require  the  sacrifice  of  health, 
or  of  life  itself.  As  a  soldier  in  the  Queen's 
service  risks  his  charger  in  the  battle,  or  gallops 
him  to  death  on  urgent  occasion,  so  a  Christian 
soldier  has  to  use  his  bodily  health,  not  as  may 
seem  best  for  his  personal  advantage,  but  as 
may  be  required  in  his  Lord's  service.  It  may 
happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  will  deny  himself 
lawful,  and  even  wholesome  indulgences,  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  who  are  likely  to  be  led  by  his 
example.  And  such  self-denial  is  not  confined 
to  cases  of  abstinence :  it  may  be  shown  in 
opposite  ways.  Many  a  clergyman  has  thrown 
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himself  into  general  and  even  festive  society,  as 
Francis  Xavier  did,  in  order  to  win  souls  to 
Christ.  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children, 
whereas  the  foolish  make  a  mock  not  only  at 
sin,  but  at  the  virtue  which  they  do  not  under 
stand. 

Our  calling  in  Christ  is  far  higher  than  a 
calling  to  obey  any  single  precept  or  precepts. 
We  are  called  to  give  to  Him  the  more  difficult 
service  of  an  intelligent  self-devotion ;  a  service 
more  difficult,  both  as  requiring  the  vigilant 
exercise  of  our  mind  and  will,  and  also  as 
leaving  us  exposed  to  temptations  against  which 
a  narrower  rule  of  obedience  guards  once  for 
all.  But  in  proportion  as  Christian  duty  is 
difficult,  its  motives  are  high.  These  poor 
Arabs  of  the  house  of  Rechab,  cherishing 
reverently  the  traditions  of  a  sire  long  since 
deceased,  cry  shame  upon  our  negligence  of 
the  Word  of  the  Living  God,  the  Father  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh.  We  may  also  draw  a  similar 
lesson  from  the  Rechabites  of  our  own  day,  the 
abstainers  who,  in  fidelity  to  a  pledge  of  brother 
hood,  refuse  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Granted  that 
their  virtue  is  based  on  human  authority,  have 
we  so  relied  on  Divine  authority  as  to  choose 
a  more  excellent  way  ? 
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The  sum  of  the  matter  is  set  forth  in  a  pre 
cept  of  St.  Paul  with  regard  to  eating  meat, 
which  is  applicable  no  less  to  the  case  of  drink 
ing.  He  says,  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth  despise 
him  that  eateth  not;  and  let  not  him  that 
eateth  not  judge  him  that  eateth  : "  "  He  that 
eateth,  eateth  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  giveth  God 
thanks ;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he 
eateth- not,  and  giveth  God  thanks."  Thus  on 
both  sides  charity  should  prevail ;  but  especially 
it  is  due  on  the  part  of  those  who  indulge  them 
selves,  towards  those  who  deny  themselves.  If 
we  use  the  gifts  of  God  moderately  and  thank 
fully,  let  us  not  disdain  but  honour  the  resolu 
tion  of  those  who  shun  what  they  know  to  be  a 
snare ;  and  still  more  let  us  honour  those,  who 
abridge  their  own  liberty  to  set  an  example  to 
weaker  brethren. 

Finally,  whatever  else  we  do,  let  us  beware  of 
being  tempters  to  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  Do 
not  think  that  good  nature  or  hospitality  requires 
you  to  press  another  and  yet  another  cup  upon 
a  reluctant  guest.  It  is  base  and  selfish  at  the 
best  to  maintain  one's  character  for  hospitality, 
at  the  cost  of  a  friend's  welfare.  Of  that  worse 
offence,  the  tempting  of  the  innocent  to  intoxi 
cation,  I  have  no  words  to  speak.  There  are 
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some  sins  for  which  we  hardly  dare  ask  forgive 
ness,  and  I  know  none  much  worse  than  this. 
I  pray  that  God  may  keep  us  far  from  giving, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  an  occasion  to  our 
brethren  to  stumble. 


XL   JEHOIAKIM. 

"  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David." 
—Jeremiah  xxxvi.  30. 


tl)  Jbuntrag  after  Crtnttg.) 

WE  read  in  these  words  the  final  doom 
of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Warning  after 
warning  had  been  given  in  vain  by  the  mouth 
of  God's  prophets.  Miraculous  signs  of  God's 
mercy  and  truth  had  also  been  given  in  vain. 
For  more  than  a  century  judgment  had  been 
impending.  The  Northern  Kingdom  was  swept 
away,  while  Hezekiah  was  reigning  at  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  holy  city  was  spared  at  that  time  in 
answer  to  his  intercession.  His  son  Manasseh, 
who  fell  into  idolatry,  was  actually  taken  captive 
to  Babylon,  and  restored  on  his  humble  repen 
tance,  as  one  brought  back  from  the  dead.  So 
the  idea  of  a  Babylonian  captivity  was  familiar 
to  the  Jews,  long  before  it  was  realized  for 
the  whole  nation.  The  final  catastrophe  was 
hastened  by  the  iniquity  of  Amon,  who  chose 
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to  imitate  the  sins,  and  not  the  amendment,  of 
his  father  Manasseh.  After  Amon's  death,  a 
gleam  of  light  shone  upon  the  land  of  Israel, 
when  his  son  Josiah  restored  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  with  unprecedented  zeal.  For  a  time 
the  reformation  was  complete.  But  'the  defeat 
and  death  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo  left  the  king 
dom  in  jeopardy.  His  sons  were  unfit  to  take 
his  place,  and  had  short  inglorious  reigns,  as 
vassals  of  their  powerful  neighbours,  Egypt  or 
Babylon.  Nevertheless,  when  the  eldest,  Je- 
hoiakim,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  God  declared 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  that  He  would  recall 
His  sentence  against  Judah,  if  the  prince  and 
people  would  amend  their  ways  (ch.  xxvi.).  This 
was  the  last  appeal,  and  it  was  rejected  with 
scorn,  as  we  read  in  the  chapter  from  which  my 
text  is  taken. 

It  is  one  of  those  vivid  pictures  of  the  Bible 
which  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  king  sat  in 
his  winter  palace,  probably  the  same  of  which 
we  are  told  that  he  built  it  with  cedar,  and 
adorned  it  with  ivory  and  vermilion,  compelling 
workmen  to  labour,  and  defrauding  them  of 
their  wages  (ch.  xxii.).  As  he  sat  there  over  the 
fire,  surrounded  by  his  counsellors,  a  roll  of  pro 
phecy,  written  by  Baruch  at  the  dictation  of 
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Jeremiah,  was  brought  in.  It  set  forth  the 
Lord's  invitation  to  repentance,  the  Lord's 
threat  of  captivity.  The  king  took  the  roll,  cut 
it  piecemeal  with  his  penknife,  and  cast  the 
shreds  into  the  fire.  Two  of  his  counsellors 
remonstrated,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  them. 
The  rest  looked  on  calmly  at  the  king's  impious 
act.  A  sort  of  infatuation  seemed  to  possess 
them,  as  if  they  defied  God  to  fulfil  His 
curse. 

The  good  king  Josiah  was  not  long  dead,  yet 
his  work  and  example  were  forgotten  already; 
His  reign  had  been  too  short.  Old  men  were 
still  living  who  had  assisted  in  the  "  provoca 
tions  of  Manasseh,"  his  Moloch  sacrifices  and 
sorceries,  and  had  continued  to  take  part  in  the 
fascinating  orgies  of  Syrian  paganism  before 
Josiah  grew  up  to  manhood.  For  them  the 
reformation  of  Judah  was  a  new  thing,  to  which 
they  were  not  yet  reconciled.  It  had  passed 
over  the  land  like  a  fire,  consuming  the  idolatry 
which  was  on  the  surface,  but  leaving  its  root 
untouched.  The  foul  weeds  of  the  same  stock 
sprang  up  again  after  Josiah's  death,  and  no 
where  more  rankly  than  in  the  courts  of  his 
own  palace.  Each  of  his  three  sons  is  described 
in  Holy  Scripture  with  the  same  sentence,  "He 
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did   that  which  was   evil  in  the  sight   of  the 
Lord." 

It  may  have  been  that  Josiah,  like  many  great 
sovereigns  and  rulers,  neglected  his  own  house 
hold  in  zeal  for  the  public  good.  At  all  events, 
his  son  Jehoiakim's  character  shows  all  the 
signs  of  extreme  indulgence,  as  if  he  had  never 
known  any  law  but  his  own  will.  Such  a  selfish 
character  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  reaction 
of  nature  against  too  much  severity  :  sometimes 
it  is  the  result  of  passions  left  to  run  wild.  It 
is  in  either  case  a  profitable  study.  Jehoiakim's 
conduct  is,  indeed,  beyond  the  wickedness  of 
ordinary  men.  But  the  worst  sins  are  seldom 
anything  more  than  glaring  instances  of  com 
mon  sins.  The  temptations  of  royalty  are 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  magnify  faults  into 
vices.  For  kings  are  but  human,  and  their 
high  position  makes  their  faults  not  only 
more  conspicuous  but  more  calamitous ;  while 
it  removes  them  from  the  control  of  society, 
without  increasing  their  power  of  self-control. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  faults  of 
unbridled  passion.  We  may  regard  the  con 
duct  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  terrible  retribution 
which  followed,  as  a  lesson  written  large  for  our 
instruction. 
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Scripture  shows  the  selfish  king  at  his  worst. 
We  see  clearly  his  insolence,  his  heartless  neglect 
of  the  unpaid  labourers  who  had  built  his  house, 
his  cruelty  to  the  prophets  who  warned  him  of 
his  duty.  In  common  life  such  bad  features  of 
selfishness  are  often  concealed.  It  wears  an 
aspect  so  genial  and  fascinating,  that  it  passes 
for  good-nature.  So  in  our  English  history, 
Charles  II.  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached 
him  by  his  charm  of  manner,  and  made  it  hard 
to  believe  how  unfeeling  he  really  was.  So  we 
may  see  at  college  a  brilliant  youth,  handsome, 
free  and  merry,  who  is  followed  by  an  admiring 
circle  as  he  hurries  with  reckless  extravagance 
from  one  pleasure  to  another;  while  in  the 
background,  almost  forgotten,  are  the  unpaid 
tradesmen  whom  he  has  defrauded,  the  parents 
whose  hearts  he  is  breaking,  the  sisters  whom 
he  has  impoverished,  the  friends  whose  letters 
of  advice  he  has  torn  in  pieces,  and  thrown 
unread  into  the  fire. 

On  he  goes,  in  his  fast  career,  like  those 
riderless  horses  of  Rome,  which  are  adorned 
with  gay  trappings,  and  set  to  run  their  race 
along  the  Corso  between  crowds  of  applauding 
people.  On  either  side  voices  urge  them  on, 
and  their  speed  is  hastened  as  they  move,  by 
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goads,  which  hang  loose  on  their  sides,  and 
swing  with  their  motion.  Woe  for  them  and 
for  the  people,  if  they  leap  their  barrier !  In 
pleasure  or  in  pain,  they  have  no  thought  except 
for  themselves  alone. 

The  world  is  very  lenient  to  characters  of  this 
kind.  Shakespeare,  whose  plays  are  a  mirror  of 
the  world,  shows  marked  partiality  for  Henry  V. 
whose  selfishness  in  youth  and  manhood  was 
ill  compensated  by  his  valour.  Yet  he  has 
shown  the  sorrows  which  Henry  brought  on  his 
father  by  his  wild  youth,  and  the  miseries  which 
his  ambition  brought  on  France  and  England. 

Even  the  most  generous  natural  impulses, 
without  the  government  of  conscience,  leave  a 
man  like  a  high-mettled  horse  without  a  rider. 
Affection  and  desire  are  as  spurs  to  his  hot 
blood,  urging  him  to  swerve  this  way  or  that. 
If  this  be  so  in  the  most  highly  favoured  of  the 
children  of  men,  in  an  Alexander,  for  instance, 
how  much  more  vicious  is  self-indulgence  in 
baser  natures  ?  For  one  who  is  led  astray  by 
generous  impulse,  a  hundred  are  misled  by  such 
passions  as  covetousness,  envy,  luxury,  and  sloth. 
And  then,  as  years  go  on,  character  hardens. 
The  youthful  charm  which  veils  a  selfish  mind 
soon  fades  away,  and  its  aim  becomes  more 
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concentrated  on  a  fixed  purpose.  A  thoroughly 
selfish  man  loses  the  warmth  and  brightness, 
and  play  of  kindly  emotions,  which  he  had  when 
he  was  younger;  and,  if  he  is  religious,  his 
selfishness  penetrates  even  into  his  religion. 
There  is  a  kind  of  religion,  which,  under 
Christian  forms,  ministers  to  selfish  interest ;  a 
faith  without  love,  which  seeks  assurance  for 
one's  own  soul,  and  is  rigid  in  condemnation  of 
the  errors  and  faults  of  one's  brethren.  Such 
was  the  religion  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  old  age,  a 
persecuting  religion,  without  humility,  righteous 
ness,  or  charity. 

But  the  consistent  outcome  of  selfishness  is  to 
turn  away  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
and  set  up  an  idol  after  one's  own  heart,  an  idea 
of  God  which  reflects  one's  baser  self.  A  man's 
God  is  in  effect  his  own  ideal  of  goodness.  So, 
among  the  heathen,  cruel,  foul,  and  licentious 
men  ever  chose  to  worship  cruel,  foul,  and 
licentious  deities. 

From  the  spectacle  of  idolatry  which  Ezekiel 
saw  a  few  years  later,  in  the  Temple  of  Jeru 
salem,  it  appears  that  Jehoiakim  took  this  last 
step.  Ezekiel  describes  with  horror  (ch.  viii),  a 
vision  of  the  Temple  profaned  by  "  Every  form 
of  creeping  things,  and  abominable  beasts,  and 
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all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  portrayed 
upon  the  wall  round  about : "  women  weeping 
for  Tammuz,  and  men  bowing  themselves  in 
worship  of  the  Sun.  Thus  Jehoiakim  filled  up 
the  cup  of  his  iniquity.  Having  imprisoned 
and  slain  the  Lord's  prophets,  and  burned  the 
inspired  message  of  prophecy,  he  turned  to  gross 
idolatry,  his  people  consenting.  But  the  roll 
which  he  destroyed  was  replaced  by  another, 
containing  the  same  words  as  before,  with  a 
terrible  addition  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
Jehoiakim  King  of  Judah,  He  shall  have  none 
to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David ;  and  his  dead 
body  shall  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat, 
and  in  the  night  to  the  frost."  Neither  of  his 
two  miserable  successors  completed  their  reign. 
One  after  another  was  taken  in  chains  to  Babylon, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  came  to  an  end. 

Jeremiah  foretells  the  downfall  of  Jehoiakim  as 
a  judgment  of  God  upon  him  for  his  wickedness. 
"Thy  father,"  he  said,  "judged  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  needy ;  then  it  was  well  with  him : 
was  not  this  to  know  me?  saith  the  Lord."  But 
the  moral  lesson  of  this  history  is  incomplete, 
like  other  moral  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament, 
unless  we  look  forward  to  the  revelation  of  the 
New  Testament. 
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After  the  lapse  of  600  years,  years  of  anxious 
hope  and  waiting  through  much  affliction,  the 
throne  of  David  was  restored  in  a  marvellous 
manner.  Another  king  arose,  of  whom  it  was 
declared  before  his  birth,  "  The  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David, 
and  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for 
ever,  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end."  J  This  later  king  was  anointed,  not  with 
sacramental  oil,  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost  : 
enthroned,  not  on  an  earthly  seat  of  ivory  and 
gold,  but  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high,  having  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Thus  in  His  royal  dignity  the  true  heir  of  David, 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  fulfilled  that  which 
was  prophesied  of  Him,  when  David  in  spirit 
called  Him  Lord.  But  the  contrast  in  His 
Majesty  is  not  more  striking  than  the  contrast  in 
His  life.  For  the  life  of  our  Lord  upon  earth 
set  an  example  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
was  displayed  by  Jehoiakim  and  the  other  weak 
tyrants  who  prepared  their  nation's  ruin. 
Jehoiakim  had  been  all  for  self;  covetous,  un 
just,  cruel,  profane,  all  to  gratify  his  selfish  will. 
Christ  was  purely  unselfish.  "  He  went  about 
doing  good."  His  delight  was  to  do  His 
1  St.  Luke  i.  32. 
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Father's  will,  and  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted. 
There  is  a  passage  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  which  may  remind  us  of  the  roll  of 
prophecy  written  by  Jeremiah.  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  a  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,  and  he  says,  Christ  blotted  it  out,  and  "took 
it  away,  nailing  it  to  his  Cross."  By  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself,  He  removed  our  sentence  of  con 
demnation. 

In  this  contrast  we  read  plainly  the  lesson, 
that  self-indulgence  is  the  way  to  destruction, 
and  that  self-sacrifice  is  the  way  to  life  eternal. 
It  is  a  lesson  for  all,  but  especially  for  the  young, 
who  stand  at  the  dividing  of  roads,  and  are  free 
to  take  the  broad  or  narrow  way.  The  choice 
is  before  you,  with  the  awful  responsibility 
of  freedom.  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy 
youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine 
heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  ;  but  know 
thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee 
into  judgment." 

A  day  of  judgment  awaits  us  all. 

"  When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll." 

How  shall  we  stand  in  that  day,  brethren? 
What  ark  will  save  us  from  the  fiery  flood? 
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Scripture  answers  the  question :  "  I  saw  a  new 

heaven  and  a  new  earth And  I  saw  the 

holy  City,  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven."  Thus  the  glorified  Church 
of  Christ  will  survive  the  ruin  of  this  present 
world. 

Trust  in  Him,  and  endeavour  to  follow  in 
His  steps.  Beware  of  making  weakness  an 
apology  for  selfishness.  When  a  young  man 
has  no  principles,  and  only  passions,  unwise 
friends  will  say  in  excuse  for  him  that  he  is 
weak.  So  he  is,  doubtless,  but  the  Apostle 
Paul  bids  us  "  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might,"  and  thereby  teaches  us 
that  by  the  help  of  God,  we  can  be  strong.  We 
are  never  allowed  to  incur  temptation,  without 
spiritual  grace  being  given  us  to  resist  it.  The 
Angels  of  grace  that  preserved  Joseph  in  Egypt, 
and  Daniel  in  Babylon,  are  ready  to  guard  every 
soul  that  looks  to  Christ  for  salvation. 


XII.  EZEKIEL'S  VISION. 

"  He  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet, 
and  I  will  speak  unto  thee." — Ezekiel  ii.  I. 

(ISigfjteetttf)  S?unftag  after  Critutg.) 

IN  the  order  of  God's  providence,  the  Chil 
dren  of  Israel  were  chosen  to  bear  witness 
to  Him  among  all  nations ;  and  this  purpose  of 
His  was  fulfilled  in  them  by  a  wonderful  course 
of  discipline.  They  were  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world ; 
among  them,  yet  not  of  them.  After  their  de 
liverance  from  Egypt  they  received  as  a  posses 
sion  the  Land  of  Promise ;  and  they  learned  in 
their  mountain  home  the  meaning  of  the  revela 
tion,  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  was  their  King.  To 
that  revelation  they  were  unfaithful.  They  turned 
too  readily  to  the  idols  which  their  kings  from 
time  to  time  set  before  them.  It  became  neces 
sary  that  they  should  go  into  exile,  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  to  which  God  had  called 
them  in  their  own  land.  So  in  our  day,  many  a 
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child  learns  to  value  his  home,  and  the  tender 
care  of  his  parents,  when  he  is  compelled  to 
leave  them,  and  finds  himself  among  strangers 
who  treat  him  harshly.  The  captivity  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylon  seems  to  have  kindled  in  their 
hearts  an  extraordinary  yearning  of  home-sick 
ness  for  their  country,  and  above  all  for  that 
sacred  city  which  God  had  chosen  for  His  sanc 
tuary.  Jerusalem  was  ever  present  to  their 
imaginations.  They  sang — 
"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and 

wept, 

When  we  remembered  thee,  O  Zion." 
From  the  dreary,  monotonous  plains  of  the 
Euphrates  their  thoughts  turned  back  to  the 
mountain  ridges  of  the  Holy  Land  where,  at  a 
height  above  the  Jordan  valley  equal  to  the  height 
of  Snowdon,  the  hills  stood  about  Jerusalem, 
where  God's  temple  had  been  a  wonder  of  the 
world  until  it  was  destroyed.  Moreover,  along 
with  this  pining  home-sickness  came  a  sense,  of 
the  goodness  and  greatness  of  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
the  One  True  God,  which  they  had  not  felt  be 
fore.  The  lesson,  enforced  'by  the  terrible  dis 
cipline  of  the  Captivity,  was  not  learned  in  vain. 
It  sank  into  the  hearts  of  the  captive  Jews. 
From  that  time  forward,  whatever  their  faults 
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and  errors,  they  spurned  idolatry  \  and  clung 
with  the  constancy  of  martyrs  to  the  worship  of 
the  Lord  their  God.  Among  the  prophets  it 
was  Ezekiel,  beyond  others,  who  was  called  to 
expound  this  lesson  to  his  people.  His  pro 
phecy  was  written  in  captivity ;  but,  as  he  was 
carried  away  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  his 
visions  have  constant  reference  to  the  fall  of  the 
holy  city,  and  to  its  future  restoration.  Even 
Jeremiah,  in  the  midst  of  the  destruction,  has 
not  more  vivid  pictures  of  the  things  he  saw ; 
and  we  have  besides  in  Ezekiel  another  element 
of  prophecy,  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  captives,  living  among  an  idolatrous  nation. 
Ezekiel  was  a  priest,  his  mind  full  of  the  law 
and  the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant.  He  had 
been  accustomed,  as  were  all  devout  Jews,  in 
proportion  to  their  devoutness,  to  regard  idols 
with  religious  horror.  He  was  born  after  the 
time  of  Josiah's  reformation,  and  may  probably 
never  have  seen  any  such  graven  images,  as  met 
his  eyes  in  the  halls  and  streets  of  Babylon.  To 
us  those  images  are  familiar.  We  have  in  our 
museums  many  a  specimen  of  the  winged  crea 
tures  with  form  of  lion  or  bull,  with  head  of 
man  or  eagle,  strangely  compounded.  They  are 
mere  curiosities  to  us  :  but  to  the  captive  Jewish 
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priest  they  were  prodigies,  violating  the  Com 
mandments  of  God ;  and  yet  more  portentous, 
as  they  were  emblems  of  the  conquering  power 
which  had  laid  God's  temple  in  the  dust.  To 
his  natural  reason  it  might  have  seemed,  as  to 
the  boastful  Assyrian,  that  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  had  not  been  able  to  deliver  Zion  from 
the  enemy's  hand :  that  the  idols  of  Babylon 
represented  a  mightier  power  than  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac.  But  he  found  comfort  in 
a  vision  of  glory  which  was  revealed  to  him. 

A  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north,  and  a 
great  cloud,  and  a  fire,  in  the  midst  of  which 
were  four  living  creatures.  Every  one  had  four 
faces,  and  every  one  had  four  wings.  One  face  was 
that  of  a  man,  another  that  of  a  lion,  another 
that  of  an  ox  ;  another  that  of  an  eagle.  They 
came  to  and  fro  like  flashes  of  lightning,  on 
wheels  within  wheels  ;  and  above  them  was  a 
throne  on  which  was  seated  the  Lord  God 
Almighty.  In  the  mysterious  details  of  this 
vision  it  is  not  hard  to  recognize  the  central 
truth  which  it  revealed :  namely,  that  the  Lord 
Jehovah  was  exalted  above  the  gods  of  the 
heathen.  Glorified  creatures,  corresponding  in 
their  attributes  to  the  images  of  Babylon,  were 
seen  by  the  prophet  in  his  vision,  not  as  gods, 
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but  as  the  supporters  of  Jehovah's  throne. 
For  a  moment,  under  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  Babylonian  conquest,  they  appeared  to 
be  supreme ;  as,  to  the  mind  of  Goethe, 
Napoleon  in  his  day  appeared  to  be  invincible. 
Yet  these  Assyrian  gods  were  really  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Eternal  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth, 

"  Who  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot, 
And  walketh  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  : 
Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits, 
And  his  ministers  a  flaming  fire." 

Other  prophets  before  Ezekiel  had  been  in 
spired  to  declare  the  same  truth,  though  in  less 
vivid  imagery.  Isaiah  had  prophesied  concern 
ing  Sennacherib,  that  he  was  subject  to  God's 
will,  as  a  brute  beast  in  the  hands  of  his  driver  : 
"  I  will  put  my  hook  in  thy  nose,  and  my  bridle 
in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee  back  by  the  way 
by  which  thou  earnest"  (xxxvii.  29).  "  I  have 
brought  it  to  pass,  that  thou  shouldest  be  to  lay 
waste  defenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps." 

Jeremiah  also  prophesied,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
....  I  have  made  the  earth,  ....  and  have 
given  it  unto  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me. 
And  now  have  I  given  all  these  lands  into  the 
K 
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hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon, 
my  servant."     (xxvii.  4-6.) 

These  prophecies,  however,  were  uttered  be 
fore  the  captivity  of  Judah.  It  was  reserved 
for  Ezekiel  to  declare,  in  the  actual  desolation 
of  the  Temple  of  God,  that  His  sovereignty 
was  still  absolute  over  those  who  had  destroyed 
the  visible  symbols  of  His  worship,  and  over 
the  false  gods  of  their  religion.  In  the  misery 
of  exile  and  of  captivity  Ezekiel  calls  his  fellow- 
sufferers  to  put  their  trust  in  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  to  believe  that  the  sorrows,  which 
they  were  compelled  to  endure,  were  a  discipline 
of  tribulation,  through  which  their  souls  were  to 
be  purified.  To  make  the  lesson  more  emphatic, 
he  was  required  to  instruct  his  brethren  through 
the  example  of  his  own  private  affliction,  as  by 
a  parable.  His  wife  was  taken  from  him  sud 
denly,  as  we  read  in  chapter  xxiv. ;  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  make  any  lamentation  for  her 
death.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  be 
reaved  soul  draws  consolation  in  its  bereave 
ment  from  the  garb  and  accents  of  mourning ; 
and  neighbours  are  rarely  so  hard-hearted  as  to 
withhold  their  sympathy,  or  at  least  their  re 
spect,  for  the  mourner's  sorrow.  But  Ezekiel 
was  taught,  on  the  day  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
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that  he  must  forbear  to  cry,  and  make  no  mourn 
ing  for  his  dead  wife,  in  order  to  foreshow  the 
unutterable  misery  that  was  to  follow  upon  the 
Jewish  people. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  will 
profane  my  sanctuary,  the  excellency  of  your 
strength,  the  desire  of  your  eyes,  ....  and  your 
sons  and  your  daughters  whom  ye  have  left 
shall  fall  by  the  sword.  And  ye  shall  do  as  I 

have  done Ye  shall  not  mourn  nor  weep." 

The  hard  condition  of  slavery  kept  them  from 
showing  openly  their  sorrow  for  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  :  all  that  was  allowed  them  was  to 
pine  away  in  silence. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  nothing 
more  full  of  pathos  and  pity  than  this  catas 
trophe.  The  actual  destruction  of  the  holy  city 
and  Temple,  the  massacre  of  those  who  filled 
the  valley  of  Hinnom  with  their  unburied  bones, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  rest,  are  not  without 
historical  parallel ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  parallel  for  the  tender  sensibility  of  heart 
which  is  shown  by  such  men  as  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  and  the  Psalmists  of  the 
Captivity.  To  them  a  higher  spiritual  life  gave 
increased  capacities  of  sorrow. 

Yet  even  the  calamities  of  that  dreadful  time, 
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the  slaughter,  the  exile,  the  sack  of  the  city,  in 
which  the  holiest  places  were  profaned,  and  the 
very  Ark  of  the  Covenant  perished,  were  a 
Divine  chastisement  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Jewish  people.  God's  anger  was  not  malevo 
lent,  but  fatherly.  The  misery  of  this  period, 
like  a  purifying  fire,  burned  out  of  the  hearts 
of  the  Jews  whatever  disposition  they  had  for 
merly  had  towards  Gentile  idolatries.  By  de 
stroying  His  own  fair  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
God  raised  for  Himself  a  spiritual  Temple  in 
their  hearts.  And  Ezekiel  was  inspired  to  foresee 
a  new  and  restored  Jerusalem,  from  which  a 
stream  poured  forth  to  the  Dead  Sea,  bringing 
life  by  its  abundant  waters  wherever  it  flowed. 

Not  to  dwell  further  on  the  particulars  of  this 
wonderful  book  of  prophecy,  we  can  read  in  it, 
apart  from  larger  applications,  a  homely  prac 
tical  lesson  as  to  the  discipline  of  sorrow. '  In 
the  course  of  our  private  life  it  may  befall  us  to 
meet  with  affliction,  which,  from  our  human 
point  of  view,  appears  an  unmixed  evil ;  and 
these  lessons  of  Scripture  are  not  given  us  in 
vain,  if  they  teach  us  faith  in  God's  power  and 
will,  to  turn  evil  into  good.  The  loss  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  us,  the  wreck  of  all  on  which  our 
hopes  were  fixed,  may  be  a  needful  process  in 
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our  spiritual  discipline,  as  the  Captivity  of  Judah 
was  a  needful  process  in  the  spiritual  discipline  of 
Judah.  God  still  reigns  in  heaven,  even  though 
on  earth  He  may  seem  to  have  ceased  to  reign. 
What  seems  for  a  time  to  be  the  overthrow  of 
His  rule  of  order  and  good-will,  will  prove  to 
be  a  refining  of  the  soul. 

"  As  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire, 

So  the  heart  must  be  tried  by  pain." 

Sometimes  a  family  is  thrown  into  mourning 
by  the  death  of  the  head,  at  a  period  when  the 
continuance  of  that  life  appears  to  be  of  vital 
importance.  A  father  is  taken,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  when  his  wisdom  and 
calm  authority  are  an  irreparable  loss.  Or  a 
mother  is  taken,  leaving  a  young  family  as  a 
ship  without  a  pilot.  Her  watchful  eye  with 
drawn,  the  children  grow  up  at  random  :  their 
tempers  uncontrolled,  their  choice  of  pursuits 
and  of  friends  left  free  to  go  astray,  for  want 
of  the  seasonable  counsel  and  gentle  restraint 
which  would  have  guided  them  aright,  mould 
ing  their  unformed  characters  like  clay,  before 
they  had  time  to  harden  through  indulgence  of 
self-will.  In  cases  such  as  these,  and  most  of 
us  have  some  experience  of  them,  there  is,  over 
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and  above  the  sorrow  that  moves  us,  a  deeper 
feeling  of  doubt,  almost  of  rebellion  against 
God,  as  if  He  were  undoing  His  own  good 
work.  Or  again,  a  child  is  taken  full  of  pro 
mise,  not  only  of  joy  to  his  parents,  but  of  such 
a  manhood  as  might  serve  for  an  example  to  his 
generation. 

Those  who  are  sincere  in  acknowledging  their 
inmost  thoughts,  will  confess  to  trouble  of  mind 
like  that  which  is  expressed  by  the  Psalmist  : 
"  O  God,  wherefore  art  thou  absent  from  us  so 
long  ?  wherefore  is  thy  wrath  so  hot  against  the 
sheep  of  thy  pasture  ?  "  I  conceive  that  we  have 
the  answer  to  anxious  questionings  like  these, 
in  the  great  lesson  of  the  Jewish  captivity. 
There  is  a  discipline  of  sorrow  to  be  undergone, 
as  a  purifying  fire.  It  is  not  merely  punish 
ment  of  wrongdoing,  for  families  are  so  knit 
together  in  one  body,  that  they  share  each 
other's  prosperity  and  adversity.  Nor  is  the 
sorrow  merely  pain  to  be  undergone  and  "got 
over,"  as  people  say.  Most  kinds  of  sorrow 
have  an  effect  beyond  the  transitory  pain.  The 
soul  in  undergoing  sorrow  is  made  stronger  or 
weaker,  more  stern  as  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  or 
more  tender  as  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  or  des 
perate,  as  in  the  case  of  king  Jehoiakim.  The 
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heat  which  melts  iron  only  hardens  clay.  For 
the  most  part,  I  think  that  patient  waiting  in 
this  life  will  interpret  the  mysteries  of  God's 
judgment  which  perplex  us :  but  for  some 
things  we  must  needs  look  beyond.  And  then 
our  comfort  is,  like  the  prophet's,  that  our 
present  state  is  not  the  end.  We  look  forward 
to  a  new  and  heavenly  Jerusalem,  in  which 
the  waters  of  life  flow  abundantly.  The  vision 
of  the  last  chapters  of  Ezekiel,  realized  in 
part  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  and  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  under  the 
New  Covenant,  has  a  more  glorious  accom 
plishment  still  to  come,  when  there  shall  be 
no  more  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  crying,  nor 
pain. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  asked  His  ambitious 
disciples,  whether  they  were  able  to  drink  of  His 
cup,  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism.  So  in 
our  day,  if  we  aspire  to  follow  Christ,  we  must 
expect  to  share  in  some  measure  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  Our  capacity  of  suffering  is  increased, 
as  our  capacity  of  joy  is  increased.  The  higher 
our  aim,  the  larger  is  our  sympathy,  and  the  more 
tender  our  affection.  It  is  therefore  not  a  sign 
of  God's  wrath,  but  a  sign  of  grace,  that  we 
should  be  conformed  to  the  likeness  of  our 
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blessed  Saviour,  of  whom  it  was  written  that 
He  was  "made  perfect  through  sufferings," 
before  He  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father. 


XIII.  FALSE  PROPHETS. 

"Woe  unto  the  foolish  prophets,  that  follow  their  own 
spirit,  and  have  seen  nothing  ! " — Ezekiel  xiii.  3. 

(2Sigf)teent!)  Jbunimg  after  Crttutg.) 

IN  a  time  of  great  national  excitement  Ezekiel 
warns  the  Jewish  people  against  their 
teachers.  "  Beware  of  false  prophets,"  is  the 
burden  of  this  chapter.  Here,  and  wherever 
else  we  read  of  prophets  in  the  Bible,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  word  "prophet,"  in  its 
full  sense,  comprises  public  teachers  of  many 
kinds.  Saint  Paul,  for  instance,  calls  the  Cretan 
Epimenides  a  prophet,  in  his  epistle  to  Titus. 
Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  a  book  entitled  "The 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  by  which  he  meant 
liberty  of  preaching.  Such  was  the  common 
use  of  the  word  in  Greek,  and  formerly  in  Eng 
lish.  By  its  derivation,  the  word  "prophet" 
means  one  who  "  speaks  before,"  whether  in 
time  or  place,  or  in  the  sense  of  superior  excel 
lence.  But  by  usage  the  idea  of  eloquent  speech, 
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rather  than  foreknowledge  was  associated  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  And  in  the  text  we  find 
Ezekiel  speaking  of  men  as  prophets,  to  whom 
he  nevertheless  denies  any  real  inspiration. 
They  follow  their  own  spirits,  he  says,  and  have 
seen  no  visions  :  whereas  he  speaks  by  "  the 
word  of  the  Lord,"  and  declares  visions  which 
God  has  revealed  to  him.  In  respect  of  his 
visions,  he  was  a  seer ;  in  respect  of  his  gift  of 
utterance,  a  prophet.  The  others  he  denies  to 
be  seers,  but  he  does  not  refuse  them  the  title  of 
prophet,  though  he  calls  them  foolish  prophets. 
If  we  enquire  who  are  to  be  accounted  the 
prophets  of  our  own  time,  we  may  set  aside, 
as  of  little  account,  the  few  and  insignificant 
pretenders  to  skill  in  foretelling  definite  events, 
and  fix  our  attention  on  the  more  important 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  on  the  Pulpit  or  Plat 
form,  or  in  the  Press.  These  are  our  prophets, 
whether  true  or  false  :  the  orators,  lecturers, 
journalists,  novelists,  by  whom  the  people  at 
large  are  guided  and  taught.  It  may  be  that  they 
claim  no  inspiration,  beyond  the  exercise  of  their 
own  intelligence.  Yet  they  not  unfrequently 
speak  as  if  they  were  seers  of  visions.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  of 
speakers  and  writers,  to  add  prediction  to  argu- 
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ment.  and  to  forecast  a  coming  era  for  the 
nation,  the  Church,  or  society  at  large,  according 
to  their  own  ideas  :  it  may  be  an  era  of  light,  or 
of  darkness  :  an  increase  or  decay  of  empire,  a 
new  Reformation,  a  new  Gospel,  or  a  catastrophe 
in  which  all  institutions  will  be  destroyed.  In 
reflecting  upon  these  phenomena  of  our  day,  it 
will  clear  our  minds  to  note  that  they  are,  in 
outline  at  least,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Ezekiel ; 
and  the  figurative  language  in  which  he  speaks 
is  capable  of  modern  applications. 

Ezekiel  compares  a  certain  class  of  false  pro 
phets  to  "  foxes  of  the  desert,"  as  our  Lord 
compared  the  false  prophets  of  a  later  time  to 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Then,  changing  the 
image  and  the  manner  of  address,  he  likens 
them  to  bad  shepherds  who  leave  gaps  in  the 
fences.  "Ye  have  not  made  up  the  hedge 
for  the  house  of  Israel."  Again  he  varies  the 
comparison,  to  bad  builders  of  an  unsound  wall : 
"  One  built  up  a  wall,  and  another  daubed  it 
with  untempered  mortar."  Then  he  turns  to 
certain  prophetesses,  and  cries  indignantly, 
"Woe  to  the  women  that  sew  pillows  to  all 
elbows,  and  make  kerchiefs  for  the  head,  to  hunt 
souls  !  " 

Through  this  torrent  of  denunciation  we  trace 
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the  features,  which  are  characteristic  of  false 
prophets  in  all  the  world's  history.  In  some 
the  rapacious  cunning  of  the  fox  is  conspicuous; 
in  some,  the  indolence  of  a  bad  shepherd;  in 
some,  the  unstable  work  of  a  builder  with  un- 
tempered  mortar;  in  some,  the  voluptuous 
fancies  by  which  the  souls  of  the  simple  are 
ensnared. 

Let  me  illustrate  these  comparisons  a  little 
further. 

A  common  fault  of  political  speakers  and 
writers  is,  to  persuade  the  public  that  their  wel 
fare  depends  altogether  on  causes  merely  poli 
tical,  such  as  the  election  of  men,  and  the  pass 
ing  of  measures.  On  this  point  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  must  needs  be  often  at  issue  with 
the  mere  politician.  For  some  evils,  the  cure 
is  not  in  the  laws  or  leaders  of  the  people,  but 
in  the  people  themselves.  No  system  of  govern 
ment  will  supersede  the  necessity  for  industry, 
honesty,  and  thrift.  The  demagogues  who  ig 
nore  the  plain  rules  of  moral  right  and  wrong, 
to  flatter  their  hearers,  may  not  unfitly  be  classed 
with  those  false  prophets  of  Judah,  whom  Ezekiel 
had  in  view  when  he  spoke  of  "  foxes  of  the 
desert."  They  are  not  the  less  mischievous  to 
others,  for  being  self-deceived. 
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From  these  I  pass  to  teachers  of  a  very 
different  kind,  the  pastors  or  shepherds  of 
Christ's  flock,  who  fail  in  their  charge,  by  want 
of  faithfulness  in  guarding  against  the  spiritual 
and  moral  evils  of  their  generation.  I  do  not 
refer  to  such  offenders  as  Korah  or  the  sons  of 
Eli,  but  to  ministers  of  God's  word  whose  preach 
ing  leaves  the  most  crying  sins  unreproved,  to 
whose  discourse,  in  public  or  private,  a  Herod 
or  a  Felix  might  listen  without  a  twinge  of  con 
science.  I  cannot  but  feel  that,  if  we  clergy  let 
our  words  glide  by  the  actual  sin  around  us,  so 
that  the  drunkard,  the  gambler,  and  even  the 
adulterer,  can  sit  unmoved,  solacing  himself 
with  a  religion  of  outward  forms  and  doctrinal 
phrases,  we  are  leaving  the  hedge  of  God's  fold 
broken  down,  for  the  wolf  to  enter  in ;  and  in 
doing  thus  we  shall  come  under  Ezekiel's  reproof, 
"Ye  have  not  gone  up  into  the  gaps,  neither 
made  up  the  fence  for  the  house  of  Israel." 

Turning  again  from  these,  to  the  teachers  who 
form  public  opinion  through  the  Press,  we  can 
not  but  notice  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
new  and  crude  theories.  Almost  every  year  we 
are  surprised  by  some  novelty  in  doctrine  or 
philosophy,  which  for  a  time  engages  the  atten 
tion  of  literary  men,  to  be  quickly  superseded. 
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This  process  is  illustrated  by  the  prophet's 
words,  "  One  built  up  a  wall,  and  lo,  others 
daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar." 

No  less  characteristic  of  our  age  in  the  unex 
ampled  growth  of  a  light  literature  of  fiction, 
which  conveys  in  the  form  of  pleasant  stories 
the  writer's  views  on  all  subjects,  Divine  and 
human.  The  best  and  the  worst  of  current 
thoughts  find  their  way  into  novels,  a  large  pro 
portion  of  which  are  by  female  authors.  Thus 
our  day  has  its  prophetesses,  some  of  whom 
"  hunt  souls  to  make  them  fly,"  by  fascinating 
pictures  of  vice.  Probably,  when  Ezekiel  spoke  of 
pillows  and  kerchiefs,  he  was  using  a  bold  figure 
of  speech  to  describe  the  soft  love-songs  of  some 
Hebrew  Sappho,  strains  of  elegy  for  "  Thammuz 
yearly  wounded." l  If  so,  we  have  a  close  parallel 
in  the  modern  literature  which  makes  an  ido 
latry  of  passion.  Fiction,  even  when  it  is  pure 
and  wholesome  as  a  refreshment,  becomes  in 
jurious  as  a  constant  diet.  Our  genuine  sym 
pathy  is  dulled  by  being  indulged  to  excess  in 
idle  sentiment.  And  there  is  much  fiction 
which  is  neither  pure  nor  wholesome ;  which 
under  the  flowers  of  a  rank  fancy  conceals  the 
poison  of  false  religion  and  false  morality. 
1  See  "Paradise  Lost,"  i.  452. 
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How  shall  we  distinguish  between  true  and 
false  prophets  ?  In  all  the  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  true  and  false  are  mingled  together, 
side  by  side.  There  are  orators  whose  elo 
quence  is  prompted  by  high  and  generous 
motives,  and  yet  is  contrary  to  others,  who  appear 
to  be  no  less  in  earnest.  So  in  the  books  which 
we  read,  the  articles  in  journals,  and  essays  in 
periodicals,  we  need  some  rule  for  discrimina 
tion  between  right  and  wrong.  Certainly  the 
applause  of  numbers  is  no  sure  test;  for  our 
conscience  revolts  at  the  madness  of  the  multi 
tude;  and  popular  opinion  is  self-condemned 
by  its  rapid  changes.  Fickleness  is  the  pro 
verbial  epithet,  which  is  held  to  describe  best  the 
quality  of  the  world's  praise  or  blame.  Certainly, 
also,  the  intellectual  skill  of  a  writer  is  an  un 
certain  test  of  the  worth  of  his  doctrines.  For 
the  most  part,  the  teachers  whom  the  world  has 
learned  to  reject  at  its  sober  leisure,  as  teachers 
of  error,  and  leaders  of  heresy,  have  been  men  of 
more  brilliant  cleverness  than  their  adversaries. 
Saint  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  dis 
claimed  any  comparison  with  his  opponents  as 
to  excellency  of  speech  and  wisdom.  He  com 
mended  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  conscience 
of  his  hearers.  He  appealed  to  their  hearts  for 
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an  echo  to  his  Gospel.  So  a  glass,  when  the 
right  note  of  music  is  struck  near  to  it,  reverbe 
rates  the  same  note  back  again. 

For  practical  purposes  the  surest  criterion  we 
have  is  that  which  our  Lord  gave  to  His  dis 
ciples  when  He  warned  them  against  false  pro 
phets,  "Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits." 
It  was  in  this  way,  and  by  this  test,  that  He 
taught  them  to  suspend  their  faith  in  the  nume 
rous  pretenders  to  Divine  inspiration  who 
abounded  in  that  stormy  period.  We  read,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  no  less  than  five 
leaders  of  the  people,  answering  to  our  Lord's 
description,  "  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which 
come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly 
they  are  ravening  wolves."  There  were  Theudas, 
of  whom  we  know  simply  his  name,  Judas  of 
Galilee,  a  nameless  Egyptian  who  raised  a  revolt, 
Barjesus  the  sorcerer  of  Cyprus,  and  Simon 
Magus,  the  sorcerer  of  Samaria.  Others  ap 
peared  soon  afterwards,  of  whom  the  most  noted 
was  called  Barcochebas,  and  asserted  himself  to 
be  the  Star  of  Jacob,  whom  the  prophet  Balaam 
had  foretold.  What  a  time  for  simple  men  and 
women  to  live  in  !  How  were  they  to  know 
their  true  guide?  Each  professed  to  have  a 
Divine  commission,  and  denounced  the  others 
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as  dreamers  and  false  prophets.  To  search  and 
compare  the  Scriptures  was  a  task  beyond  the 
skill  of  ordinary  men.  They  needed  a  plain 
rule;  and- such  a  rule  is  given  by  our  Lord  in 
the  words,  "Ye  shall  know  them  by  their 
fruits." 

Judged  by  this  test,  it  was  not  so  difficult  to 
see  the  difference  between  the  credentials  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  of  pretended 
Messiahs.  We  may  be  beguiled  by  eloquent 
flow  of  speech  ;  we  may  be  bewildered  by  gifts 
which  to  us  appear  supernatural,  whether  they 
are  miraculous,  or  counterfeit,  like  those  of 
Simon  Magus.  But  we  are  surer  judges,  by  far, 
between  man  and  man.  However  unable  we 
may  be  to  detect  false  doctrine  or  spurious 
wonders,  we  can  judge  of  a  man  as  a  whole, 
and  so  recognize  a  servant  of  God  from  an  im 
postor.  Even  the  Roman  centurion,  who  had 
the  odious  task  of  superintending  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  said  of  Him,  "  Truly  this  was  the  Son 
of  God." 

Nowadays  a  preacher  of  new  doctrines  may 
easily  lead  astray  unstable  minds,  for  there  is 
now  in  the  air  a  predisposition  towards  new 
things.  A  Mormon  emissary  comes  into  a  poor 
district,  and  entices  away  to  the  Salt  Lake  many 
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a  credulous  disciple,  attracted  by  the  pretence 
of  a  new  revelation,  and  the  promise  of  a  visible 
City  of  the  Saints,  in  a  good  land  and  a  large, 
where  they  may  eat  bread  without  scarceness. 
But  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  may  be  detected, 
by  looking  to  the  fruits  of  moral  debasement 
which  are  gathered  from  the  tree.  A  philoso 
pher  of  the  modem  French  type  preaches  uni 
versal  freedom  and  equality,  and  philanthropy, 
a  way  of  life  according  the  ideal  of  a  state  of 
Nature,  uncorrupted  by  civilization.  Such  a 
modern  Gospel  of  Humanity  has  been  often 
preached  in  eloquent  language.  But  look  to 
the  fruits ;  and  we  see  in  these  a  destruction  of 
social  order,  and  even  of  natural  affection.  One 
great  apostle  of  philosophic  humanity  left  his 
children,  one  after  another,  at  the  door  of  the 
foundling  hospital ;  and  of  several  others  we 
might  use  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  "  They  were 
as  fed  horses  in  the  morning  :  every  one  neighed 
after  his  neighbour's  wife." 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  It  is 
in  the  spiritual  world  as  in  the  natural  world. 
We  cannot  tell  what  is  the  kind  of  grain  in  a 
field,  when  we  see  only  the  fresh  green  of  the 
blade  as  it  breaks  from  the  earth.  But  its  true 
character  discloses  itself  as  it  ripens.  This  rule 
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holds  good  even  in  cases  which  seem  at  first  sight 
to  be  exceptions.  When  the  teachers  of  a  doc 
trine  which  is  contrary  to  Christ's  Gospel  show 
in  their  lives  the  fruits  of  Christ's  Gospel,  we 
must  not  hastily  conclude  that  their  lives  are  the 
fruits  of  their  own  teaching,  but  rather  that  they 
are  more  Christian  than  they  know  themselves 
to  be,  and  that  their  new  doctrine,  grafted  on  a 
Christian  stock,  has  not  borne  its  own  proper 
fruit  as  yet. 

The  holiest  men  and  the  greatest  teachers 
have  been  able  to  appeal  with  confidence  to 
their  example  in  support  of  their  teaching.  Saint 
Paul,  in  his  touching  address  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus,  said,  "  I  testify  unto  you  this  day,  that 

I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men I 

coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel. 
Ye  yourselves  know  that  these  hands  ministered 
unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them  that  were  with 
me.  In  all  things  I  gave  you  an  example." 

Many  knotty  questions  of  doctrine  may  be 
solved  by  the  test  of  conduct.  If  we  find  in  this 
test  a  new  cause  of  perplexity,  by  recognizing 
good  men  under  many  conflicting  systems  of 
doctrine,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  drawing 
the  inference,  that  those  conflicting  systems  have 
some  element  of  good  in  common,  to  which 
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they  owe  their  vitality.  Finally,  if  we  wish  to 
lay  hold  of  a  more  exact  criterion  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  we  shall  be  helped  immeasurably 
by  an  honest  resolution  to  do  God's  will,  at  all 
costs,  whenever  we  ascertain  it.  "  If  any  man 
will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know."  I  shall  never 
forget  the  words  which  I  heard  spoken  many 
years  ago  by  a  true  servant  of  God,  the  late 
Bishop  Mackenzie,  who  laid  down  his  life  for 
his  Master's  sake  in  Central  Africa.  When  he 
was  going  out  he  said,  "  If  you  are  not  resolved 
to  do  what  is  right,  you  will  never  know  what  is 
right."  Being  so  resolved,  he  was  led  to  give 
up  the  luxury  of  a  college  tutorship  for  the 
Cross  of  a  Christian  missionary. 

Half  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  men 
profess  to  find  in  trying  to  know  what  is  right, 
are  really  no  more  than  hesitation  to  accept  the 
ruling  of  their  conscience.  Nothing  clears  our 
mind  for  the  discernment  between  truth  and 
falsehood  so  effectually,  as  a  firm  will  to  accept 
the  conclusion.  "  If  thine  eye  be  single,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light." 


XIV.   PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 

"The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son." — Ezekiel  xviii.  20. 

(fitneteentf)  Jbunlras  after  ftrtntte.) 

HOLY  Scripture  contains  many  sentences 
which  have  special  regard  to  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  Jews,  or  others,  to  whom  they 
were  originally  spoken.  We  must  therefore 
beware  of  taking  in  a  strict  and  unqualified 
sense,  words  which  were  uttered  by  the  Lord's 
prophets  in  correction  of  errors  unlike  our  own. 
This  caution  is  so  important,  that  I  must  give  a 
few  examples. 

Isaiah  says  in  the  Lord's  name,  "  The  new 
moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies, 
I  cannot  away  with."  Now  these  were  sacred 
ordinances,  certainly  not  otherwise  than  pleasing 
to  God  in  themselves,  but  only  displeasing 
when  observed  instead  of  justice  and  mercy. 
In  like  manner  our  Lord  was  wont  to  set  Him- 
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self  against  the  hypocritical  reverence  which 
was  paid  by  the  Pharisees  to  the  Sabbath. 
There  is  little  in  the  New  Testament  to  uphold 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  because  the  Jewish 
rulers  exaggerated  and  mistook  its  obligations. 
Our  present  danger  is  of  an  opposite  kind,  the 
desecration  of  the  Day  of  Rest.  Again,  the 
saying  of  Hosea,  which  is  quoted  by  Christ,  "  I 
will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,"  illustrates 
the  form  in  which  God's  precepts  are  given. 
Both  mercy  and  sacrifice  were  commanded; 
but  mercy  was  the  more  essential  of  the  two, 
and  so  the  other  is  treated  as  unacceptable  by 
comparison.  The  same  idea  would  be  expressed 
in  modern  language  more  exactly  by  saying, 
"  Mercy,  not  sacrifice,  is  what  I  require." 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  us  to  blame  faults  of 
excess,  in  terms  which  seem  inconsistent  with 
those  which  we  use  in  cases  of  the  opposite 
fault.  We  give  advice  with  a  bias,  as  when  a 
man  steers  a  sailing-boat.  We  bid  the  spend 
thrifts  be  saving,  we  bid  the  stingy  to  be 
open-handed.  Those  who  are  rash  and  reck 
less  we  advise  to  be  prudent,  and  yet  we 
blame  those  who  are  afraid  to  run  any  risk. 
In  all  such  cases,  which  we  meet  with  daily, 
we  alter  our  tone  and  language  with  reference 
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to  the  particular  fault  with  which  we  have  to 
deal 

Instances  like  these  explain  a  difficulty,  which 
meets  us  at  first  sight  in  considering  the  text. 
Ezekiel's  saying,  "  The  son  shall  not  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  father,"  appears  to  clash  with  the 
familiar  words  which  teach  us,  that  God  visits 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.  In 
terms,  no  doubt,  the  two  sentences  are  contra 
dictory.  We  can  reconcile  them  only  in  one 
way,  by  taking  account  of  the  special  circum 
stances  under  which  Ezekiel  wrote,  and  inter 
preting  his  words  in  the  limited  sense  which  he 
intended. 

Ezekiel  prophesied  among  the  Jewish  captives 
by  the  waters  of  Babylon.  His  hearers  had 
suffered  the  extremity  of  pestilence,  famine,  and 
the  sword,  partly  for  their  fathers'  transgressions, 
partly  for  their  own.  But  their  spirit,  stubborn 
even  in  despair,  would  only  acknowledge  the 
former.  They  said,  "  We  are  punished  for  the 
sin  of  our  parents."  A  bitter  proverb  was  cur 
rent  among  them,  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 
Thus  they  impugned  God's  righteousness,  as  if 
they  had  no  share  in  the  guilt,  but  only  in  the 
punishment. 
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To  this  distorted  and  partial  statement  of  the 
case  the  prophet  was  inspired  to  reply.  He 
asserted  the  care  of  God  for  each  individual 
soul.  All  souls  were  in  God's  hand,  he  said  : 
there  was  hope  for  the  children  of  the  wicked, 
if  they  would  turn  from  their  fathers'  ways  ;  and 
God's  pleasure  was  that  they  should  turn  and 
live.  Ezekiel  expounds  the  course  of  Divine 
judgment  from  generation  to  generation.  If 
the  son  of  a  righteous  man  does  wickedly,  his 
father's  righteousness  shall  not  save  him  :  if  on 
the  other  hand  the  son  of  a  bad  man  does  well, 
his  father's  sin  shall  not  be  named  against  him. 
"The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  upon  him." 

Such  was  the  message  of  God  to  the  faint 
hearted  Jews,  who  ascribed  their  misery  to  their 
parents'  sin.  They  had  lost  faith  in  the  watch 
ful  providence  of  God,  and  thought  only  of  His 
general  laws.  It  became  necessary  therefore  to 
assert  with  emphasis  the  truth,  that  each  several 
soul  of  man  is  under  God's  care  and  righteous 
government. 

In  the  days  of  prosperity  of  Israel,  the  people 
had  been  of  a  very  different  temper,  and  had 
required  teaching  of  an  opposite  kind.  In 
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David's  reign  a  three  years'  famine  was  sent  be 
cause  of  a  crime  which  Saul  had  committed,  and 
was  expiated  by  the  death?of  seven  sons  of  Saul. 
In  that  history  God  was  manifested  as  a  jealous 
God,  who  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children.  Nor  is  there  any  kingdom  in  which 
the  same  general  law  is  unknown.  Everywhere 
we  see  rulers  and  subjects,  parents  and  children, 
bound  together  by  a  common  interest,  as  mem 
bers  of  a  body;  so  that  all  must  needs  in  some 
measure  suffer  or  rejoice  together. 

To  reconcile  this  law  with  the  personal  re 
sponsibility  of  which  Ezekiel  speaks,  is  hitherto 
beyond  the  range  of  human  wisdom.  We  can 
not  draw  the  line  between  the  inherited  sin  of 
our  parents,  and  the  transgressions  of  our  own 
will ;  between  the  necessity  which  is  laid  upon 
us,  and  the  freedom  which  involves  a  moral  re 
sponsibility.  Nevertheless  we  can  see  that  each 
side  exhibits  only  a  part  of  the  whole  truth. 
We  see  how  children  are  affected  in  health,  in 
mental  disposition,  in  their  worldly  condition, 
and  even  in  their  spiritual  condition,  by  their 
parentage.  Yet  we  feel  in  ourselves  a  distinct 
personality,  a  soul,  a  will,  a  conscience.  We 
know  ourselves  to  be  morally  responsible,  al 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  precisely 
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how  far.  We  should  err  if,  like  the  prosperous 
Jews  in  David's  reign,  we  were  to  forget  the 
obligations  which  we  inherit  along  with  our  pros 
perity.  We  shall  err  no  less  if,  like  the  Jews 
of  the  captivity,  we  ignore  the  grace  which  is 
given  to  us,  to  resist  the  influence  of  sin  in  our 
nature.  Repentance  may  avert  the  consequences 
of  a  hereditary  curse,  as  the  richest  inheritance 
of  blessing  may  be  wasted  by  our  folly. 

The  inspired  writers  of  the  Bible  are  not 
careful  to  adjust  or  reconcile  conflicting  laws  of 
Divine  government.  That  is  the  task  of  inter 
preters  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  belongs  peculiarly 
to  our  time,  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  studied 
with  fuller  light  than  in  any  previous  age.  We 
have  to  keep  in  view  two  great  laws  which  we 
cannot  perfectly  harmonize  :  the  law  of  original 
sin,  by  which  we  inherit  the  consequences  of 
the  fall  of  Adam  ;  and  the  law  of  Divine  grace, 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  the  sal 
vation  which  is  offered  to  us  through  the  Atone 
ment  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

God's  ways  are  just,  according  to  the  only 
idea  of  justice  which  we  can  conceive,  as  be 
tween  a  Creator  and  His  creatures.  He  has 
power  like  a  potter  over  the  clay  ;  but  His 
power  is  administered  as  befits  the  nature  of 
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each  one  of  us.  "  He  knoweth  whereof  we  are 
made  :  He  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust." 
He  is  not  a  hard  master,  reaping  where  He 
has  not  sown,  requiring  much  where  He  has 
given  little.  On  the  contrary  His  law  for  each 
is  in  proportion  to  the  powers  which  He  has 
given :  and  that  is  the  best,  if  it  be  not  the  only, 
conception  we  can  have  of  justice  as  an  attribute 
of  God.  His  ways  are  equal,  not  as  making  all 
His  creatures  equally  strong,  or  wise,  or  pros 
perous  ;  not  as  giving  equal  portions  to  all  His 
children  ;  but  as  giving  equitable  laws  to  all,  so 
that  none  is  condemned  by  a  law  which  he  had 
no  means  of  obeying.  If  some  are  less  favoured 
by  nature  than  others,  this  disadvantage  is  com 
pensated  either  by  special  gifts  of  grace,  or  else 
by  milder  judgment. 

We  find  apparent  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  God's  justice,  but  that  is  only  because 
of  the  limited  extent  of  our  knowledge.  If  we 
read  in  Scripture  of  Pharaoh,  for  instance,  as 
"a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction,"  we 
must  not  suppose  that  we  have,  in  such  a  de 
scription,  the  whole  truth  concerning  Pharaoh. 
Doubtless  even  he  had  justice  dealt  to  him. 
His  sins  were  not  the  consequence  of  irresis 
tible  impulse,  but  the  misuse  of  a  free  choice 
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permitted  to  him,  the  wilful  shutting  of  his  eyes 
to  the  most  impressive  series  of  miracles,  by 
which  God  ever  appealed  to  the  conscience  of 
a  self-willed  man. 

"  Turn  and  live :  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  is  the 
message  of  Ezekiel,  not  only  to  the  Jews  at 
Babylon,  but  to  every  soul  which  sinks  into 
despondency  through  weakness.  And  the  pro 
phet's  words  of  encouragement  are  enforced 
and  illustrated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  assures  us  that  "  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin." 

Fate  and  Nature  are  the  chief  pleas  which  the 
faint-hearted  allege  in  excuse  for  sin.  Fate  is 
the  plea  of  the  idle  who  wish  to  do  nothing. 
An  idle  man  is  apt  to  be  a  fatalist.  Why  should 
we  sow  or  reap,  or  rise  betimes,  or  take  any 
pains  about  any  matter  ?  Are  not  these  things 
in  the  hand  of  God?  So  the  fatalist  argues, 
not  seeing  that  God  has  given  to  him  a  steward 
ship,  and  made  his  discharge  of  that  trust  one 
factor  in  the  welfare  of  his  life. 

Nature  is  the  plea  of  the  sensual,  who  wish 
to  gratify  the  desires  of  the  passing  hour.  "  God 
has  made  us  as  we  are,"  they  say  ;  "  we  are  born 
so,  and  who  can  resist  his  nature  ?  "  The  false 
hood  of  this  plea  is  so  insidious,  that  it  requires 
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careful  examination.  For  Nature  is  a  word  of 
double  meaning;  and  it  is  used  sometimes  of 
our  flesh  alone,  sometimes  of  flesh  and  spirit 
together,  the  whole  constitution  of  man.  To 
live  according  to  Nature  is  sometimes  under 
stood  as  meaning,  to  live  according  to  our  pro 
pensities  and  appetites  without  restraint ;  but 
others  use  the  same  language  as  meaning,  to 
live  according  to  the  idea  of  perfect  manhood 
which  our  heavenly  Father  has  imprinted  on 
our  conscience. 

An  old  comparison,  which  we  find  in  several 
moral  treatises,  likens  human  nature  to  the 
condition  of  a  man  on  horseback.  The  beast 
answers  to  our  animal  nature,  the  rider  answers 
to  our  intellectual  nature.  "Everybody  sees 
the  horse  does  all  the  work ;  the  strength  and 
speed  requisite  for  performing  it  are  his  own. . . . 
The  office  of  the  rider  lies  in  putting  his  horse 
into  the  proper  road  and  the  pace  most  con 
venient  for  the  present  purpose,  guiding  and 
conducting  him  as  he  goes  along,  checking  him 
when  too  forward  or  spurring  him  when  too 
tardy."  l 

To  follow  out  the  imagery  of  this  comparison 

1  A.    Tucker.      See  Whewell's    "History  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  England,"  p.  142. 
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we  should  say  that  a  man  does  not  properly 
follow  his  nature,  when  he  follows  only  the 
beast  within  him,  without  heeding  the  reasoning 
powers  which  should  hold  the  bridle.  A  self- 
indulgent  man  is  like  a  horse  who  has  thrown 
his  rider ;  and  if  he  is  also,  as  some  are,  a  man 
of  considerable  powers  of  intellect,  he  may  be 
compared  to  one  whose  rider  is  dragged  along 
helpless  by  the  stirrup  after  he  has  fallen.  It  is 
a  deplorable  catastrophe  which  we  see  some 
times,  when  a  man  of  strong  reason,  and  stronger 
passions,  lets  his  reason  be  dragged  helpless  in 
the  train  of  his  passions,  making  base  and  un 
worthy  excuses  for  misconduct.  Such  is  the 
case  of  those  who  plead  that  their  nature  is  too 
strong  for  God's  grace.  "Let  no  man  say  when 
he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God."  "  Every 
man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his 
own  lust,  and  enticed." 

The  same  law  which  Ezekiel  declared  to  the 
wretched  captives,  who  deemed  themselves  in 
nocent  sufferers  for  their  parents'  fault,  applies 
to  similar  cases  among  ourselves,  if  we  plead 
that  we  have  inherited  a  bad  temper,  or  that  we 
have  been  spoiled  in  disposition  by  faults  of  our 
teachers.  Such  disadvantages  are  real,  and  we 
suffer  from  them ;  but  they  are  not  fatal.  God's 
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grace  is  sufficient  for  us.  When  we  are  tempted 
He  will  make  a  way  to  escape,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  bear  the  trial.  Neither  the  decree  of 
predestined  Fate  nor  the  perverse  influences  of 
Nature  will  destroy  us,  without  our  own  willing 
consent. 

Let  it  be  your  constant  daily  prayer,  brethren, 
that  God's  grace  within  you  may  increase.  And 
while  you  pray  for  more  grace,  be  not  unmind 
ful  of  that  which  you  have  already :  the  light  of 
God's  truth  revealed  in  His  word,  the  example 
of  holy  men  and  women  fresh  in  your  memory, 
the  power  which  is  given  by  past  habits  of  holy 
living,  and  by  special  means  of  grace  with  which 
Christ  has  enriched  His  Church. 

In  the  great  day  of  judgment  which  awaits  us 
all,  every  man's  work  will  be  manifest.  We  shall 
be  seen  and  judged  as  we  are.  Whatever  hin 
drances  we  have  met  with,  will  be  duly  remem 
bered  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  for  our  Judge  is 
the  same  long-suffering  and  merciful  Lord,  who 
discerned  the  value  of  the  widow's  mite,  and 
accepted  the  late  repentance  of  the  robber  on 
the  cross.  Trust  His  righteousness  in  that  day, 
and  trust  also  His  faithfulness  now,  to  give  you 
what  help  you  need.  Neither  Fate,  nor  Nature, 
nor  any  illusion  of  Satan's  kingdom  can  hold 
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back  a  Christian  soul  from  its  heavenly  inherit 
ance  of  light  and  life.  Despair  is  a  bond  of  the 
evil  one,  which  will  snap  asunder  like  the  cords 
of  the  Philistines  from  Samson  in  his  strength, 
as  soon  as  you  resolve  in  Christ's  name  that 
you  will  be  free. 
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"When  Daniel  knew  that  the  writing  was  signed,  he 
went  into  his  house  ;  and  his  windows  being  open  in  his 
chamber  toward  Jerusalem,  he  kneeled  tfpon  his  knees 
three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before  his 
God,  as  he  did  aforetime."  —  Daniel  vi.  10. 


sruntrag  after  Crtnttg.) 

SO  long  as  God  was  worshiped  in  the  Temple 
which  Solomon  built  on  Mount  Moriah,  the 
Temple  services  were  a  constant  memorial  of 
His  providence  and  grace.  The  fabric  bore 
witness  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  to  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah.  There  was  little  or  no  need  of 
extraordinary  signs  of  His  presence,  during  that 
period  ;  and  miracles  were  rare  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  But  when  the  Temple  was  destroyed 
in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  surviving  people 
were  driven  away  from  the  land,  the  majesty  of 
God  appeared  again  in  marvellous  signs.  The 
testimony,  which  had  been  borne  by  the  daily 
ministrations  of  the  priesthood,  was  replaced  by 
the  testimony  of  a  goodly  fellowship  of  prophets, 
M 
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Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others.  The  testi 
mony  which  had  been  borne  by  the  sacred  build 
ing  in  its  magnificence,  was  replaced  by  the 
evidence  of  frequent  miracles.  No  part  of  the 
Bible,  from  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  is  more  abounding  in  supernatural  signs 
than  the  book,  which  sets  forth  the  acts  and 
visions  of  Daniel  during  the  captivity. 

The  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon  soon  emerged 
from  obscurity  in  the  face  of  persecution  and 
scorn,  as  Jews  have  often  risen  since  in  other 
lands,  showing  the  unchanged  purpose  of  God, 
and  giving  earnest  of  future  glory  still  reserved 
for  their  nation.  Daniel's  personal  beauty  and 
accomplishments  first  recommended  him  to 
favour  at  the  court :  and  afterwards  his  know 
ledge  of  the  king's  dream  and  its  interpretation 
caused  him  to  be  made  governor  of  a  province. 
On  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  light-minded 
prince  who  succeeded  him,  until  the  finger  of 
God's  angel  traced  upon  the  wall  a  sentence 
which  no  other  man  could  read.  Darius  restored 
him  to  favour,  and  set  him  above  all  the  presi 
dents  of  his  kingdom,  a  promotion  which  excited 
the  envy  of  many  rivals. 

Daniel  had  made  no  secret  of  his  religion,  and 
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his  enemies  saw  an  opportunity  of  bringing  him 
to  disgrace,  by  means  of  his  devout  observance 
of  the  law  of  his  God.  Unable  to  find  any  fault 
in  his  conduct  as  a  minister  of  state,  they  plotted 
to  compel  him  to  disobey  either  his  God  or  his 
king.  They  persuaded  Darius  to  ordain  that, 
for  thirty  days,  no  one  should  make  any  prayer 
except  to  him,  the  king,  only :  an  ordinance  not 
so  strange,  according  to  heathen  ideas,  as  it 
seems  to  us.  It  was  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the 
new  kingdom  which  was  established  in  Babylon. 
In  ancient  heathen  empires  the  throne  and  the 
altar  were  so  intimately  connected,  that  kings 
dictated  the  worship  of  their  subjects;  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  apparently  set  a  precedent 
to  Darius  in  this  respect,  according  to  a  tradition 
which  is  preserved  in  the  book  of  Judith.1 
Similarly  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  required  to  offer  incense,  in  token  of 
worship,  to  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor.  It  was 
thought,  both  then  and  at  other  times,  that  men 
who  would  not  worship  as  the  sovereign  com 
manded,  could  not  be  loyal  to  him.  So  we  may 
imagine  the  princes  of  Darius  addressing  him 
with  many  flattering  titles  and  gestures  of  reve 
rence,  counselling  him  to  beware  of  traitors 
1  See  Judith  iii.  8. 
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near  him,  and  to  decree  that  no  worship  should 
be  paid  for  a  certain  period  to  the  gods  of  other 
nations  or  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  so  that  rebels 
at  heart  might  be  detected. 

Daniel  had  served  the  rulers  of  Babylon  for 
half  a   century  or  more.     His  soul  had  been 
subject  to  the  powers  that  were  set  over  him, 
accepting  them  as  ordained  of  God,  to  whatever 
dynasty  they  belonged.     Nevertheless,  he  would 
not  for  any  man  deny  the  Lord  his  God.     It 
had  been  his  custom,  three  times  a  day,  to  open 
the  windows  of  his  chamber  towards  Jerusalem, 
and  there  kneeling  reverently  to  pray.     Doubt 
less  he    bore  in  mind  the  touching  words  of 
Solomon's   prayer    at    the   dedication    of    the 
Temple,  "  If  they  shall  bethink  themselves  in 
the  land  whither  they  were  carried  away  captives, 
....  and  pray  unto  Thee  towards  their  land 
which  Thou  gavest  unto  their  fathers,  the  city 
which  Thou  hast  chosen,  and  the  house  which 
I   have  built  for  Thy  name,    then    hear   Thou 
their  prayer  and  their  supplication  in  heaven 
Thy  dwelling  place,  and  maintain  their  cause." 
Such  had  been  Daniel's  custom,  and  he  would 
not  forego  it  now.     A  time-server  would  have 
persuaded  him  to  suspend  his  devotions  for  the 
period  of  the  king's  decree.     Why  should  he 
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not  keep  his  religion  to  himself,  like  Naaman 
bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  ?  Because  he 
loved  God  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  There 
fore  he  made  no  account  of  his  personal  safety ; 
nor  did  he  care  for  life  and  worldly  honour,  in 
comparison  with  his  birthright  as  heir  to  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham.  There  have  been 
men  of  no  mean  reputation,  who  have  acted 
under  such  circumstances  with  dissimulation, 
conforming  outwardly  to  a  worship  which  their 
conscience  reprobated.  It  does  not  become 
those  who  are  untried  to  judge  them  harshly. 
But  let  us  be  thankful  that  there  are  some,  like 
Daniel,  to  stand  forward  as  martyrs  for  their 
faith.  Such  men  are  the  very  salt  of  the  earth, 
preserving  the  spiritual  life  of  their  brethren 
from  decay. 

Daniel's  loyalty  to  his  king  in  general  was 
unquestioned.  His  enemies  acknowledged  to 
each  other  that  they  could  find  in  him  no  fault, 
except  it  were  concerning  the  law  of  his  God : 
and  therefore  his  example  cannot  fairly  be 
pleaded  against  obedience  to  authority,  unless 
that  authority  itself  becomes  a  trespasser  against 
Divine  law.  Fifty  years  of  faithful  service  to 
heathen  princes  had  proved  his  submission  to 
the  ruling  powers.  He  was  willing  to  honour 
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the  king  as  God's  minister,  but  not  in  the  place 
of  God. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Daniel's  firmness 
with  the  weak  indecision  of  Darius.  The  king 
who  had  made  a  decree  that  men  should  worship 
him  as  God,  tried  in  vain  to  reverse  his  own 
law,  when  he  saw  the  trap  into  which  his 
flatterers  had  led  him.  This  would-be  God 
dared  not  break  the  custom  of  his  nation,  which 
made  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  irre 
vocable.  He  could  only  act,  as  any  other  kind- 
hearted  man  might  act,  commending  Daniel  to 
the  care  of  the  Lord  in  whom  he  trusted,  as  he 
unwillingly  ordered  the  sentence  to  be  fulfilled. 
Then  he  returned  to  his  palace,  and  spent  the 
night  sleepless  and  fasting.  Meanwhile  Daniel, 
in  the  den  of  lions,  was  guarded  by  an  angel. 
He  was  prepared  to  die  cheerfully,  but  it  pleased 
God  to  make  him  a  signal  example  of  His  mercy. 
Next  morning,  when  the  king  came  in  haste  to 
the  pit's  mouth,  and  called  on  Daniel,  as  we 
read,  "  with  a  lamentable  voice,"  the  prisoner  in 
the  den  was  able  to  speak  words  of  encourage 
ment  to  his  sovereign. 

Incalculable  is  the  good  which  has  flowed 
from  the  influence  of  Daniel's  constancy,  and 
his  wonderful  deliverance.  The  faith  of  his 
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captive  brethren  was  confirmed  by  so  great  an 
instance  of  God's  loving  care,  and  of  His 
dominion  over  all  His  creatures.  Moreover 
among  the  heathen  a  seed  was  sown,  preparatory 
to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  majesty  of  the 
God  of  Israel  was  proclaimed  by  Darius  through 
out  his  immense  kingdom.  The  prophecies 
concerning  the  Messiah,  which  we  find  in  the 
later  chapters  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  became 
widely  known  throughout  the  East,  so  that, 
when  seventy  times  seven  years  had  elapsed, 
the  nations  of  the  East  were  looking  to  Judah 
for  a  sovereign.  This  expectation  led  the  Roman 
Emperor  Augustus  to  burn  as  many  books  of 
prophecy  as  he  could  collect ; l  and  the  same 
expectation  probably  guided  the  Magi,  to  in 
terpret  the  heavenly  sign  of  the  star  which 
shone  over  Bethlehem. 

In  meditating  on  this  history  we  have  to  con 
sider  a  practical  question,  which  applies  to  other 
histories  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  to  none  more 
than  this.  How  far  are  we  to  see  in  this  in 
stance  an  illustration  of  God's  general  laws? 
How  far  is  Daniel's  constancy,  or  his  miraculous 
deliverance,  applicable  for  our  instruction  ? 

First,  as  to  his  example  of  constancy.  The 
1  See  H.  Browne's  Sermons  on  the  Messiah. 
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conditions  under  which  we  serve  the  Lord  our 
God  are  very  unlike  those  of  Daniel.     Those  of 
us  who  have  attained  his  age  can  look  back  over 
a  like  period  during  which  men  have  assembled 
in  peace,  no  man  hindering  them,  to  worship 
the  Lord  Jehovah.     Instead  of  a  succession  of 
heathen  despots,  we  have  had  for  fifty  years  the 
beneficent  reign  of  a  Christian  sovereign,  whose 
virtues  receive  the  hearty  tribute  of  nations  which 
owe  her  no  allegiance.     Our  laws,  instead  of 
being  unalterable,  are  revised  constantly  by  the 
representatives   of  a  people  who,  with  all  their 
errors  and  faults,  are  still  at  heart  a  Christian 
people.     It  is  therefore  unlikely  that  any  trial 
of  faith,  like  that  of  Daniel,  should  be  laid  upon 
our  conscience  by  a  decree  at  all  resembling 
that  of  Darius.     What  we  have  to  apprehend 
seriously  is  tyranny  of  another  kind  ;  the  tyranny 
of  the  mob,  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  the  intimida 
tion  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  conscience 
of  those  whose  standard  of  duty  is  more  strict 
than  the  world  approves.     If  your  conscience 
dictates  to  you  a  more  scrupulous  honesty  of 
dealing  than  suits  the  practice  of  your  neigh 
bours,  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  truth,  a  more 
decent  and  modest  style  of  dress,  a  more  dis 
criminate   choice  of  companions,    books,    and 
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amusements,  you  must  look  to  be  persecuted 
by  all  the  light  and  frivolous  creatures  whose 
stings  can  torment  a  sensitive  mind.  It  is  not  so 
much  to  a  den  of  lions,  but  rather  to  a  hornet's 
nest,  that  such  persecution  may  be  compared. 
But  there  are  harder  trials.  There  is  the  case 
of  a  boy,  leaving  a  pure  home  for  an  ill-chosen 
school,  and  subjected  to  brutal  treatment  by  his 
schoolfellows  because  he  kneels  down  by  his 
bed-side  to  say  his  prayers.  There  is  the  case 
of  a  mechanic  who  finds  himself  in  a  bad  set, 
abandoned  to  drunkenness  and  blasphemy, 
among  whom  he  cannot  without  peril  act  as  his 
conscience  dictates.  Persecution  in  such  cases 
is  apt  to  take  very  ugly  forms,  which  none  but 
the  bravest  would  dare  to  encounter;  and  if  it 
only  takes  the  milder  form  of  ridicule,  even  ridi 
cule  tries  the  fortitude  of  many  who  have  plenty 
of  physical  courage.  As  to  all  such  trials  Daniel's 
example  is  both  inspiriting  and  instructive. 
His  constancy  in  prayer,  which  brought  him 
into  the  lion's  den,  saved  him  in  the  lion's  den. 
Secondly,  let  us  inquire  how  far  his  deliver 
ance  can  be  considered  as  a  precedent.  Here 
also  the  conditions  under  which  we  serve  God 
are  very  unlike  those  of  Daniel's  day.  We  do 
not  look  for  a  miraculous  interposition  in  our 
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favour.  The  ordinary  laws  of  God's  govern 
ment  are  rarely  superseded,  and  then  only  for 
special  purposes.  For  once  the  lion's  nature 
was  made  subject  to  the  angel  of  God,  in  order 
to  show  which  was  the  higher  power.  More 
often,  however,  the  lower  forces  of  nature  have 
their  course,  and  the  will  of  God  works  by  means 
of  them.  Thus  Ignatius  and  other  Christian 
martyrs  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  lions ;  they 
welcomed  the  lions  as  ministers  of  deliverance, 
and  so  entered  into  their  eternal  rest  with  joy. 

At  all  times,  though  not  always  after  the  same 
manner,  "  the  angel  of  the  Lord  tarries  about 
them  that  fear  Him,  and  delivers  them."  There 
is  in  holiness  a  kind  of  fragrance,  a  virtue  which 
makes  itself  perceptible,  closing  the  mouth  of 
evil  in  its  immediate  presence.  A  pure  soul, 
purified  not  with  the  Pharisaic  washings  of  con 
ventional  behaviour,  but  with  the  inward  re 
fining  fire  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  inspires  a  sense 
of  awe.  It  is  not  without  a  deep  moral  truth 
that  men  believed  of  old  in  the  similar  power  of 
maiden  purity  to  subdue  a  lion's  fierceness, 
as  in  Spenser's  beautiful  allegory.1 

What  Christ  promises  to  us  is  not  temporal 
salvation,  but  eternal  salvation.  He  does  not 
1  "  Faery  Queen,"  I.  iii.  5. 
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say,  "  Thou  shalt  not  die,"  but  "  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 
Christ  gives  us  in  His  own  person  an  example 
of  defeat  in  this  life,  changed  into  eternal 
triumph  by  His  Resurrection.  When  the  mouth 
of  the  grave  closed  over  His  crucified  body,  it 
seemed  that  Death  had  devoured  His  soul, 
"like  a  lion,"  and  that  "there  was  none  to 
help."  But  the  mourners  who  visited  the  grave 
on  Easter  Day  found  there  an  Angel  of  Heaven, 
who  proclaimed  that  He  had  passed  through  the 
lion's  den  of  the  grave  unhurt :  not  only  safe 
Himself,  but  the  giver  of  safety  to  others,  the 
author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  who  take  up 
their  Cross,  and  follow  Him.  In  the  life  to  come, 
if  not  in  this  life,  we  shall  find  the  strait  way 
to  be  the  true  way,  and  the  voice  of  our  secret 
conscience  will  be  approved  by  God's  manifest 
judgment. 

Brethren,  whether  your  trials  be  small  or  great, 
lay  to  heart  these  two  guides  to  holiness  of 
which  we  have  proof  in  Daniel;  namely,  fre 
quent  prayer,  and  a  good  conscience.  In  prayer 
our  spirits  hold  converse  with  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  through  His  dear  Son  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  In  our  conscience  we  have  an 
echo  of  God's  Spirit  holding  converse  with  us. 
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We  have  privileges  beyond  those  which  were 
accorded  to  Daniel,  greatly  beloved  of  God  as 
he  was,  inasmuch  as  we  live  after  the  dawn  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Christ  is  to  us  not 
a  prophetic  vision  of  the  future  only,  a  Messiah 
or  Anointed  One  of  unknown  attributes,  but 
the  Lord  Jesus  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  We 
have  His  words  to  encourage  us  to  tread  in  His 
steps,  His  example  to  lead  us,  and  His  Spirit 
to  inspire  us  to  obey  His  words. 

"  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after 
that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  fear 
Him  who,  after  He  hath  killed,  hath  power  to 
cast  into  hell." 

"Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you, 
and  persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely  for  My  sake.  Rejoice,  and 
be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven ;  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you." 


XVI.    THE  EVERLASTING  KINGDOM. 

"  The  kingdom  and  the  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  kingdoms  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to 
the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  :  his  kingdom 
is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve 
and  obey  him."  —  Daniel  vii.  27. 
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ONE  of  our  best  scholars,  writing  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  says,  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  early  Christian  Church  than  any  other 
writing  of  the  Old  Testament."1  Several  reasons 
may  be  given  for  this.  Daniel's  constancy 
under  persecution  was  an  example  to  be  spe 
cially  cherished  by  the  Martyrs.  His  position 
in  Babylon  so  far  resembled  that  of  Christians 
in  Rome,  that  the  name  of  the  former  city  has 
become  familiar  as  applied  to  the  latter.  When 
St..  Peter  writes  of  the  Church  in  Babylon, 
some  commentators  think  he  means  Rome;  and 

1  Westcott,  in  Smith's  Diet. 
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St.  John  certainly  refers  to  Rome,  under  the 
name  of  Babylon,  in  the  Apocalypse.  Besides, 
Daniel's  visions  concerning  the  Messiah  and 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  are  more  definite  than 
those  of  the  prophets  before  him,  so  that  he 
was  pre-eminently  the  spokesman  of  the  hopes 
of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearing. 
Thus,  when  we  read  in  the  Gospels  how  the 
first  Apostles  said  "We  have  found  Messias," 
and  the  Samaritan  woman  said,  "  I  know  that 
Messias  cometh,"  the  allusion  is  to  Daniel's 
prophecy.  And  when  John  the  Baptist  said, 
"Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand,"  he  was  in  all  probability  understood  by 
his  hearers  to  refer  to  the  "everlasting  kingdom  " 
which  is  foretold  by  Daniel  in  the  text.  Our 
Lord  Himself,  in  His  warning  to  His  disciples 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  quotes  expressly 
Daniel's  words  of  the  "  abomination  of  desola 
tion."  "  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
stand  in  the  holy  place  (whoso  readeth,  let  him 
understand),  then  let  them  that  are  in  Judaea 
flee  unto  the  mountains." 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  veneration 
in  which  the  book  of  Daniel  was  held  in  the 
Christian  Church,  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
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from  the  first  made  this  book  an  object  of 
attack.  About  the  time  when  the  Emperor 
Diocletian  endeavoured  to  stamp  out  the  reli 
gion  of  Christ  by  a  cruel  persecution  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  philosopher  Porphyry 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
was  composed  four  centuries  after  Daniel's 
time,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
Ever  since  that  greatest  and  most  unsuccess 
ful  of  attempts  to  put  down  Christianity,  the 
arguments  of  Porphyry  have  been  repeated 
by  the  followers  of  Porphyry,  that  is,  by 
the  philosophical  adversaries  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

The  authority  of  Daniel's  prophecies  has  been 
impugned,  partly  with  a  view  to  undermine 
Christian  doctrine,  partly  because  of  certain  real 
difficulties  in  the  book,  some  of  which  strike 
every  attentive  reader. 

As  an  example  of  such  real  difficulties  with 
regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  book,  we  may 
note  the  change  in  chapter  vii.  from  the  third 
person  to  the  first  person.  In  the  first  six 
chapters  Daniel  is  mentioned  as  if  by  another 
person.  "  This  Daniel,"  he  is  called.  In  the 
rest  he  seems  to  speak  of  himself.  "  I  Daniel  " 
occurs  continually. 
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Another  difficulty  connected  with  the  book  is 
the  addition  of  some  apocryphal  chapters,  one 
of  which  is  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children, 
which  we  know  and  use  as  the  Canticle,  "  O  all 
ye  works  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord."  The 
stories  of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
also  form  part  of  the  Greek  text  of  Daniel,  though 
not  found  in  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  not 
admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
For  these  reasons,  and  others,  which  have  been 
elaborated  in  large  treatises  written  upon  the 
subject,  but  cannot  be  stated  briefly,1  the  book 
of  Daniel  has  presented  a  standing  problem  to 
students  of  Holy  Scripture,  from  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome,  or  earlier,  to  the  present  time. 

While  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  hesita 
tion  as  to  the  precise  date  and  authorship  of  the 
book  as  it  is,  the  traditional  view  of  the  Church 
has  a  better  claim  to  acceptance  than  any  one 
of  the  multitudinous  conjectures  of  modern 
critics.  Some  light  may  be  gained  on  this 
obscure  question,  by  applying  to  it  the  prin 
ciple  which  is  a  key  to  many  other  difficulties 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  in  early  ages  indi 
viduals  were  apt  to  have  their  separate  per 
sonality  merged  in  that  of  their  family  or 

1  See  J.  M.  Fuller,  Authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
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comrades.1  Thus  we  find  Jacob  and  Esau, 
Judah  and  Ephraim,  used  not  as  personal  but 
as  family  names.  When  Isaiah  says,  "  Ephraim 
shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex 
Ephraim,"  he  is  speaking  of  the  tribes,  not  of 
the  individual  men.  So  also  Obadiah  speaks 
to  the  Edomites  in  the  singular  number,  as  if 
addressing  their  forefather  Esau,  "  For  thy  vio 
lence  against  thy  brother  Jacob  shame  shall 
cover  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  for  ever," 
Such  a  habit  of  mind  is  quite  alien  from  the 
precise  ascription  of  authorship,  which  is  so  dear 
to  modern  criticism.  But  it  is  only  consistent 
with  this  ancient  habit  of  mind  to  suppose  that 
in  old  times  the  names  of  Moses,  or  David,  or 
Daniel,  covered  more  than  the  actual  literary 
work  of  Moses,  David,  and  Daniel.  There 
were  colleges  of  the  prophets.  The  gift  of 
inspiration  was  not  restricted,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
thought,  to  a  few  men  of  singular  gifts,  but 
more  widely  diffused;  and  we  hold  that  the 
Jewish  Synagogue,  like  the  Christian  Church 
afterwards,  was  guided  by  a  Divine  gift  of  the 
"  discerning  of  spirits,"  in  forming  the  Canon 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

What  is  certain  beyond  all  question  is,  that 
1  See  Mozley's  Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament,  p.  37. 
N 
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the  Jewish  nation  was  upheld  in  its  darkest 
hours  of  persecution,  by  the  hope  conveyed  in 
the  visions  of  Daniel ;  and  those  visions  were 
fulfilled  in  a  manner  so  far  beyond  human 
imagination  or  forecast,  that  the  Jews  them 
selves  did  their  utmost,  ignorantly,  to  hinder 
the  fulfilment. 

The  Christian  Church  has  learned  to  trace  in 
the  visions  of  Daniel  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  from  the  age  of  the  Cap 
tivity  to  that  of  Constantine,  or  later.  Keble's 
description  of  Balaam's  vision  applies  more 
closely  to  Daniel's. 

"In  outline  dim  and  vast 
Their  fearful  shadows  cast 

The  giant  forms  of  empires  on  their  way 
To  ruin  :  one  by  one 
They  tower  and  they  are  gone." 

Four  great  kingdoms  are  represented  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  by  the  metals  in  the  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and 
iron  ;  and  again  by  the  four  beasts  in  the  vision 
of  the  seventh  chapter,  the  winged  lion,  the 
bear,  the  winged  leopard,  and  the  horned  beast 
unlike  all  others.  This  interpretation  is  given 
in  the  book  itself,  and  the  four  kingdoms  have 
been  supposed  by  the  Church  at  large  to  be  the 
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empires  of  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  writings,  and  was  admitted  by 
some  into  the  catalogue  of  Canonical  books, 
the  fourth  kingdom  of  Daniel  was  identified 
with  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  writer  of  the 
second  book  of  Esdras  indicates  the  same  king 
dom  under  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  the  well- 
known  Roman  emblem  (xii.  u).  "  The  eagle, 
whom  thou  sawest  come  up  from  the  sea,  is  the 
kingdom  which  was  seen  in  the  vision  of  thy 
brother  Daniel." 

How  the  Babylonian  empire  came  to  an  end, 
we  read  in  the  chapter  of  Daniel  which  relates 
Belshazzar's  profane  banquet,  when  the  hand 
writing  on  the  wall  warned  him  that  his  king 
dom  was  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  Rather  more  than  two  centuries 
later,  in  B.C.  331,  the  Persian  empire  came  to 
an  end,  when  the  last  king,  Darius,  was  de 
feated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  all  Asia,  as 
far  east  as  the  Indus,  became  subject  to  Greek 
princes.  One  by  one,  these  Greek  princes  be 
came  subject  to  Rome,  as  the  power  of  the 
Roman  republic  extended  more  and  more 
widely.  The  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt,  which  was  the  longest  to  endure,  fell 
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under  the  dominion  of  Rome  only  a  few  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  chief  steps  of 
the  rise  and  extension  of  the  spiritual  kingdom, 
which  Christians  hold  to  be  the  fulfilment  of 
Daniel's  prophecy  of  a  kingdom  to  endure  for 
ever  and  ever. 

We  read  in  the  Gospels  how  John  the  Baptist 
proclaimed  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand;" 
and  how  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  frequently 
on  His  lips  parables  and  other  discourses  con 
cerning   the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.     That  He 
claimed  to  be  a  King  was  a  fact,  which  His 
accusers   brought   forward  prominently  in  His 
trial  before  Pilate.     It  was  in  mockery,  doubt 
less,  that  Pilate  set  up  the  inscription  on  the 
Cross,  "  This  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of 
the  Jews  ; "   and  for  the  moment  such  an  in 
scription  served  to  hold  both  Jesus  Himself,  and 
the  Jewish  nation,  up  to  contempt.     But  the  in 
scription  has  a  very  different  effect,  as  seen  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  history.     It  commemo 
rates  for  all  time  the  founding  of  a  Kingdom, 
according  to  Daniel's  prophecy. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the 
history  of  a  kingdom  based  on  truth  and  holi 
ness,  a  kingdom  which  knows  no  limits  of 
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nation,  place,  or  time.  We  read  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  how  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was 
in  them  broke  down  the  barriers  of  Jewish  pre 
judice.  On  the  Day  of  Pentecost  a  sign  was 
given  of  the  future  universal  expansion  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  when  the  Apostles  and  com 
panions  spoke  in  the  languages  of  many  various 
nations :  Parthians  and  Medes  in  the  far  East, 
Egyptians  and  Libyans  in  Africa,  strangers  of 
Rome,  with  many  more.  In  due  time  it  was 
revealed  to  Peter  that  the  Gentiles  were  admis 
sible  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  this 
revelation,  familiar  to  us,  but  an  amazing  mystery 
to  the  Apostles  and  their  Jewish  brethren,  was 
made  fruitful  by  the  missionary  labours  of  St. 
Paul. 

In  less  than  three  centuries,  the  Roman  Em 
peror  Constantine  publicly  embraced  the  Chris 
tian  faith ;  that  is,  he  professed  himself  a  sub 
ject  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  That  event  took 
place  more  than  1,500  years  ago,  a  time  far 
longer  than  the  duration  of  the  four  monarchies 
of  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  all  added 
together;  and  during  that  time  the  emperors 
and  kings  of  Europe  have  been  baptized  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  character,  they 
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have  at  least  professed  to  be  Christians,  with 
very  rare  exceptions.  Taking  a  large  view  of 
the  whole  period  which  bears  the  date  "Anno 
Domini,"  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  Daniel's 
prophecy  has  been  accomplished  to  an  extent 
beyond  anything  that  human  imagination  could 
have  conceived.  Amid  the  strife  of  religious 
dissension,  there  stand  out  certain  plain  tokens, 
manifest  to  all  men,  of  the  sovereignty  of  Christ, 
such  as  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion. 

Yet  it  may  well  be  asked,  "  Is  this  state  of 
Christendom,  which  we  see  now,  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  Daniel's  vision  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
saints  ? "  We  cannot  deem  it  a  complete  fulfil 
ment.  If  we  take  up  the  first  newspaper  that 
comes  to  hand,  we  find  a  shameful  chronicle  of 
vice  and  crime,  disgracing  our  Christian  profes 
sion.  What  is  recorded  daily  in  our  land,  and 
especially  in  our  great  cities,  is  in  hideous  con 
trast  to  the  ideal  of  holy  peace  and  love,  which 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  seems  to  denote.  Mur 
der,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  covetousness, 
cast  dark  shadows  across  our  modern  civiliza 
tion,  and  the  first  five  of  the  Commandments 
are  no  better  observed  than  the  last. 

To  any  objector  who  points  to  these  scandals 
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as  arguments  against  our  religion,  we  can  only 
reply  by  the  parable,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  like  leaven."  So  far  as  the  spirit  of  Christ  has 
really  penetrated  modern  society  by  His  holy 
influence,  so  far  is  Christendom  a  fulfilment  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  no  farther. 

And  this  consideration  points  home  to  our 
private  life.    Each  one  of  us  is  a  worker  together 
with  God  for  a  fulfilment  of  His  great  scheme, 
in  proportion  as  we  do  His  will.     There  is  a 
war  to  be  waged  in  our  own  selves,  between  the 
love  of  self  and  the  love  of  God,  as  St.  Augus 
tine  has  nobly  described  in  his  treatise,  "  De 
Civitate  Dei."     There  is  also  a  conflict  to  be 
waged  throughout  the  world  between  the  good 
and  bad  spirits  of  civilization;  between  the  sordid 
thirst  for  gain  which  thrives  by  selling  intoxicat 
ing  drink  to  Indians  and  Hottentots,  and  the 
brotherly  love,  which  leads   the  missionary  to 
sacrifice  his  health  and  comfort  for  their  souls' 
good.     At  the  final  day  of  decision  the  world 
will  turn  to  the  recognition  of  many  a  despised 
servant  of  God,  and  say  in  the  words  of  the  book 
of  Wisdom,  "This  was  he,  whom  we  had  some 
time  in  derision,  and  a  proverb  of  reproach  ;  we 
fools  accounted  his  life  madness,  and  his  end  to 
be  without  honour ;  how  is  he  numbered  among 
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the  children  of  God,  and  his  lot  is  among  the 
saints  !  "  (v.  3-5.) 

Finally,  while  we  endeavour,  according  to  our 
power,  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  our 
generation,  we  must  endeavour  also  to  take  a 
just  view  of  the  measure  of  fulfilment  which  it 
has  already  attained,  neither  over-rating  nor 
under-rating  its  progress.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  to  observe  the  certain  fact  that,  in  almost 
every  land  and  on  every  sea,  the  crucified  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  honoured  as  King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  vast 
heathen  populations  untouched  by  the  power 
of  the  Cross :  we  have  to  acknowledge  that 
the  men  and  women  who  are  worthy  types  of 
Christianity  are  few  in  comparison  with  the 
great  body  of  society  in  Christian  lands ;  and 
those  few  will  be  the  readiest  to  deplore  their 
own  shortcomings,  while  they  press  toward  the 
goal,  and  strive  through  work  and  prayer  to  be 
conformed  to  their  Lord's  likeness.  Within  us 
and  around  us,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  has 
begun.  Within  us  and  around  us,  much  re 
mains  undone  for  its  fulfilment. 


XVII.  THE  RESTORATION  OF  ISRAEL. 

"  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel  :  He  shall  grow  as 
the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon." — Hosea 
xiv.  5. 

(&toent8=tf)tr£  Jbunlraj)  after  &rittttg.) 

THE  order  in  which  we  find  the  prophetical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  far  from 
being  the  order  in  which  they  were  written. 
When  we  pass  from  Daniel  to  Hosea,  we  go 
back,  in  order  of  time,  from  one  of  the  latest  to 
one  of  the  earliest  books.  In  the  Greek  version, 
Hosea  is  put  first  among  the  prophets,  and 
Daniel  last  of  all.  But  that  arrangement  of  the 
books  is  not  of  any  value,  for  Malachi  stands 
before  Isaiah.  In  fact,  the  question  of  chro 
nology,  which  comes  prominently  forward  in 
modern  treatises,  appears  to  have  been  very 
little  studied  among  the  Jews.  Even  in  the 
historical  books,  some  important  dates  have 
been  supplied  by  the  more  exact  chronology  of 
the  Assyrians,  taken  from  records  discovered 
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within  the  last  few  years.  And  the  prophetical 
books  were  studied,  both  by  Jews  and  Chris 
tians,  without  regard  to  dates,  until  recently. 
Much  has  been  lost  in  this  way,  as  to  the  study 
of  the  development  of  religious  thought ;  as  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  Natural  History  of  reli 
gion.  But  the  loss  of  historical  continuity,  in 
the  order  of  the  prophetical  books,  serves  to  set 
forth  more  conspicuously  their  essential  unity  of 
purpose,  in  sustaining  the  hope  of  Israel. 

To  any  thoughtful  man,  surveying  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  and  meditating  on  the  re 
cords  of  the  past,  nothing  is  more  extraordinary 
than  the  prominent  place  which  is  taken  by  the 
Jews.  We,  as  Christians,  can  understand  and 
explain  this  prominence,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made  by  God  to  Abraham  and  his  seed. 
But,  for  those  who  do  not  hold  the  Christian 
faith,  the  history  of  the  Jews  to  the  present  day 
is  the  most  perplexing  and  wonderful  of  histo 
ries.  It  is  a  difficulty  of  unbelief,  one  of  the 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish 
to  reject  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  For  unbelief  has 
its  difficulties,  no  less  than  belief.  If  we,  for 
our  part,  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  reconcile 
God's  word  to  our  own  reason  and  conscience, 
sceptics  have  for  their  part  the  still  harder  pro- 
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blem,  how  to  explain  the  facts  of  human  life 
without  God's  revelation  ;  and  among  particular 
questions,  none  is  greater  than  this :  how  to 
account  for  the  marvellous  vitality  of  the  Jews. 
More  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  their 
country  was  laid  waste  by  a  war  so  desolating, 
that  its  effects  continue  to  this  day.  The  cities, 
especially  the  holy  city  Jerusalem,  were  de 
stroyed.  Even  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil 
was  changed  by  the  ravages  of  war.  The  woods 
were  swept  away,  and  so  the  rivers  dried  up,  and 
the  land  ceased  to  be  a  land  of  pastures  and 
vegetation,  "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  Nevertheless,  the  unconquerable  spirit 
of  the  people  survived,  and  they  were  known 
throughout  Europe  as  a  distinct  race,  when  the 
empire  of  Rome  had  fallen  into  decay.  Their 
conquerors  perished,  and  in  perishing  as  an 
empire  their  nationality  perished  too.  We  may 
look  in  vain  for  the  representatives  of  the  an 
cient  Romans.  But  the  children  of  Israel  are 
in  every  land,  bearing  the  marks  of  their  race  in 
person,  in  manners,  in  character,  in  language. 
At  Rome  itself,  close  to  the  ruined  Forum,  the 
Jewish  quarter  remains  little  altered  from  the 
days  of  the  Caesars.  Other  great  cities  also  have 
their  well-defined  quarter,  in  which  may  be  re- 
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cognized  the  features  of  the  Jewish  race;  and  the 
familiar  names  of  their  ancestors,  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  have 
outlasted  the  names,  Caius  and  Marcus  and 
Titus,  which  the  Roman  eagles  carried  in  vic 
tory  through  the  world.  The  Jewish  race  is  dis 
tinguished  above  others  by  the  far-sighted  enter 
prise  and  patient  thrift  which  make  men  rich ; 
but  it  is  hardly  less  distinguished  for  skill  in 
sciences  and  arts,  for  laborious  researches  of 
learning,  for  profound  philosophy,  for  music, 
for  statesmanship.  These  things  we  cannot  fail 
to  observe,  if  we  look  only  to  the  Jews  as  an 
existing  nation.  If,  however,  we  look  to  the 
past,  we  are  reminded  how  our  own  faith,  the 
Christian  faith,  came  forth  from  the  cradle  of 
Bethlehem;  how  the  Church  of  Christ,  "built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro 
phets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  head 
corner-stone,"  has  a  Jewish  name  on  each  stone 
of  its  foundation.  Hebrew  patriarchs,  Hebrew 
prophets,  Hebrew  apostles  are  the  founders  of 
the  universal  City  of  God,  of  which  the  Anointed 
Son  of  David  is  King. 

To  us  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  come  down 
from  our  forefathers  as  the  written  word  of  God. 
The  Bible  is  the  Book  of  books  in  every  family; 
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and  so  familiar  are  its  words,  that  men  some 
times  forget  they  were  written  in  any  language 
other  than  our  own.     Yet,  natural  as  it  appears 
to  us,  that  we  should  be  instructed  in  spiritual 
truth  from  ancient  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  it  is  unspeakably  wonderful  to  any 
one  who  takes  the  point  of  view,  not  of  a  believer, 
but  of  an  inquirer,  that  such  living  power  over 
the  hearts  of  all  nations  in  all  ages,  should  abide 
in  the  utterances  of  the  children  of  Israel.   We, 
who  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  spake  by  the 
Prophets,  and  afterwards  by  the  Apostles,  re 
ceive  their  books  as  inspired  by  God,  and  vene 
rate  them  accordingly.    That  words  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  of  Life,  should  be  full  of  life,  is  only 
what  might  be  expected.     But  if  a  man  regards 
the  Bible  as  any  other  book,  not  considering  its 
inspiration,  how   can   he  explain    its  unfailing 
spiritual  power  ?  The  books  of  other  nations  are 
rarely  preserved  at  all,  except  by  those  who  read 
the  same  tongue  in  which  they  are  written.    For 
instance,  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  have  little  interest  except  for  scholars. 
Not  so  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.     As  generation 
succeeds  generation,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  can  read  becomes  more  numerous  and  more 
widely  dispersed,  the  Bible  is  carried  to  the  back 
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settlements  of  America,  to  Australia,  to  New 
Zealand,  to  Central  Africa;  and  everywhere  it 
manifests  the  same  supernatural  virtue  which 
bears  witness  of  itself  that  it  proceeds  from  God, 
for  man's  instruction  and  consolation.  Into  what 
ever  language  the  Bible  is  translated,  it  seems 
to  be  written  in  that  language.  What  Moses  said 
to  the  Israelites  on  the  verge  of  Canaan,  what 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  said  to  the  kings  and  people 
of  Judah,  what  David  sang  in  the  Psalms,  is  of 
universal  meaning.  God  speaks  to  us,  as  by  a 
human  voice,  in  the  writings  of  the  inspired  men 
of  His  chosen  people. 

We  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  first  of  all  on 
the  testimony  of  our  parents  and  teachers.  Soon 
we  learn,  how  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were 
careful  to  guard  them  from  loss,  or  corruption, 
or  interpolation,  and  to  hand  them  on  as  the  rule 
of  faith  to  succeeding  ages.  Afterwards,  when 
we  are  fit  to  judge  of  the  testimony  which  the 
Scriptures  bear  in  themselves  to  our  conscience, 
we  feel  as  the  men  of  Samaria  felt  when  they 
heard  Christ,  and  believed,  not  on  the  report  of 
another,  but  on  their  own  personal  conviction. 
If  we  inquire  still  further,  on  what  evidence  the 
Jews  received  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  we  come  upon  a  large  field  which  is  often 
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overlooked  in  the  study  of  Christian  evidence. 
The  Jews  do  not,  like  us,  receive  the  Scriptures 
on  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 
What  are  to  us  the  manifest  proofs  of  the  inspi 
ration  of  Scripture,  are  too  humiliating  to  their 
pride  to  be  recognized  as  such  by  them.  They 
pass  by  the  testimony  of  the  Universal  Church, 
the  testimony  of  the  Apostles,  the  testimony  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  receive  the 
inspired  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  they 
were  received  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Yet  even 
so,  under  such  immense  disadvantages,  the  words 
of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  are  words  of  life  to 
them,  maintaining  the  bond  of  national  union 
among  them,  and  kindling  in  the  most  earnest 
souls  of  the  Jewish  race  an  inextinguishable 
hope,  like  that  which  glows  in  the  books  of 
prophecy,  that  there  shall  yet  "come  out  of  Zion 
a  deliverer,  who  shall  turn  away  iniquity  from 
Jacob." 

Ezra  collected  and  arranged  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  were  existing  in  his 
day  :  but  that  which  Ezra  did  was  a  work  which 
he  could  not,  humanly  speaking,  have  done 
alone,  and  in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  the 
whole  people.  There  were  some  who  remem 
bered  the  fabric  of  the  Temple  as  it  stood  be- 
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fore  the  Captivity,  who  had  spoken  with  Jere 
miah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  There  was  a  lively 
and  tender  recollection  of  places  which  had  been 
memorable  of  old,  of  Rachel's  tomb  near  Beth 
lehem,  of  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  at  Hebron, 
of  Jacob's  well  at  Shechem,  and  many  more. 
There  was  a  widespread  remembrance  of  ancient 
festivals,  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  which  car 
ried  their  memory  back  to  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  was 
associated  with  the  wilderness.  Traditions  of 
these,  existing  apart  from  the  sacred  books,  and 
cherished  through  the  Captivity,  confirmed  the 
revelation  of  which  the  books  of  Moses  were 
a  record.  Moreover,  it  was  at  that  time  that 
the  promise  of  the  Messiah  began  to  take  a 
more  definite  shape  in  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  From  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  the 
people,  cast  down  from  their  former  indepen 
dence,  and  taught  to  look  with  faith  to  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  listened  more  and  more  eagerly  to  the 
words  of  prophecy  which  foretold  the  Advent  of 
Christ.  He  came  indeed,  and  His  people  for 
the  most  part  failed  to  recognize  Him.  As 
Joseph  had  been  maltreated  by  his  brothers, 
and  Moses  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  his  day, 
so  Christ  was  despised  and  rejected  of  their 
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descendants.  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 
children,"  they  said,  and  awfully  was  their  im 
precation  accomplished.  Yet  they  have  not 
been  finally  rejected  as  a  people.  St.  Paul  says, 
"  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  that  blindness 
in  part  is  happened  unto  Israel,  until  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in."  Many  chapters  of 
prophecy  point  to  a  national  restoration  of 
Israel,  in  terms  which  cannot  be  interpreted 
otherwise.  Those  words  of  thrilling  eloquence, 
in  which  Isaiah  foretells  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  prophecy, 
are  closely  associated  with  the  land  and  people 
of  Israel. 

Jeremiah   likewise,    after   a  memorable   pro 
phecy  of  the  New  Covenant  (ch.  xxxi.),  adds  the 
solemn  words  (v.  35-37), 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Which  giveth  the  sun  for  a  light  by  day, 
And  the  ordinances  of  the   moon   and  of  the 

stars  for  a  light  by  night, 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  his  name  : 
If  those  ordinances  depart  from  before  me,  saith 

the  Lord, 

Then  the  seed  of  Israel  also  shall  cease 
From  being  a  nation  before  me  for  ever." 

Ezekiel  describes  a  mysterious  vision  of  the 
o 
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holy  city  restored,  from  which  waters  issue  for 
the  healing  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Micah  repeats 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord  is  described  as  exalted  above  the 
hills,  and  all  nations  as  assembling  thither  for  a 
reign  of  universal  peace.     These  passages,  and 
many  more  of  the  same  kind,  point  to  a  period 
which  we  have  not  seen  as  yet :  a  period  after 
the  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  after 
the  extension  of  His  kingdom  to  the  Gentiles. 
When  or  how  these  predictions  are  to  be  ful 
filled,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  anticipate  : 
but  it  is  right  that  we  should  watch  and  observe 
the   signs  of  the  times.     At   the  present  time 
especially,  circumstances  combine  to   increase 
the  interest,   with  which   we   contemplate  the 
order   of  God's   Providence  in  the  course   of 
human  affairs.     This  is  an  age  full  of  signs, 
which  might  be  compared  in  Hebrew  language 
to  earthquake  and  eclipse.     On  the  one  hand, 
vast  intellectual  and  social  movements,  as  it  is 
written  (Daniel  xii.),  "  Many  shall  run  to  and 
fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased  ;  "  on  the 
other  hand,  signs  of  impending  storms  which 
"  will  shake  all  nations."     The  Gentile  nations 
throughout  the  world  are  moved  with  a  strange 
spirit  of  expectation  and  inquiry,  as  before  the 
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first  coming  of  Christ.  The  followers  of  Maho 
met,  Buddha,  and  Brahma,  are  all  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  spiritual  disquiet  of  the  age. 
Throughout  Christendom  there  is  a  spiritual 
conflict  in  many  forms.  The  Papal  power  has 
been  for  years  trembling  to  its  foundations  :  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  are  sub 
jected  to  new  scrutiny  among  their  strictest  ad 
herents  :  the  very  elements  of  the  Gospel  are 
brought  into  question  without  reserve.  Mean 
while,  the  ancient  people  of  Abraham's  seed 
waits,  with  patience  unexhausted,  and  with  grow 
ing  influence,  expecting  a  national  fulfilment  of 
the  Messianic  promise,  a  voice  which  shall 
"  speak  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto 
her,  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her 
iniquity  is  pardoned." 

St.  Paul  teaches  us  that  we,  as  Gentiles,  are 
interested  in  the  restoration  of  Israel.  "  If  the 
fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the 
diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles, 
how  much  more  their  fulness  ? J>  "  For  if  the 
casting  away  of  them  be  the  reconciling  of  the 
world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but 
life  from  the  dead  ?  "  These  are  mysterious 
words,  and  the  whole  subject  is  deep  and  full  of 
mystery,  but  it  is  not  the  less  profitable  for  us  to 
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contemplate.  For  the  reverent  study  of  God's 
revealed  purposes  for  mankind  is  a  means  of  lift 
ing  our  hearts  above  the  lesser  things  of  the 
earth.  And  it  carries  also  a  practical  lesson. 
As,  when  we  look  upon  a  map,  we  first  survey 
the  whole  field,  and  then  put  our  finger  on  the 
town  where  we  live,  and  say,  "  this  is  the  place 
where  we  are,"  so  in  the  contemplation  of  God's 
kingdom  past,  present,  and  to  come,  we  are  led 
to  think  also  of  the  place  which  is  assigned  to 
us  and  to  reflect,  "  I  also  have  a  place  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ :  here  it  is  :  and  by  the  help 
of  His  Holy  Spirit  I  will  walk  worthy  of  my 
heavenly  calling." 


XVIII.  FASTING. 

"  Turn  ye  even  to  me,  saith  the  Lord,  with  all  your 
heart,  and  with  fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with 
mourning.  And  rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments, 
and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your  God  :  for  he  is  gracious  and 
merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and 
repenteth  him  of  the  evil"—  Joel  ii.  12,  13. 


A  GREAT  part  of  Joel's  prophecy  relates  to 
a  terrible  famine,  with  which  Judah  was 
visited  in  his  days,  about  800  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  The  crops  were  dried  up 
for  want  of  rain,  and  clouds  of  locusts  and 
other  insects  made  bare  the  branches  of  the 
vine  and  the  fig-tree.  The  prophet  described 
these  insects  as  an  army  of  God,  sent  forth  to 
punish  His  people  for  their  sins,  and  he  bade 
them  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God  with  contrite 
hearts. 

This  portion  of  Scripture  is  chosen  to  be  read 
on  the  first  day  of  Lent,  because  it  illustrates 
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the  religious  use  of  fasting.  For  the  same 
reason  I  take  it  for  the  subject  of  my  sermon. 

You  will  observe,  both  in  these  words  of  Joel, 
and  in  the  words  of  Christ  which  are  read  for 
the  Gospel  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  chief  stress 
is  laid,  not  on  fasting,  but  on  turning  the  heart 
to  God.  Fasting  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  an 
ordinance,  as  a  natural  impulse,  under  certain 
circumstances.  Even  brute  beasts,  of  the 
nobler  kind,  refuse  food  in  their  grief.  King 
Ahab  would  eat  no  bread,  because  he  could  not 
get  possession  of  the  vineyard  which  he  wanted. 
The  same  bitter  regret,  which  forbade  the  exiled 
Jews  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon,  moved  Daniel  and  his  companions  to 
live  on  pulse  and  water  in  preference  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  king's  palace. 

Thus  it  is  a  dictate  of  nature  to  fast,  when 
the  soul  is  much  depressed.  Probably  every 
one  of  us  has  learned  by  experience  how,  in 
very  acute  sorrow,  the  desire  of  food  is  sus 
pended,  and  it  becomes  for  a  while  almost 
impossible  to  eat.  Such  sympathy  there  is 
between  the  soul  and  body ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  any  voluntary  fast  or  abstinence  acts 
through  the  flesh  on  the  spirit,  by  the  sympathy 
which  connects  the  two.  Even  a  slight  re- 
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trenchment  of  diet  or  customary  pleasure  has 
an  effect  on  the  mind.  If  it  is  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  spiritual  discipline,  it  serves  to 
strengthen  the  control  of  the  soul  over  the 
body,  to  open  the  mind  to  self-examination, 
and  the  heart  to  contrition  and  repentance. 
For  this  purpose  it  has  been  an  ancient  and 
recognized  custom,  almost  as  old  as  the  world 
itself,  to  appoint  solemn  fast-days  for  public 
acknowledgment  of  sin.  The  people  of 
Nineveh,  for  instance,  proclaimed  a  fast  when 
they  were  moved  by  the  preaching  of  the 
prophet  Jonah.  Their  fast  was  a  sign  of  re 
pentance,  and  made  their  repentance  more 
genuine  and  deep. 

In  all  such  cases,  as  we  are  warned  by  the 
text,  it  is  the  rending  of  the  heart,  not  of  the 
garments,  that  is  acceptable  in  God's  sight. 
And  a  popular  modern  notion  on  the  subject  is, 
that  we  have  outgrown  the  need  of  such  mate 
rial  aids  to  religion.  I  have  often  heard  people 
speak  as  if  it  were  a  base  thing,  unworthy  of 
this  civilized  age,  to  practise  any  form  of  absti 
nence  as  a  religious  discipline.  Sometimes  very 
high  ground  indeed  is  taken,  that  the  true 
worship  of  God  is  spiritual,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  is  free,  and  therefore  all  observance  of 
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Lent  is  to  be  discarded,  as  a  remnant  of  Jewish 
superstition. 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  consider  this 
view.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  true  worship 
of  God  is  spiritual,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
is  free.  The  only  question  at  issue  is,  whether 
the  observance  of  Lent  is  a  help  or  a  hindrance 
to  spiritual  freedom.  And  as  to  this  question 
there  need  be  no  doubt  that  rules,  if  strictly 
drawn,  and  multiplied  excessively,  are  a  hin 
drance  more  than  a  help.  Thus  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  protested  against  the  Sabba 
tarianism  of  the  Pharisees.  Thus  the  Reformers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  protested  against  the 
intolerable  multitude  of  ceremonies,  that  had 
grown  up  by  degrees,  "until  they  did  more 
confound  and  darken,  than  declare  and  set 
forth  Christ's  benefits  unto  us,"  as  we  read  in 
one  of  the  prefaces  to  the  Prayer  Book. 

But,  if  minute  and  excessive  regulation  is  a 
hindrance  to  spiritual  freedom,  much  more,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  spiritual  freedom  destroyed 
by  unruly  self-will.  Religion  is  hindered,  not 
to  say  extinguished,  by  doing  away  with  obser 
vance  of  holy  seasons,  holy  places,  and  acts  of 
reverence.  If  the  first  day  of  the  week  were  no 
longer  observed  as  the  Lord's  day,  we  should 
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not  find  the  other  six  days  made  holy  by  the 
change.  Yet  it  is  quite  true  that  every  day  is 
properly  a  holy  day.  If  churches  were  to  be 
closed,  we  should  not  find  that  God  was  better 
served.  Yet  it  is  quite  true  that  He  is  present 
in  every  place.  If  the  seasons  of  Christmas 
and  Lent  and  Easter  were  abolished,  we  should 
not  be  more,  but  less,  likely  to  think  of  the 
blessings  of  Christ's  Incarnation  and  Atone 
ment,  or  of  our  own  spiritual  needs.  In  short, 
our  souls  are  helped,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
accessories  of  time  and  place,  and  reverent 
custom.  Failing  these,  religion  is  apt  to  be 
come  less  devotional,  and  more  metaphysical 
and  controversial.  While  it  is  possible  that 
the  use  of  formal  accessories  may  be  exaggerated, 
that  is  not  our  present  danger.  What  is  to  be 
feared  nowadays  is  not  the  relaxing  heat  of  too 
many  religious  aids,  but  the  bitter  cold  of  god- 
lessness,  a  practical  atheism,  which  leaves  the 
soul  starved  and  naked,  without  the  spiritual 
food  which  is  its  life,  or  the  material  forms 
which  are  its  clothing. 

The  idea  of  freedom  or  spirituality  to  come 
from  throwing  off  restraint,  is  a  mere  illusion, 
not  only  unsupported  by  experience,  but  con 
trary  to  experience.  Those  men  who  have 
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been  most  distinguished  by  a  spirituality  of 
mind,  have  been  known  to  exercise  themselves 
by  the  discipline  of  prayer  and  fasting.  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  David,  Daniel,  under  the 
most  various  conditions  of  life,  felt  the  freedom 
of  their  spirit  enlarged  by  abstinence.  Our 
Lord  Himself  fasted  for  forty  days  before  enter 
ing  on  his  ministry,  and  He  ascribed  to  fasting 
and  prayer  a  special  virtue  in  the  casting  out  of 
evil  spirits.  St.  Peter  was  fasting,  when  the 
mystery  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  into  Christ's 
Kingdom  was  revealed  to  him.  The  leaders  of 
the  Church  at  Antioch  were  fasting,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  moved  them  to  send  Barnabas  and 
Paul  as  missionaries  to  the  Gentile  world.  St. 
Paul  himself  was  in  the  practice  of  voluntary 
fasting,  although  the  hardships  of  his  life  were 
so  frequent. 

Fasting  is  therefore  not  a  formal  ceremony, 
but  a  spiritual  exercise  or  medicine.  Some  will 
think  that  a  habit  of  self-control,  temperance 
in  its  proper  and  largest  sense,  is  all  that  we 
require.  So  it  might  be,  if  our  nature  were 
perfectly  sound  and  uncorrupt.  But,  as  it  is, 
we  have  a  natural  bias  to  evil  which  can  only 
be  resisted  by  special  efforts.  There  is  a  con 
tinual  encroachment  of  the  flesh  upon  the  spirit, 
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which  is  counteracted  by  such  means  as  St. 
Paul  referred  to,  when  he  said,  "  I  keep  under 
my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection." 

Fasting,  like  other  medicines,  is  to  be  applied 
with  regard  to  each  several  constitution.  For 
some  it  means  abstinence  as  to  food,  to  others 
it  means  rather  self-denial  as  to  amusements. 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  excess  in  eating  or 
drinking  need  to  reduce  their  diet;  those  who 
are  indolent  need  to  shorten  their  rest.  No 
man  should  judge  his  neighbour,  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  he  may  think  right  to  deny  himself. 
It  is  a  matter  which  specially  requires  tolerance 
and  charitable  thoughts.  Thus  the  Collect  and 
Epistle  for  the  Sunday  before  Lent,  speaking  of 
the  excellence  of  charity,  are  very  appropriate 
to  the  season. 

To  some,  however,  life  is  so  hard  a  struggle, 
that  any  counsel  of  self-denial  may  seem  at  first 
sight  misplaced.  "We  want,"  they  may  say, 
"  the  utmost  comfort  from  religion,  without  any 
thing  to  make  our  days  more  bitter.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  those  who  live  at  ease  to  observe 
Lent  by  some  voluntary  abstinence,  but  for  us, 
abstinence,  and  even  hardship,  last  all  the 
year."  So  it  may  be  said,  with  a  show  of 
reason.  But  there  is  a  difference  between 
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voluntary  and  involuntary  acts.  To  endure 
what  we  cannot  help,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  enduring  the  same  of  our  own  accord. 
There  is  no  self-denial  in  working  under  com 
pulsion,  or  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Men  can  be 
found  by  hundreds  who  will  work  in  a  coal-pit 
for  high  wages.  That  is  not  self-denial ;  but  it 
would  be  self-denial  for  a  man  of  leisure  to  do 
the  same  thing  out  of  kindness.  One  of  the 
noblest  of  golden  deeds  ever  recorded,  is  the  act 
of  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  volunteered  to  work 
at  the  galleys  as  a  substitute  for  another  man. 
Think  what  a  spiritual  difference  there  was,  as 
the  crew  pulled  their  oars  through  the  water, 
flashing  together  in  time,  between  the  criminals 
who  were  working  out  their  term  of  punishment 
under  compulsion,  and  the  self-denying  Chris 
tian  who  worked  for  pity  !  Even  a  little,  done 
or  foregone  for  the  love  of  God,  is  worth  more 
than  a  great  deal,  done  or  foregone  for  a  lower 
motive.  Indeed,  the  whole  character  of  the 
action  is  changed  by  the  motive  which  prompts 
it.  A  man  who  undergoes  toil  and  pain  and 
privation  for  a  worldly  object,  becomes  more 
worldly  by  so  doing.  We  must  have  God's 
service  in  view,  if  we  would  attain  to  godly 
peace  of  mind. 
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What  I  have  said  will  be  enough,  I  trust,  to 
show  that  the  observance  of  Lent  has  a  prac 
tical  use,  as  a  season  of  prayer  and  self-examina 
tion,  with  some  measure  of  self-denial.  It  is 
not  a  Jewish  or  Romish  superstition,  nor  un- 
suited  to  the  culture  of  these  modern  times. 
It  is  a  spiritual  and  moral  discipline,  which  the 
soul  cannot  entirely  forego  without  loss.  While 
we  reject  the  heathen  idea  of  finding  merit  with 
God  through  pain,  we  must  cherish  the  Chris 
tian  idea,  that  we  are  called  to  overcome  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh. 

In  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  He 
speaks  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving  in 
close  connection.  He  takes  for  granted  that 
all  these  are  alike  familiar  to  His  hearers,  and 
simply  teaches  them  sincerity  in  each.  They 
belong  severally  to  the  three  main  branches  of 
our  duty.  Prayer  is  addressed  to  God ;  alms 
giving  to  our  needy  brethren ;  fasting  is  per 
sonal  to  ourselves.  Prayer  is  the  appropriate 
exercise  of  that  Faith  by  which  we  rely  on  the 
Power  and  Love  of  our  Heavenly  Father; 
fasting  is  the  exercise  of  that  Hope  by  which 
we  prefer  unseen  good  to  the  joy  of  the  moment; 
almsgiving  is  the  ordinary  exercise  of  that 
Charity  which  grows  to  the  love  of  all  mankind 
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for  Christ's  sake.  And  these  three  spiritual 
exercises  should  be  joined  together  in  practice. 
Each  gives  to  the  others  an  increase  of  power. 

Brethren,  if  your  conscience  tells  you  that 
your  love  to  Christ  is  cold,  and  your  mind 
overclouded  with  worldly  interests,  let  no  false 
shame  keep  you  from  looking  the  fact  in  the 
face.  Believe  that  your  life  is  sustained,  "  not 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceeds 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  You  have  a  spirit 
to  be  fed  as  well  as  a  body ;  another  world  to 
live  for  beyond  this.  Use  what  means  of  grace 
are  within  your  reach,  to  "  turn,"  as  the  prophet 
says,  "  to  the  Lord  with  all  your  hearts." 

Sometimes,  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  town, 
you  hear  the  sound  of  distant  music.  You  just 
catch  the  tones  and  lose  them,  for  the  carriages 
are  rattling  along  the  streets,  there  is  a  tramp  of 
passers-by  on  the  pavement,  and  a  murmur  of 
conversation  close  at  your  ear.  How  different 
when  you  listen  to  the  same  notes,  no  louder, 
across  the  stillness  of  the  water,  and  at  night, 
when  other  sounds  are  hushed  !  That  music 
which  you  scarcely  heard  before,  seems  to  fill 
the  atmosphere  around  you,  and  sinks  deeply 
into  your  own  soul.  Not  unlike  this  is  the  diffe 
rence  between  the  religious  impressions  which 
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are  mingled  with  the  cares  of  the  world,  and 
religious  impressions,  deepened  and  strengthened 
by  repetition,  on  a  heart  and  mind  laid  fairly 
open  to  receive  them. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  you  that  Lent  is  a 
season  of  solemn  preparation  for  Easter.  While 
the  period  of  forty  days  reminds  us  of  our 
Lord's  Fasting  and  Temptation  in  the  wilderness, 
the  particular  time  of  keeping  these  forty  days 
is  determined  by  the  day  on  which  Easter  falls, 
year  by  year.  In  proportion  as  we  give  this 
time  to  devout  meditation  and  self-examination, 
we  shall  rejoice  worthily  in  keeping  the  festival 
of  our  Saviour's  Resurrection,  and  in  the  infinite 
hope  of  which  that  Resurrection  is  a  pledge. 


XIX.   THE  TABERNACLE  OF  DAVID. 

"  In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David 
that  is  fallen  .  .  .  and  I  will  raise  up  his  ruins,  and  I 
will  build  it  as  in  the  days  of  old  :  that  they  may  possess 
the  remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  heathen,  which  are 
called  by  my  name,  saith  the  Lord  that  doeth  this." — 
Amos  ix.  II,  12. 

(£toentg=fourtf)  Jrunlrag  after  ftrttutg.) 

WHEN  the  Apostles  and  elders  of  the  Chris 
tian  Church  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  to 
consider  the  question  of  allowing  Gentiles  to  be 
fellow-heirs  of  the  promises  of  Christ,  these 
words  were  quoted  as  decisive  in  their  favour, 
by  James,  "  the  Lord's  brother,"  and  president, 
as  it  appears,  of  the  council.  What  is  most 
remarkable  in  his  words,  as  given  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  that  his 
quotation  from  Amos,  made  according  to  the 
Greek  version,  differs  materially  from  the  Hebrew. 
He  says,  in  verse  17,  "that  the  residue  of  men 
may  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles," 
where  the  Hebrew  text  speaks  of  possessing  the 
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remnant  of  Edom  and  of  the  Gentiles.  Great 
as  the  difference  is,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by 
a  very  slight  difference  in  the  original,  depend 
ing  chiefly,  as  Bishop  Lowth  explains,  on  the 
Hebrew  vowel  points;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
version  given  by  St.  James  was  accepted  by  the 
assembly  as  true. 

The  whole  passage  is  one  which  the  Jews,  at 
the  time  of  Christ  and  afterwards,  would  be 
most  unwilling  to  interpret  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  brought  forward  by  St.  James;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  for  this  reason  the  Hebrew  text 
may  have  been  corrupted ;  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  corrupted  in  a  verse  of  the  book  of  Judges, 
xviii.  30,  for  the  honour  of  Moses,  whose  name 
has  been  changed  to  "  Manasseh,"  in  order  that 
it  might  not  appear  that  his  grandson  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Gershom,  fell  into  the  sin  of  idolatry. 
The  fact  is  noticed  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised 
Version,  which  adopts  the  reading  "Moses" 
instead  of  "  Manasseh." 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Jewish  prophets  to 
keep,  distinctly  in  view  of  the  people,  the  car 
dinal  truths  of  God's  revelation  under  the  Old 
Covenant.  Their  gift  of  foresight  of  events  to 
come  was  sometimes  verified  in  their  own  life 
time,  but  often  was  not  manifest  till  afterwards, 
p 
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in  some  later  generation.  What  gave  them  im 
mediate  power  was  the  hold  which  their  words 
had  on  the  consciences  of  those  who  heard 
them,  by  the  direct  evidence  of  inspiration, 
which  is  conveyed  to  the  heart  more  than  to 
the  understanding  :  a  kind  of  evidence  which 
we  recognize,  again  and  again,  in  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  the  discourses  of  our  Lord. 

Among  the  cardinal  truths  to  which  all  the 
prophets  testify,  are  these  :  that  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  is  King  and  Judge 
of  mankind  ;  that  He  is  a  righteous  Judge,  who 
will  sooner  or  later  redress  the  wrong  that  is 
done  upon  earth ;  that  He  will  visit  upon  His 
chosen  people  the  sins  which  they  have  com 
mitted  against  Him,  and  against  their  poorer 
brethren  ;  that,  nevertheless,  He  will  not  cast 
off  His  people  utterly,  but  will  raise  up  a  Son  of 
David  to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom,  which  shall 
be  universal,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  Other 
points  are  insisted  on  in  particular  books ;  but 
these  may  be  said  to  pervade  the  whole  of 
Hebrew  prophecy. 

Amos  has  a  position  which  is  unlike  most  of 
the  prophets.  His  inspiration  came  to  him  by 
an  immediate  call  from  God,  without  the  pre 
paration  which  was  given  to  others  in  the 
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society  of  the  learned,  or  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
were  companions  of  priests  and  kings.  Amos 
was  a  herdman.  He  said  to  the  priest  of  Bethel 
who  tried  to  silence  him,  "I  was  no  prophet, 
neither  was  I  a  prophet's  son ;  but  I  was  an 
herdman,  and  a  dresser  of  sycomore  trees,1  and 
the  Lord  took  me  from  following  the  flock,  and 
the  Lord  said  unto  me,  *  Go,  prophesy  unto  my 
people  Israel.'  " 

So  he  went,  and  spoke  in  that  glowing  elo 
quence  of  the  soul  which  is  God's  immediate 
gift,  denouncing  the  wrath  of  God  on  idolatry, 
on  tyranny,  on  luxury,  on  wickedness  of  every 
kind.  It  was  a  time  of  much  outward  pros 
perity  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  during  the 
reign  of  the  victorious  King  Jeroboam  II.  Nor 
was  Judah  unprosperous  during  Uzziah's  reign 
of  half  a  century.  But  Amos  accuses  Judah  of 
rejecting  the  law  of  the  Lord  ;  and  he  accuses 
Israel  of  the  vices  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and 
of  oppressing  the  poor.  He  also  denounces  the 
surrounding  nations :  Damascus,  Gaza,  and 
Tyre,  and  Edom,  and  Ammon,  and  Moab, 
chiefly  for  their  cruelty  to  God's  people. 

What  is  most  characteristic  of  Amos  is  the 
1  Revised  Version. 
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tender  compassion  which  he  shows  for  his 
brethren  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  indignation 
with  which  he  refers  to  the  luxury  of  the  rich 
who  are  "at  ease  in  Zion."  In  this  respect  he 
seems  to  anticipate  the  thoughts  of  modern 
times.  When  he  speaks  of  selling  "  the  righteous 
for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes,"  we 
are  reminded  of  the  herdman  poet  of  Scotland, 
who  stirred  the  hearts  of  his  people  with  the 
protest,  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

The  value  of  a  human  soul,  in  comparison  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  ivory,  and  the  refinements 
of  sumptuous  living,  is  deeply  impressed  on  the; 
prophet's  mind.  "  Forasmuch  as  your  treading 
is  upon  the  poor,  and  ye  take  from  him  burdens 
of  wheat :  ye  have  built  houses  of  hewn  stone, 
but  ye  shall  not  dwell  in  them :  ye  have  planted 
pleasant  vineyards,  but  ye  shall  not  drink  wine 
of  them." 

National  exclusiveness  and  social  exclusive- 
ness  are  two  kindred  sins,  which  spring  from  the 
same  stock,  the  selfish  instinct  of  human  nature. 
Both  alike  are  opposed  to  the  free  and  generous 
spirit  of  Christ.  The  Jews  are  known  above  all 
races  as  examples  of  national  exclusiveness. 
Their  nationality,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
and  at  other  times,  was  manifested  in  a  pas- 
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sionate  jealousy  that  no  other  nations  should 
enter  into  favour  with  God.  But  though  the 
intensity  of  this  jealousy  is  unparalleled,  the 
sentiment  is  not  uncommon.  Every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  the  principality  of  Wales  as  much  as  any, 
shows  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  sentiment  of 
nationality.  We  must  recognize  in  it  a  moral 
power  that  moves  men  to  heroic  actions ;  and 
yet,  when  it  passes  over  from  love  to  hatred, 
from  brotherly  fellowship  with  those  who  are  of 
kindred  blood  to  hostile  antipathy  towards  the 
stranger,  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is  per 
verted,  and  poisons  in  its  corruption  the  social 
life  which  it  touches. 

I  have  a  painful  remembrance  of  the  national 
ill-will  which  was  shown,  when  I  was  a  school 
boy,  towards  the  French.  The  polished  and 
scholarly  gentlemen  who  taught  the  French 
language  were  too  often  made  the  butts  of  their 
pupils,  for  no  fault  but  because  they  spoke 
English  with  a  foreign  accent,  and  because  they 
were  found  to  be  sensitive  to  any  ridicule  of 
their  fellow-countrymen.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  can  recall  thankfully  the  kind  indulgence 
which  I  received  when  I  went  to  school  among 
German  boys;  with  what  hospitable  sympathy 
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my  mistakes  were  tolerated  by  teachers  and 
scholars.  From  this  experience  I  would  say, 
if  proof  were  needed,  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
thoroughly  patriotic,  and  yet  to  cherish  a  large 
humanity  for  natives  of  other  lands.  To  love 
one's  own  people,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hate 
strangers.  Only  those  who  are  more  inclined  to 
hatred  than  to  love,  take  the  hatred  of  foreigners 
as  a  substitute  for  the  love  of  their  kindred ;  just 
as  the  same  kind  of  souls  take  hatred  of  wrong 
doers  as  a  substitute  for  the  love  of  right.  So 
it  was  with  the  Jews.  So  it  is  not  with  genuine 
Christians,  who  have  followed  the  better  way 
which  Christ  has  taught  us. 

Social  exclusiveness  is  apt  to  increase  with  the 
progress  of  civilization,  while  national  exclusive- 
ness  diminishes.  In  great  cities  we  become  so 
accustomed  to  encounter  men  of  various  nations, 
that  the  truth  becomes  familiar  that  "God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men."  At  the 
same  time  there  arises  in  civilized  society  a  new 
partition  wall  which  is  unknown  in  simpler  con 
ditions  of  life  :  the  division  of  class  and  class,  of 
rich  and  poor,  of  educated  and  uneducated,  of 
lord  and  labourer.  That  class  distinction  comes 
to  a  height  when,  as  within  our  memory  in 
America,  slavery  exists  alongside  of  civilized  in- 
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stitutions.  But  with  us  also,  though  traffic  in 
human  flesh  is  against  the  law,  and  families  can 
not  be  separated  at  a  master's  will,  the  weaker 
members  of  society  are  apt  to  sink  into  misery 
if  the  stronger  do  not  help  them. 

We  have  more  wealth  and  yet  more  poverty 
in  England  than  we  had  when  the  present  reign 
began.  During  that  period  of  half  a  century,  the 
population  has  increased  much,  but  the  wealth 
has  increased  more.  If  it  had  been  distributed 
proportionately,  everyone  would  have  improved 
in  their  material  prosperity.  Wages  are  higher 
both  in  town  and  country,  and  the  neces 
saries  of  life  are  cheaper.  All  this  is  well  for 
the  strong  and  intelligent,  for  the  temperate 
and  prudent :  for  those  who  have  skill  to  earn, 
and  self-control  to  save.  But  there  are  two 
extremes,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale : 
the  successful  speculators,  whose  wealth  is 
reckoned  by  millions;  and  the  unsuccessful, 
through  weakness  of  health,  or  intemperance, 
or  improvidence,  who  break  down  utterly,  until 
they  sink,  like  the  workers  in  a  sweater's  den, 
into  slavery  worse  than  that  of  a  negro  plantation. 

This  extreme  separation  of  class  and  class  is 
only  possible,  when  the  whole  weight  of  law  and 
of  public  opinion  in  a  civilized  community  up- 
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holds  it,  by  siding  with  the  strong  against  the 
weak ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  leaving 
selfishness  free  to  produce  its  natural  effect  in 
the  race  for  wealth,  without  any  assertion  of  the 
law  of  brotherhood,  which  is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  social  welfare. 

I  am  led  to  refer  to  these  questions,  which 
are  too  intricate  for  discussion  here,  by  the  deep 
vein  of  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  poor,  which 
we  can  trace  in  the  prophecy  of  Amos.  He 
recurs  again  and  again  to  the  sorrows  of  his 
people,  sold  by  the  Philistines  and  Tyrians  into 
captivity,  sold  by  their  fellow-countrymen  of 
Israel  for  silver,  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes, 
trodden  down  as  it  were  to  the  dust. 

For  the  most  part  men  fare  better,  by  depend 
ing  on  their  own  energy  and  self-control,  than 
by  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  paternal  government. 
But  there  are  sickly  members  in  a  society,  as 
there  are  in  a  family ;  and  for  both  cases  there 
is  need  of  the  exercise  of  pity,  together  with 
more  or  less  constraint  for  their  own  good.  St. 
Paul  has  two  precepts,  which  meet  both  the  law 
of  self-help,  and  the  law  of  mutual  help.  He 
says  in  one  place,  "  If  a  man  will  not  work, 
neither  let  him  eat."  For  he  saw  in  the  early 
Church,  as  was  found  lately  in  the  social  com- 
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munity  on  Norfolk  Island,1  that  when  all  shared 
alike,  indolent  men  were  apt  to  prey  upon  the 
industrious.  But  again  he  says  in  another  place, 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ."  And  he  teaches  us  by  the 
comparison  of  a  body  and  its  members,  how  we 
are  mutually  dependent  and  mutually  helpful 
in  relation  to  each  other,  having  Christ  for  our 
Head. 

We  shall  in  our  own  day,  brethren,  be  in  our 
selves  a  practical  Epiphany,  or  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  if  we  work  out  the  two 
distinctive  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
which  I  have  referred  : — 

1.  The  recognition  of  all  nations  of  men  as 
one  family,  without  magnifying  distinctions  of 
blood  or  language. 

2.  The  recognition  of  all  conditions  of  men 
as  one  family,  without  magnifying  distinctions  of 
rank  or  class. 

This  is  the  true  building  up  of  God's  Temple 
which  the  prophet  foresaw,  the  raising  of  the 
fallen  tabernacle  of  David  and  His  Royal  Son, 
that  all  the  Gentiles  may  seek  the  Lord,  their 
Maker  and  Redeemer. 

1  Penney 's  "Melanesia." 
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"Jonah  arose  and  went  unto  Nineveh,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord."— -Jonah  iii.  3. 

THE  miraculous  story  of  Jonah  took  a  very 
strong  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the 
early  Christians.  In  the  Catacombs  at  Rome 
there  are  to  be  found  several  pictures,  rudely 
painted  on  the  walls,  representing  Jonah  cast 
out  of  the  ship  into  the  jaws  of  the  sea-monster. 
The  subject  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  days  .of 
persecution,  as  we  can  readily  understand.  It 
was  a  vivid  symbol  of  the  destiny  and  the  hope 
of  the  martyrs.  They  were  expecting  to  be 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  to  be  raised  up 
to  life  from  the  grave,  by  the  power  of  Him  of 
whom  Jonah  was  a  type.  The  pictures  sym 
bolized,  first  of  all  Christ's  Death  and  Resurrec 
tion,  and  secondly  their  own.  There  was  also 
another  respect  in  which  Jonah's  example  came 
home  to  them.  Rome,  like  Nineveh,  was  a 
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great  and  wicked  heathen  city,  in  which  they 
prophesied  in  God's  name  of  destruction  that 
was  to  come. 

In  those  days  men  raised  no  question  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  story.     It  would  have  seemed 
an  idle  inquiry  to  ask  what  manner  of  fish  it 
was  that  swallowed  Jonah  ;  nor  did  they  dispute 
whether  the  miracle  was  to  be  accepted  literally. 
The  spiritual  lesson  was  the  only  thing  which 
they  cared  for.     So  they  represented  Orpheus 
taming  the  brutes  with  his  music,  as  a  type  of 
Christ,  among  the  sacred  pictures  in  the  Cata 
combs.     So   also   St.  Clement   speaks    of   the 
Phoenix,  as  a  type  of  the  Resurrection.     Our 
modern   spirit  of   scientific    investigation   was 
foreign  to  the  minds  alike  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.    God  and  the  human 
soul  were  the  great  objects  of  study ;  and  men 
let  pass  lightly  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the 
physical  universe.     Miracles  then  presented  no 
difficulty  to  believers.     They  were  rather  aids 
to  faith,  inasmuch  as  they  served  to  illustrate 
the   supreme  power   of  God  as  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  Heaven  and  earth.     Cyprian  may  be 
named  as  one  who  was  led  to  Christian  faith  by 
the   book   of  Jonah.1     Hereafter,    probably,  a 
1  Jerome. 
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time  will  come  when  the  scientific  experience  of 
the  nineteenth  century  will  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  spiritual  intuition  of  the  first 
century.  For  the  present,  the  two  moods  of 
thought  are  apt  to  be  at  variance;  and  mira 
cles  are  difficulties,  not  aids,  to  faith,  when 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern 
science.  Indeed,  there  are  many  on  board  the 
storm-tossed  ship  of  the  Church,  who  fancy  that 
they  would  be  safer  if  they  could  throw  over  all 
that  is  miraculous  :  not  only  Jonah,  but  the 
highest  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  the  Resurrection  ; 
all,  in  short,  which  makes  our  religion  to  be 
religious,  by  raising  the  Person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  above  simple  manhood. 

If  one  extreme  must  needs  be  chosen,  I 
would  rather  follow  the  early  Christians  in  their 
undiscriminating  faith,  than  follow  modern 
sceptics  in  their  utter  disbelief  of  a  supernatural 
world,  beyond  the  range  of  the  experience  and 
experiment  on  which  physical  knowledge  rests. 
But  I  do  not  think  we  are  reduced  to  any  such 
crucial  alternative.  As  to  many  things,  we 
must  hold  our  judgment  in  suspense,  with 
humility  becoming  to  those  who  "know  in 
part."  We  may  affirm  with  confidence,  never- 
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theless,  that  the  reality  of  the  soul  is  more 
certain  than  that  of  the  body;  and  that  the 
material  knowledge  which  is.  drawn  from  our 
sight,  hearing,  and  other  senses,  is  no  substitute 
for  the  spiritual  knowledge  which  comes  by 
Divine  revelation. 

On  the  subject  of  miracles  there  is  much 
popular  misunderstanding,  as  to  which  a  few 
words  will  be  in  place  here.  A  miracle  means 
a  Wonder;  and  many  perplexities  arise  from 
neglect  of  this  plain  definition.  In  most  cases 
the  term  "  miracle  "  is  restricted,  in  modern  use, 
to  such  wonders  as  are  contrary  to  the  observed 
order  of  nature,  excluding  phenomena  which 
can  be  explained  by  natural  causes.  But  the 
ancient  use  of  the  word  was  wider,  because 
natural  causes  were  less  observed.  If  a  man 
says  that  miracles  are  impossible,  he  says  in 
effect  that  he  cannot  conceive  anything  that 
will  surprise  him;  that  he  understands  the 
whole  plan  of  nature  so  thoroughly,  that  there 
is  no  faculty  of  wonder  left  in  him. 

The  leaders  of  modern  science  do  not  assert 
this.  They  take  the  more  rational  ground  of 
probability,  and  argue,  not  that  miracles  are 
impossible,  but  that  they  are  improbable ;  that 
they  might  be  believed  on  sufficient  evidence, 
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but  that  sufficient  evidence  is  not  forthcoming. 
It  becomes  thus  a  question  of  evidence,  which 
varies  in  each  particular  case.  A  wise  respect 
for  science  teaches  us  discrimination  between 
miracles  which  are  well  attested,  and  those 
which  are  not ;  between  wonders  which  are 
mere  incidents  in  ancient  stones  of  unknown 
origin,  and  wonders  which  are  sealed  by  the 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  such  as  the  Chris 
tian  martyrs.  To  suppose  that  our  alternative 
is  to  believe  all  miracles,  or  to  reject  all,  is  as 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  in  religion  our  choice 
lies  between  Pantheism  and  Atheism.  If  we 
believe  in  one  God,  who  is  also  a  living  God, 
we  shall  believe  in  His  power  to  overrule  the 
normal  course  of  nature,  in  ways  which  we  call 
supernatural ;  but  we  shall  be  disposed  to  trace 
the  operation  of  a  spiritual  law,  in  those  effects 
which  are  at  variance  with  physical  law ;  and  we 
shall  not  be  hasty  in  assuming  miraculous  inter 
ferences,  where  the  record  is  doubtful.  In  the 
case  of  Jonah,  there  is  room  for  question,  whe 
ther  his  story  is  told  as  a  fact  or  as  a  parable. 

There  are  other  features  in  the  book  of  Jonah 
which  we  may  consider  profitably.  It  shows  us 
a  Jewish  prophet  sent  to  preach  repentance  to 
a  Gentile  city.  It  has  further  an  impressive 
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rebuke  for  the  prophet,  and  through  him  for  his 
whole  nation,  because  he  was  wanting  in  sym 
pathy  for  the  Ninevites ;  because  he  was  grieved, 
rather  than  rejoiced,  when  the  king  and  people 
of  Nineveh  humbled  themselves  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  The  mercy  of  God  is  contrasted 
with  the  hard  misanthropy  of  the  prophet,  who 
sat  waiting  to  see  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
and  thought  it  better  to  die  than  to  live,  when 
God  accepted  the  repentance  of  the  people. 

Nineveh  was  one  of  the  cities  built  by 
Nimrod,  according  to  the  text  which  is  followed 
in  the  Revised  Version  of  Genesis  x.  1 1.  It  was 
therefore  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the 
world,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  among  the 
most  famous:  "an  exceeding  great  city  of 
three  days'  journey,"  as  described  in  the  book 
of  Jonah.  The  Hebrew  reckoning  of  a  day's 
journey  was  twenty  miles;  and  if  we  suppose 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  to  be  the  distance 
measured,  the  city  would  be  sixty  miles  round  : 
a  large  extent  of  wall,  but  not  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  length  of  the  great  wall  of  China.  We 
may  infer  from  Jonah's  going  one  day's  journey 
into  the  city,  that  he  went  through  from  side  to 
side,  crying,  "Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  overthrown." 
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This  was  enough.  The  king  and  people 
believed  the  prophet's  warning.  A  fast  was 
proclaimed  and  kept  throughout  the  city;  the 
people  turned  from  their  evil  ways,  "  and  God 
repented  of  the  evil  that  he  said  he  would  do 
unto  them,  and  he  did  it  not."  What  sins  they 
were  more  specially  guilty  of  we  are  not  told, 
except  as  to  "  the  violence  that  was  in  their 
hands."  The  main  interest  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  lessons  which  were  taught  the  prophet,  and 
through  him  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  us. 

God  taught  him,  by  the  gourd  which  sprang 
up  and  withered  away,  as  by  a  parable,  how 
precious  the  souls  in  Nineveh  were  to  him. 
The  lesson  conveys  very  beautifully  the  pleasure 
which  God  takes  in  the  faithful  service,  even  of 
a  Gentile  city.  Nineveh  was,  to  the  Creator  of 
Heaven  and  earth,  as  the  gourd  which  spread 
its  wide  leaves  to  overshadow  the  prophet  in 
the  heat.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  express  a 
more  tender  relation  of  sympathy  between  the 
Creator  and  His  creatures,  than  to  compare 
Him  to  a  man  who  takes  shelter  from  the  burn 
ing  sun  under  fresh  green  leaves.  And  yet  this 
great  lesson  of  compassion  stood  for  centuries 
in  the  Old  Testament,  unheeded  by  the  Jewish 
teachers  and  people. 
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Christians  also  have  too  often  resembled 
Jonah,  in  the  vindictiveness  with  which  they 
have  looked  on  their  heathen  neighbours.  Ter- 
tullian  has  a  terrible  sentence :  "  How  shall  I 
admire,  how  laugh,  how  rejoice,  how  exult, 
when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  groan 
ing  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many 
magistrates,  who  persecuted  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  melting  in  fiercer  fires  than  they  ever 
kindled  against  the  Christians  ! "  He  had  at 
least  the  excuse,  which  Jonah  had  not,  so  far 
as  we  know,  that  his  companions  were  suffering 
cruel  torments  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen 
rulers,  whose  damnation  he  predicted  with  such 
fierce  gladness.  Such  an  excuse  cannot  be 
made  for  Christians  of  a  later  period,  who  have 
drawn  from  strained  interpretations  of  the  New 
Testament  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  that  God  has  ordained  to  wrath  the 
mass  of  mankind.  Nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  let 
alone  the  more  comprehensive  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  than  the  views  which  have 
prevailed  in  many  branches  of  the  Church  as  to 
the  heathen.  That  immense  number,  who  have 
not  been  within  reach  of  God's  word,  have  been 
supposed  to  be  outside  the  sphere  of  His  love. 
Q 
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Narrow  limits  of  election  and  salvation,  drawn 
by  rigid  theologians,  have  flattered  the  selfish 
exclusiveness  of  their  followers,  who  have 
cherished,  like  Jonah,  their  hope  of  the  perdi 
tion  of  others. 

To    some    devout    minds   the   state   of  the 

heathen  world,  living  in  sin  and  ignorance,  has 

appeared  to  be  so  necessarily  repugnant  to  the 

pure  holiness  of  God,  that  they  could  see  no 

room  for  mercy;  and  therefore,  actuated  by  a 

noble  pity,  they  have  gone  forth  as  missionaries 

to  pluck,  if  it  might  be,  a  brand  or  two  from  the 

burning.     Such  was  the  spirit  of  Henry  Martyn, 

and  of  the  young  missionary  band  who  in  our 

own  day  gave  up  a  brilliant  prospect  at  home, 

and  left  their  University  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 

Christ  in   China.     Yet  the  examples    of  such 

Christ-like  compassion  should  lead  us  to  believe 

no  less  of  the  compassion  of  the  Saviour  and 

Judge  of  mankind.     If  man  has  pity,  has  not 

Christ  more  ?     For  Christian  and  for  heathen 

the  words  of  the  prophet  hold  good,  "  I  knew 

that  thou  art  a  gracious  God,  slow  to  anger  and 

of  great  kindness." 

Another  lesson  is  brought  before  us  in  the 

book  of  Jonah,  expressed  only  in  a  single  word, 

.  .but  made  emphatic  by  that  word  being  the  last 
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word  in  the  book—"  also  much  cattle."  God 
said  to  Jonah,  "  Should  I  not  spare  Nineveh, 
that  great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  six  score 
thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand;  and  also 
much  cattle  ?  "  He  takes  pity,  not  only  on  the 
120,000  infants,  of  the  city,  but  on  the  sheep 
and  oxen.  We  have  to  imagine  Nineveh,  not 
as  one  of  our  densely-packed  modern  cities,  but 
as  the  suburbs,  where  town  and  country  mingle. 
The  population,  according  to  the  estimate 
usually  made  of  the  proportion  of  infants  to 
adults,  may  be  reckoned  as  about  2,000  to  the 
square  mile,  or  three  to  the  acre,  not  one-fifth 
of  the  proportion  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  size.  Thus  the  whole 
district  within  the  walls  included  large  tracts  of 
pasture  for  the  flocks  and  herds.  Just  so  much 
explanation  seems  necessary  to  account  for  the 
reference  to  ''much  cattle";  and  if  we  specu 
late  further,  by  what  means  the  destruction  of 
all  these  living  creatures  could  take  place,  we 
have  sufficient  answer  in  the  floods  which  have 
overwhelmed  whole  provinces,  when  a  large 
river  has  overflowed  its  banks. 

These  details  are  more  or  less  matters  of  con 
jecture.     What   is   plainly  taught   is,  that   the 
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mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father  is  over  all  His 
creatures,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  merciful,  as 
our  Father  also  is  merciful.  He  has  made  us 
as  gods  to  the  brute  creation,  with  power  to  kill 
or  to  keep  alive,  and  power,  alas  !  to  torture. 
Among  the  trials  of  this  state  of  probation,  from 
childhood  upwards,  is  the  trial  of  lordship  over 
the  lower  animals.  The  over-driven  horse  or 
ass,  the  dog,  or  cat,  or  rabbit,  made  the  subject 
of  cruel  experiment,  are  in  man's  power,  as 
formerly  slaves  were  in  the  power  of  their 
masters.  But  while  God  gives  to  man  this 
large  dominion  upon  earth,  He  does  not  leave 
us  irresponsible.  Cruelty,  whether  to  man  or 
beast,  offends  Him,  and  there  is  a  judgment  to 
come.  We  shall  be  judged,  not  only  for  our 
doings  and  failings  in  respect  of  God  and  our 
neighbour,  but  for  our  treatment  of  those 
humbler  creatures,  which  seem  to  be  friendless 
except  so  far  as  we  befriend  them,  but  have 
nevertheless  a  place  in  the  universal  charity  of 
our  Father  in  Heaven. 
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"  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  :  And 
what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  "- 
Micah  vi.  8. 

(Ctoentgsfiftf)  Suntras  after  Crinitg.) 

THIS  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  state 
ments  in  the  Bible,  of  the  whole  duty  of 
man.    It  is  recited  by  the  prophet  Micah,  appa 
rently  as  the  answer  given  in  a  more  distant  age 
by  Balaam  to  Balak  king  of  Moab. 

Balak  is  here  described  as  asking  his  inspired 
counsellor  how  to  win  the  favour  of  God.1  We 
are  not  told  the  circumstances,  nor  is  there  any 
record  of  this  conversation  beyond  what  is  told 
us  by  Micah ;  but  it  implies  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  Moabite  king  was  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice,  however  great,  for  deliverance  from 

1  This  view,  though  not  generally  adopted,  is  taken  by 
Bishop  Butler  and  Dr.  Newman. 
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God's   wrath.      He   inquires,    bewildered   and 
almost  desperate,  what  he  is  to  do  ? 

"Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord, 
and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I 
come  before  him  with  burnt-offerings,  with 
calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams,  or  ten  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  firstborn  for  my 
transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin 
of  my  soul  ?  " 

Thus  his  proposals  rise  to  the  climax  of  offer 
ing  to  sacrifice,  like  Abraham,  his  own  son.  It 
is  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  Kings,  that  a  king  of  Moab  did  actually 
consummate  this  fearful  sacrifice.  King  Mesha, 
the  same  who  inscribed  the  famous  Moabite 
Stone,  which  was  discovered  and  deciphered  a 
few  years  ago,  offered  up  his  eldest  son  for  a 
burnt -sacrifice  to  propitiate  God,  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel.  (2  Kings  iii.  27.) 

Balaam,  if  we  may  ascribe  the  words  to  him, 
repudiated  in  God's  name  all  offerings  of  this 
kind.  He  tells  the  king  in  effect,  that  God 
requires  no  such  sacrifices,  whether  of  flocks 
and  herds,  or  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  the 
precious  life  of  his  own  child.  What  God  wants 
of  him  is,  that  he  should  be  just,  and  merciful, 
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and  humble,  following  the  light  of  his  own 
conscience.  "  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good  :  And  what  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?"  These 
words  touch  the  essential  distinction  between 
true  and  false  religion,  and  are  as  instructive 
now  as  of  old. 

There  was  a  saying  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  that 
God  desired  no  sacrifices,  but  seeing  that  men 
were  bent  on  offering  them  to  some  one,  He 
bade  them  offer  them  to  Him.1  What  we  hear 
and  see  of  heathen  religions  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  this  saying.  False  religions  abound  in 
sacrifices  of  all  kinds.  Hecatombs  of  oxen  are 
among  the  most  frequent,  but  human  sacrifices 
are  not  uncommon  in  ancient  history.  The 
Greek  princes,  about  to  sail  for  Troy,  sacrifice 
their  king's  daughter  to  appease  the  gods  of  the 
winds.  When  a  hero  dies,  the  fairest  captives 
are  selected  to  be  offered  up  as  victims  at  his 
grave,  to  go  down  to  the  shades  below  in  his 
company.  The  pagan  Northmen  had  a  similar 
superstition. 


1  See  "Essay  on  the  Talmud,"  by  E.  Deutsch. 
"Literary  Remains,"  p.  55.  "They  loved  sacrificing, 
and  could  not  do  without  it." 
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"  Ever  and  aye  the  Priesthood  moaned, 
Till  at  last  it  seemed  that  an  answer  came, 
The  king  is  happy  in  child  and  wife, 
Take  you  his  dearest,  give  us  a  life. " 

The  priests  of  Baal  cut  themselves  with  knives 
till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them.  So,  in 
many  lands  and  in  various  forms,  men  have 
thought  to  please  God  by  the  shedding  of  their 
own  blood,  or  of  blood  that  was  dear  to  them. 
Even  in  the  Christian  Church  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  has  often  been  corrupted,  by  an  exag 
gerated  idea  of  the  value  in  God's  sight  of  the 
shedding  of  human  blood.  The  wisest  bishops 
of  the  early  Church  rebuked  the  passion  for 
martyrdom,  which  led  their  too  impetuous  dis 
ciples  to  think  only  of  dying  for  Christ,  instead 
of  living  for  Him. 

At  first  sight  the  prophet's  answer  appears  to 
dictate  a  rule  of  life  too  plain  and  ordinary  to 
befit  an  inspired  teacher.  "  To  do  justly  "  :  is 
not  that  what  all  men  profess  to  do?  "To  love 
mercy":  is  not  that  what  in  general  women  do? 
"To  walk  humbly  with  God":  are  there  not 
thousands  of  nameless  persons,  even  children, 
who  do  this  ?  Yet  even  if  we  grant  so  much, 
there  is  for  every  one  a  life-long  struggle  with 
the  infirmity  of  nature,  to  fulfil  these  three  con- 
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ditions.  For  they  who  have  a  strong  sense  of 
justice  are  apt  to  be  unmerciful ;  and  they  who 
are  upright  in  conduct  are  apt  to  be  wanting  in 
humility. 

To  combine  justice  and  mercy  with  humility 
is  by  no  means  easy  or  common.  And  although 
these  virtues  commend  themselves  to  our  con 
science,  they  are  hindered  in  practice  by  in 
numerable  difficulties.  The  powers  of  hell  are 
leagued  together  against  them.  Passion  and 
prejudice,  selfishness  and  ignorance,  with  every 
fanatical  dread,  and  every  base  desire,  conspire 
against  this  simple  code  of  duty. 

Micah  ascribes  the  downfall  of  Judah,  which 
he  foresees,  to  failure  in  these  respects.  Pro 
bably  the  Jews  of  Micah's  day  were  aware  that 
they  ought  to  do  justly,  but  in  fact  he  had  cause 
to  reprove  them  for  violence  and  rapacity,  for 
''wicked  balances,"  "deceitful  weights,"  and 
"  the  scant  measure  that  is  abominable." 

These  forms  of  unjust  dealing  are  specially 
prevalent  in  a  commercial  nation  like  ours  :  and 
there  are  some  artifices  for  making  money 
peculiar  to  the  present  age,  by  which  our 
national  character  for  honesty  is  sullied. 

Chemical  skill  is  abused  by  fraudulent  adul 
terations,  till  we  have  little  confidence  that  any 
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food  or  beverage  we  can  buy  is  really  what  it 
pretends  to  be.  Financial  skill  is  abused  by 
fraudulent  schemes,  to  which  the  unwary  are 
continually  falling  a  prey.  Confidence  between 
man  and  man  appears  to  be  diminishing,  and 
loss  of  confidence  is  nothing  less  than  moral 
and  political  decay,  leading  by  a  sure  train  of 
consequence  to  a  nation's  ruin.  Evil  must 
come  of  it,  and  whatever  evil  ensues  is  veritably 
God's  judgment  on  sin.  Passing  over  inter 
mediate  steps,  and  considering  only  the  begin 
ning  and  the  end  of  national  calamities  following 
on  national  sins,  we  should  apply  to  modern 
times  the  language  of  the  prophets,  and  say  that 
God  judges  those  nations  which  forsake  His 
covenant.  (Deut.  xxix.  24.) 

Moreover,  there  are  other  forms  of  justice 
beside  common  honesty.  There  is  the  duty  of 
discharging  our  trusts,  public  and  private,  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  our  neighbours. 
Every  one  who  holds  a  post  of  service,  from 
the  chief  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  the  humblest 
domestic  servant-of-all-work,  is  bound  to  fulfil 
the  duties  which  belong  to  each  post  respec 
tively.  The  "  eye-service,"  which  takes  its 
standard  of  duty  from  a  superior's  bidding,  or 
from  the  fear  of  public  opinion,  is  ungodly  ser- 
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vice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  rendered  to  man  only, 
and  not  to  God.  Our  conscience,  if  it  be  not 
blinded  by  self-interest  and  routine,  teaches  us 
that  to  do  justly  is  not  merely  to  satisfy  the 
human  eyes  which  may  be  set  over  us,  but  to 
satisfy  the  All-seeing  eye  of  Him  to  whom  all 
things  are  open. 

Some  men  think  that  wrong-doing  is  blameless, 
if  no  one  in  particular  seems  to  be  hurt  by  it : 
for  instance,  if  they  defraud  the  revenue  by  false 
statements,  or  waste  public  property,  or  connive 
at  private  injustice.  It  would  be  long  even  to 
touch  on  the  several  heads  of  such  kinds  of 
wrong-doing.  There  is  the  unprincipled  base 
ness  of  selfish  men  who  prey  on  society  to  their 
own  advantage,  ignoring  the  bonds  of  Christian 
fellowship.  There  is  the  partiality  of  friends 
who  are  led  merely  by  favour,  the  proverbial  un- 
scrupulousness  of  parents  in  the  interest  of  their 
children,  and  the  passionate  attachments  of 
class  and  faction.  Doubtless  these  partisans 
often  mean  to  act  justly,  when  they  do  otherwise. 
But  that  is  because  their  sense  of  justice  is 
warped.  Justice,  like  all  other  virtues,  requires 
culture.  A  man  must  accustom  himself  to  do 
right,  and  to  think  rightly,  for  a  long  time,  before 
his  mind  acquires  a  masterly  discernment  of 
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right  from  wrong.  The  compass  of  the  mind, 
so  to  speak,  requires  adjustment  in  order  that  it 
may  point  truly  to  the  right,  without  being 
deflected  by  prejudice  or  interest.  A  habit  of 
partiality  to  ourselves  or  our  friends  perverts 
the  very  sense  of  justice,  much  as  a  habit  of 
untruth  corrupts  the  sense  of  truth. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  second  article  of  the  pro 
phet's  code,  "To  love  mercy." 

There  is  a  significance  in  his  use  of  a  stronger 
term  in  regard  to  mercy  than  to  justice.  Mercy 
is  not  simply  to  be  done,  but  to  be  loved ;  for 
it  depends  essentially  on  the  disposition  of  our 
hearts.  Mercy  does  not  admit  of  rule  and 
measure.  One  cannot  do  acts  of  mercy  to 
much  purpose,  without  being  merciful.  Now  in 
this  respect  our  conscience  must  be  dull  indeed, 
if  it  does  not  warn  us  of  a  great  field  of  duty 
near  at  hand,  in  which,  if  we  will,  we  can  offer 
the  tribute  of  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God. 
In  the  confusion  of  a  large  town  we  are  apt  to 
grow  callous  to  individual  sorrows,  because  they 
are  so  numerous.  We  are  tempted  to  despair, 
when  we  find,  perhaps  after  a  brief  trial,  how 
little  we  can  do  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  our 
neighbours.  We  have  helped  one  or  two,  and 
discovered  them  to  be  gross  impostors.  We 
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have  taken  compassion  upon  some  family  in  real 
distress,  and  have  found  it  impossible  to  raise 
them  from  the  degraded  state,  to  which  their 
own  intemperate  and  lazy  improvidence  has 
brought  them.  Another  case,  which  seemed  for 
a  time  full  of  hope,  brings  disappointment  the 
more  bitter,  when  those  who  gave  fair  promise 
go  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  the  bad.  Then 
we  are  tempted  to  harden  our  hearts ;  to  trouble 
ourselves  no  more  with  the  cares  of  others,  but  to 
leave  poverty  and  sin  to  work  out  their  bitter  re 
sults  without  our  interference.  It  is  at  such  times 
that  the  Divine  voice  of  mercy,  which  is  the  voice 
of  Christ,  speaks  to  us,  and  calls  us  to  try  again 
and  hope  on.  What  is  needed  for  the  relief  of 
distress  is  not  occasional  bursts  and  impulses  of 
compassion,  which  are  too  uncertain  and  too 
undiscriminating  to  be  effectual;  but  to  love 
mercy  as  a  habit,  by  making  it  a  matter  of  fre 
quent  interest  to  consider,  what  we  can  do  to 
diminish  the  sum  of  human  sorrow.  Let  those, 
who  judge  their  poorer  neighbours  hardly  for 
drunkenness  and  immorality,  see  how  and  where 
they  live.  When  families  crowd  together  in  a 
way  which  is  not  consistent  with  health  or  with 
decency,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  grow  up 
virtuous  men  and  women  ?  That  many  do  is 
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more  surprising  than  that  many  more  do  not. 
Even  now,  after  much  that  has  been  done  for 
the  protection  of  poor  children  from  the  cruelty 
of  selfish  employers  and  still  more  selfish  parents, 
there  is  much  that  remains  to  be  accomplished  \ 
and  that  not  simply  by  making  laws,  but  by  the 
moral  influence  which  is  brought  to  bear  through 
personal  communication.  Difficult  as  this  may 
be,  time  and  opportunity  rarely  fail,  where  the 
will  is  present.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  the  most 
active  in  works  of  mercy  are  not  those  who 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  but  those  who  take 
their  full  share  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic 
life. 

The  last  clause  of  the  prophet's  rule  of  life 
is  "To  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  The  former 
precepts,  of  justice  and  mercy,  are  moral  pre 
cepts  ;  this  is  essentially  religious ;  and  our 
morality  must  be  united  with  religion  to  be  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.  In  the  present  age 
there  is  a  great  and  increasing  tendency  to  put 
moral  duty  apart  from  religious  devotion.  Many 
who  are  forward  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
mercy,  are  deficient  in  reverence  to  God,  and 
unwilling  to  offer  to  Him  the  tribute  of  prayer 
and  praise.  As  to  this  state  of  unbelief,  or 
religious  indifference,  let  us  consider  what  and 
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where  we  are.  Is  there  not,  around  us  and 
within  us,  the  evidence  of  a  Being  greater,  wiser, 
better  than  ourselves  ?  Are  we  so  great,  that  we 
can  presume  to  hold  up  our  heads  in  contem 
plation  of  the  wonders  of  heaven  and  earth,  with 
out  reverence  for  the  Power  that  made  us  and 
them  ?  Are  we  so  good,  that  we  can  meditate 
on  the  Saviour  upon  the  Cross,  without  reve 
rence  for  the  holiness  and  love  which  are  mani 
fested  there?  If  we  see  around  us  the  signs  of 
a  Power  and  Wisdom  beyond  our  understanding, 
in  the  presence  of  which  we  appear  as  worms ;  if 
we  see  the  evidence  of  a  Goodness  to  which  we 
have  not  attained,  and  cannot  attain,  surely  an 
attitude  of  humility  becomes  us.  A  man  who 
does  not  walk  humbly  with  his  God,  must 
have  a  faculty  wanting.  Self-conceit  must  have 
eaten  out  the  sense  of  reverence  in  his  mind. 
Let  his  moral  virtues  be  never  so  admirable, 
let  him  fulfil  his  own  ideal  never  so  completely, 
he  becomes  a  god  to  himself  in  rejecting  the 
true  God ;  and  thus  the  highest  mental  powers 
are  no  security  against  the  lowest  spiritual 
degradation. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  attempt  to  answer  an 
important  question  which  the  text  suggests.  If 
in  Balaam's  day  God  had  showed  to  man  what 
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is  good,  and  taught  him  how  to  live,  what  was 
the  need  of  Christ's  coming  ? 

It  is  by  Christ  alone,  and  in  the  strength  of 
His  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  can  live  up  to  the 
standard  of  duty  which  is  set  before  us  in  the 
words  of  the  ancient  prophet.  He  shows  us  how 
to  do  justly,  by  His  example  of  righteousness. 
He  teaches  us  to  love  mercy,  by  His  example  of 
mercy.  And  the  spirit  which  came  down  from 
the  Father  after  His  ascension,  inspires  that  true 
humility,  which  is  the  condition  of  all  Christian 
virtue.  For  it  is  by  becoming  enlightened  to 
see  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  Christ,  that  we 
learn  to  rise  above  the  low  level  of  this  world's 
goodness,  and  in  the  very  act  of  humbling  our 
selves,  begin  to  be  exalted.  The  light  of  holi 
ness  is  like  the  path  of  the  just,  as  described  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  "  a  shining  light,  that 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day." 
Never,  from  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  has  man 
been  left  without  some  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  This  truth  is  implied  in  the  story  of  the 
Fall  of  our  first  parents.  It  is  affirmed  in  the 
words  of  God  to  Cain,  "  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt 
thou  not  be  accepted  ?  "  It  is  indicated  again,  in 
the  striving  of  God's  spirit  with  the  race  of  men 
before  the  Flood.  At  a  later  time,  we  find  the 
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Apostles  recognizing  a  Divine  law  of  conscience 
among  the  Gentiles,  both  in  the  special  case  of 
the  centurion  Cornelius,  and  more  generally,  as 
in  Romans  ii.  14.  ''When  the  Gentiles  which 
have  not  the  law  do  by  nature  the  things  con 
tained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are 
a  law  unto  themselves." 

The  true  light  which  is  revealed  in  Christ, 
and  in  Christ  alone,  illuminated  the  horizon 
before  He  was  manifested  as  "  the  sun  of  righ 
teousness."  A  spiritual  twilight,  neither  day  nor 
night,  was  shed  over  the  earth  in  anticipation 
of  His  coming.  By  that  twilight  many  holy  men 
of  old  found  favour  with  God,  doing  justly, 
loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  Him, 
according  to  the  measure  of  grace  given  to  them. 
Our  blame  is  the  greater  if,  knowing  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  enlightened  by  His  Spirit,  we  be  found 
unfaithful,  and  slack  in  His  service. 


XXII.  JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH. 

"  The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith."  —  Habakkuk  ii.  4. 

(&toents=£i:ctf)  Smtirag  after 


TO  this  prophetic  utterance  of  Habakkuk  a 
singular  distinction  belongs.  It  is  chosen 
by  St.  Paul  to  stand  in  the  front  of  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  as  a  text  to  his  great  argument 
of  salvation  through  Christ.  You  will  doubtless 
remember  how  he  describes  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  as  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth.  .  .  .  For  therein  is 
the  righteousness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to 
faith  :  as  it  is  written,  The  just  shall  live  by 
faith."  It  also  occurs  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians  and  the  Hebrews,  as  an  inspired  say 
ing  of  the  highest  possible  importance. 

Like  other  deep  sayings  of  the  prophets,  these 
words  have  a  bearing  on  the  time  and  circum 
stances  under  which  they  were  spoken,  which 
helps  to  interpret  them  for  us.  We  shall  under- 
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stand  better  the  full  range  of  the  promise,  if  we 
consider  when  and  to  whom  it  was  first  given. 
Let  us  therefore  go  back  for  a  few  moments  in 
thought  to  the  age  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk, 
who  lived  during  the  latest  years  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah. 

At  that  period  the  Jews  began  to  suffer  from 
the  invasions  of  an  enemy  unknown  to  their 
fathers.  The  Chaldeans  became  on  a  sudden  a 
name  of  terror  to  them.  This  nation,  living  to 
the  north  of  Assyria,  had  overthrown  the  Assy 
rian  empire,  and  established  an  empire  of  their 
own,  of  which  the  capital  city  was  Babylon. 
Before  long  their  hosts  spread  westward  as  far 
as  to  the  land  of  Judah.  Fearful  in  their  rapidity 
and  destructiveness,  they  swept  over  the  land 
with  fury  like  that  of  a  sand-storm,  bearing  off 
the  youths  and  maidens  to  captivity,  and  leav 
ing  desolation  behind. 

At  the  head  of  these  terrible  invaders  was  a 
mighty  warrior,  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  prophets 
express  his  greatness  by  a  number  of  simili 
tudes.  They  compare  him  to  a  lion,  to  an 
eagle,  to  the  high  hills  of  Tabor  and  Carmel,  to 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  to  a  hammer  that  smites 
the  whole  earth.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  famous  of  those  scourges  of  God,  who 
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have  been  raised  up  from  time  to  time  for  the  ful 
filment  of  His  designs,  and  have  done  His  work 
unawares,  while  pursuing  the  objects  of  their  own 
ambition.  It  is  to  him  that  the  thoughts  of 
Habakkuk  are  directed,  as  he  stands  on  a  watch- 
tower,  surrounded  by  the  traces  of  destruction 
left  behind  by  this  godless  conqueror  and  his 
invincible  horsemen.  The  prophet's  heart  is 
sick  almost  to  despair,  to  see  the  powers  of  evil 
so  triumphant.  He  asks  God  for  some  revela 
tion  of  comfort,  some  vision  to  assure  him  that 
God  is  not  on  the  enemy's  side.  And  the  Lord 
gives  him  this  answer,  "  Behold,  his  soul  which 
is  lifted  up  is  not  upright  in  him ;  but  the  just 
shall  live  by  his  faith."  That  is,  the  proud  shall 
fall  and  the  righteous  be  saved,  through  trust  in 
God.  Faith  gave  courage  to  Habakkuk,  so 
that  he  could  look  forward  to  the  downfall  of 
the  great  king  of  Babylon.  In  his  eyes  the 
conqueror,  who  deemed  himself  more  than 
man,  was  a  base  creature,  his  character  stained 
by  pride,  by  thirst  of  blood  and  plunder,  by 
gross  intemperance.  Whatever  adversity  might 
happen,  he  declared  his  unswerving  trust  in 
God,  in  those  magnificent  words  which  conclude 
his  prophecy : 
"  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom, 
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Neither  shall  there  be  fruit  in  the  vines  ; 
The  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
And  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat ; 
The  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
And  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ; 
Yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation." 

This  is  a  grand  example  :  how  shall  we  use  it 
for  our  own  instruction?  If  the  perils  of  our 
day  were  such  as  those  of  the  days  of  Habakkuk, 
we  might  draw  comfort  and  encouragement 
from  his  words  in  their  plainest  sense.  And  such 
perils  have  been  within  living  memory,  and  might 
be  again.  Old  men  can  still  recall  how  the 
eagles  of  France  swept  over  Europe,  and  how 
men  broke  their  hearts  in  despair  to  see,  as 
they  thought,  a  lasting  yoke  of  conquest  laid 
upon  their  nation.  Taken  in  its  homeliest 
interpretation,  the  prophet's  inspired  message 
is  in  effect  an  assurance  that  God  is  righteous, 
and  an  exhortation  to  trust  Him  and  wait. 
Thus  "  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith." 

But  our  chief  concern  with  these  words  is  in 
a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense,  as  they  are 
applied  in  the  New  Testament.  Each  word 
has  received  for  us  an  ampler  development  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  Just "  means 
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more  than  it  meant  for  Jewish  ears.  To  "  live  " 
means  more  than  it  meant  for  Jewish  ears. 
"Faith"  also  means  more  than  it  meant  for 
Jewish  ears.  The  righteousness  of  God  revealed 
in  Christ,  the  gift  of  life  eternal  revealed  in 
Christ,  the  faith  which  lays  hold  on  Christ  as 
our  Saviour,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the 
Head,  of  whose  Body  we  are  members,  all  these 
mysteries  of  the  New  Covenant  give  an  expan 
sion  to  the  sentence  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy, 
as  St.  Paul  shows  at  length  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans. 

When  we  use  the  words  of  the  text  as  ex 
pounded  by  the  Apostle,  the  doctrine  which 
they  express  is  this :  that  Life  eternal  is  the 
promise  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  is  promised  to 
the  just,  or  righteous,  and  that  the  condition  of 
righteousness  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
David  and  Son  of  God.  On  this  last  word, 
"  faith,"  the  weight  of  the  sentence  mainly  rests, 
both  in  St.  Paul's  argument  and  in  the  reflec 
tions  which  it  suggests  to  us. 

Faith,  not  merit,  is  the  condition  of  righteous 
ness  and  salvation  for  every  Christian  soul.  That 
is,  we  must  look  to  One  greater,  better,  holier 
than  ourselves.  Our  Christian  faith  is  denned 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  set 
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forth  fully  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and 
briefly  in  the  Creed.  Yet  the  essential  quality 
of  faith,  whether  defined  or  undefined,  is 
throughout  all  ages  the  same,  simple  trust.  It 
consists  not  so  much  in  thinking  rightly  about 
God,  as  in  trusting  Him  with  all  our  hearts. 
Probably  the  ideas  of  God  which  Abraham  had 
were  very  imperfect.  But  he  was  true  to  the 
Divine  illumination  which  he  received.  He 
was  at  least  so  far  like  St.  Paul,  that  he  was 
"  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision."  He 
followed  the  light  which  God  held  out  to  guide 
him  in  the  darkness  of  his  former  heathendom. 
"Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness." 

A  right  faith  is  important,  because  any  error 
in  doctrine  does  more  or  less  dishonour  to  God, 
and  can  hardly  be  without  injury  to  our  souls. 
Therefore  in  some  parts  of  our  Church  services, 
and  chiefly  in  the  Athanasian  Creed,  great  stress 
is  laid  on  the  necessity  of  believing  rightly.  Still 
more  vital,  however,  is  the  necessity  of  believing 
from  our  hearts  that  which  we  profess  to  believe. 
Assuredly  there  is  little  virtue  in  our  renouncing 
all  the  old  heresies  of  bygone  ages,  and  in  recit 
ing  the  terms  of  the  Creed  with  exactness,  if 
after  all  we  mean  nothing  by  it ;  if  we  do  not 
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put  real  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Our  faith  in  these  days  is  tried  sometimes  by 
temporal  adversity,  making  us  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  righteous  God,  when  we  strive  to  do 
our  best,  and  all  things  seem  to  conspire  against 
us.  But  we  shall,  perhaps,  find  the  truest  coun 
terpart  to  the  troubles  of  the  prophet  Habak- 
kuk's  time,  in  the  spiritual  world  of  religion  and 
thought.  No  human  enemy  lays  waste  our 
cities  and  our  plains.  God  makes  peace  in  our 
borders,  and  fills  us  with  the  flour  of  wheat.  The 
Chaldeans  whom  we  have  to  dread  are  the 
gathering  host  of  infidelity,  now  here,  now  there, 
ere  long  perhaps  everywhere.  In  almost  every 
part  of  Christendom  there  is  the  same  spectacle  : 
clouds  of  dust  and  gleaming  spears,  where  the 
enemies  of  Christ  are  advancing  on  the  Holy 
City.  The  enemies  of  all  religion  come  on, 
sometimes  in  front,  sometimes  on  our  flank, 
and  plainly  mustering  in  greater  force  as  years 
go  on.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  the 
horizon  is  darkened  with  them. 

New  names  have  come  into  vogue  to  describe 
the  host  of  infidelity.  One  is  the  name  Secu 
larist.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  scarcely  to 
be  found  more  than  one  or  two  men  who 
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would  acknowledge  this  name ;  for  a  Secularist 
means  one,  whose  concern  is  with  this  life  only, 
who  refuses  to  entertain  the  possibility  of  a  life 
to  come,  and  acts  as  if  death  were  to  be  anni 
hilation.  Now  there  is  a  Secularist  party,  and  a 
Secularist  literature.  This  party  has  profited  by 
the  religious  divisions  of  our  people  to  hinder 
religious  education,  and  in  some  cases  to 
suppress  it.  Many  a  Christian  youth  of  promise 
has  been  carried  off  by  the  Secularists,  and  now 
rides  behind  them,  like  those  captive  Jews  whom 
the  Chaldeans  mounted  on  their  horses  to  fight 
their  battles.  They  have  already  tried  to  drive 
the  Bible  out  of  schools.  If  they  have  their 
way,  the  offices  of  burial  will  be  severed  from 
the  hope  of  resurrection,  as  in  France,  and  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come  will  be  denied  from 
the  pulpit,  as  in  Germany. 

Another  new  name  of  late  years  is  that  of 
Agnostic,  adopted  by  some  who  deny  that  God 
is,  or  can  be,  known.  Among  those  who  choose 
to  call  themselves  Agnostics  are  several  of  the 
foremost  scientific  and  literary  men  of  our  time, 
and  their  skill  supplies  the  weapons  which  are 
wielded  by  Secularists.  It  is  true  that  our 
utmost  knowledge  of  God  is  very  incomplete. 
For  that  matter,  we  do  not  comprehend  tho- 
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roughly  the  nature  of  "  the  meanest  flower  that 
blows  "  ;  but  the  confession  of  our  ignorance  is 
too  easily  turned  by  narrow  minds  into  disbelief 
of  God's  existence.  The  awe-stricken  question 
of  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  "Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God  ?  "  is  perverted  by  rash 
and  foolish  minds  into  a  doctrine,  "  There  is  no 
God,"  a  doctrine  not  quite  believed,  but  said  in 
the  heart  for  a  boast. 

A  further  sign  of  the  spiritual  danger  sur 
rounding  us,  is  the  frequency  with  which  eminent 
men  in  the  Church  have  been  accused  of  un- 
soundness  in  the  faith.  You  may  be  sure  that 
the  enemy  is  near  the  gates,  when  the  citizens 
begin  to  suspect  their  leaders  of  treachery. 
Such  suspicions,  however  unjust  in  many  cases, 
prove  by  their  mere  currency  how  critical  the 
times  are.  When  we  recall  how  men  like 
Arnold  and  Maurice,  Stanley  and  Kingsley, 
were  accused  of  disloyalty  to  Christ,  it  needs 
no  further  evidence  to  show  that  the  assaults  of 
enemies  without  the  walls  are  accompanied  by 
alarms  and  misgivings  within. 

One  more  significant  token  of  the  same  kind 
is  the  tendency  to  varied  forms  of  religious 
excitement.  We  shall  not  be  wise  to  accept  all 
these  manifestations  as  signs  of  genuine  religious 
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faith.  There  is  indeed  a  quickening  of  religious 
emotion,  for  which  we  may  be  thankful,  so  far 
as  it  strikes  root  in  the  conscience,  and  bears 
fruit  in  good  living.  But  much  that  we  see  is 
spasmodic  or  superstitious,  and  shows  a  want  of 
faith  in  the  old  ways  of  godliness,  by  straining 
after  new.  There  is  a  morbid  sort  of  religious 
ness  which  may  be  termed  the  religion  of  Panic. 
If  we  could  have  seen  Jerusalem,  when  the 
Chaldean  horsemen  reined  their  swift  steeds 
within  sight  of  the  walls,  we  should  no  doubt 
have  beheld  crowds  of  agonized  men  and 
women  thronging  the  Temple  courts,  some 
renewing  their  forgotten  sacrifices  to  the  Lord 
Jehovah,  some  praying  with  wild  cries  and 
gestures  to  Baal  and  the  other  Syrian  idols.  So 
there  are  in  our  day  some  who  take  up  fantastic 
forms  of  worship  as  a  protection  against  infi 
delity,  not  so  much  in  faith  as  in  fear. 

Without  drawing  out  the  parallel,  it  is  evident 
that  we  have  need  to  lay  to  heart  the  solemn  oracle 
of  God,  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  What 
we  require  above  all  things  is  trust  in  the  Incar 
nate  Son  of  God,  unfaltering  trust,  childlike  in 
its  confidence,  yet  manlike  in  its  courage. 

True  Christian  faith  is  the  full-grown  develop 
ment  of  that  simpler  faith  which  we  praise  in  a 
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child.  We  are  but  children  in  power  and 
wisdom,  compared  with  the  Almighty  and  All- 
Wise  God.  The  means  by  which  children  are 
educated,  the  only  means  by  which  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be  educated,  is  a  believing,  listen 
ing,  trustful  disposition.  A  child  without  faith 
would  be  something  inhuman.  That  same 
natural  disposition  to  listen  and  lay  to  heart 
which  a  child  shows  towards  his  parents,  is  our 
duty  through  life  towards  our  Father  in  Heaven. 
Again,  we  have  another  stage  of  faith  in  the 
character  of  a  soldier.  An  important  part  of  a 
soldier's  training  is  what  is  called  discipline,  by 
which  he  obeys  the  word  of  command,  and 
relies  upon  his  captain.  Discipline,  it  is  well 
known,  counts  for  more  than  courage  or  weapons 
in  the  day  of  battle.  By  means  of  discipline  a 
handful  of  regular  soldiers  have  often  won  great 
victories  over  a  multitude  of  men,  individually 
as  brave  and  well-armed  as  themselves,  and 
,  have  kept  in  subjection  a  vast  population.  Now 
this  military  discipline  is  a  habit  of  conduct, 
based  on  the  principle  of  faith.  It  is  by  faith 
that  the  soldier  submits  to  be  part  of  one  great 
system,  working  out  a  plan  which  none  but  the 
commanding  officer  knows.  He  stands  un 
wavering  under  fire,  without  discharging  his 
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piece  until  the  order  is  given ;  he  goes  forward 
in  a  forlorn  hope,  not  doubting  the  wisdom  of 
his  captain. 

Once  more,  faith  of  a  different  kind  is  re 
quired  of  a  patient  on  a  sick-bed.  He  must 
rely  on  his  physician.  Whatever  he  may  fancy 
concerning  his  own  case,  he  must  put  away  his 
fancies.  Whatever  he  may  wish,  he  must  put 
away  his  wishes.  His  health  depends  on  his 
faithful  submission  to  what  is  prescribed,  and  if 
he  takes  his  case  into  his  own  hands,  he  is 
likely  to  do  himself  fatal  mischief.  Sometimes 
faith,  apart  from  medical  remedies,  puts  forth  a 
healing  power  which  seems  miraculous,  so  much 
depends  on  its  energy. 

Faith  in  Christ  partakes  of  the  character  of 
these  several  kinds.  It  is  like  the  faith  of  a 
child,  like  the  faith  of  a  soldier,  like  the  faith  of 
an  invalid.  We  have  the  Lord  Jesus  for  our 
Guide  and  Teacher,  to  whom  as  a  child  we  look 
up  for  instruction  and  example.  We  have  Him 
for  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation,  under  whose 
banner  we  have  to  fight  the  battle  of  our  life. 
We  have  Him  also  for  the  Healer  of  our  souls, 
who  applies  to  our  spiritual  wounds  the  oil  of 
His  Holy  Spirit,  the  wine  of  His  precious  Blood. 
If  we  lose  heart  under  any  trial,  public  or 
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private,  His  clear  voice  seems  to  reprove  us,  as 
He  reproved  the  disciples  in  the  storm,  "  Why 
are  ye  fearful,  O  ye  of  little  faith  ? "  Let  us 
remember  how  His  Church  has  weathered  the 
tempests  of  ages  past,  and  let  us  believe  that 
the  ship  which  carries  Christ  cannot  perish. 


XXIII.    SELF-ESTEEM. 

"  I  will  search  Jerusalem  with  candles,  and  punish  the 
men  that  are  settled  on  their  lees  :  that  say  in  their  heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  he  do  evil."- 
Zephaniah  i.  12. 

THE  short  book  of  Zephaniah  has  so  much 
in  common  with  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
and  others,  that  it  is  rarely  quoted.  But  the 
inspiration  of  the  prophet  has  always  been  ac 
knowledged  ;  and  his  book  contains  some  very 
impressive  sayings.  One  of  these  is  the  verse 
which  I  have  read  for  a  text,  a  warning  addressed 
to  the  citizens  of  Judah,  who  had  fallen  into  an 
easy,  self-complacent  way  of  life,  from  which 
they  were  soon  to  be  roused  by  terrible  calami 
ties.  Zephaniah  describes  them  as  "  settled  on 
their  lees,"  using  an  image  which  is  also  to  be 
found  in  Jeremiah,  chapter  xlviii.  n,  "  Moab 
hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth,  and  he  hath 
settled  on  his  lees,  and  hath  not  been  emptied 
from  vessel  to  vessel."  The  allusion  is  to  wine 
which  has  not  been  strained,  so  as  to  separate 
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the  pure  liquid  from  the  dregs.  We  can  easily 
understand  how  the  comparison  applies  to  men 
who  learn  nothing  of  what  they  should  learn, 
and  forget  nothing  of  what  they  should  forget, 
but  allow  their  life  to  stagnate,  corrupted  by 
pride,  self-will,  self-indulgence,  and  other  faults 
which  they  ought  to  have  amended. 

Human  nature  has  many  constant  elements, 
notwithstanding  all  the  variety  which  changes 
of  time  and  fashion  bring  about.  Merely  to 
look  upon  the  outward  aspect  of  men  of  another 
nation,  to  hear  their  strange  dialect,  and  to 
observe  their  social  customs,  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  they  were  far  more  unlike  in 
character  than  they  are.  Beneath  a  dark  skin, 
a  fantastic  costume,  a  foreign  language,  and 
unfamiliar  manners,  is  a  soul  which  is  essentially 
like  our  own.  And  this  likeness  is  both  instruc 
tive  and  interesting  to  trace. 

Two  features  of  character  are  strongly  marked 
in  the  prophet's  description,  i.  Self-esteem. 
2,  Disbelief  in  God. 

i.  Self-esteem  is  in  every  age  and  nation  the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  true  holiness.  It 
binds  down  our  souls  in  a  groove  of  common 
place  mediocrity,  from  which  there  is  no  rising, 
even  in  thought,  to  a  higher  level.  To  speak 
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quite  fairly,  I  must  admit  that  self-esteem  usually 
keeps  a  man  also  from  sinking  below  his  stan 
dard,  such  as  it  is.  There  is  a  measure  of  self- 
respect  which  guards  us  from  base  vices,  and  so 
to  a  certain  extent  it  is  a  virtue.  But  the  habit 
of  over-rating  ourselves,  and  thinking  a  great 
deal  about  ourselves,  makes  us  insensible  as  to 
our  shortcoming,  and  less  and  less  able  to  mend. 
2.  The  other  fault,  of  which  the  prophet 
accuses  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  is  more 
deeply  seated  in  the  mind.  It  is  disbelief  in 
the  Providence  of  God.  They  said  in  their 
heart,  ''The  Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither 
will  he  do  evil."  This  kind  of  scepticism  is  apt 
to  crop  up  from  time  to  time,  especially  among 
men  who  are  preoccupied  with  secular  interests, 
and  leading  in  the  main  a  prosperous  life.  It 
was  an  idea  of  the  Greek  Epicureans  that  the 
gods,  if  there  were  any  gods,  lived  away  from 
the  world,  and  did  not  condescend  to  take  part 
in  the  affairs  of  so  miserable  a  race  as  that  of 
mankind,  except  to  smile  at  them. 

"  For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are  hurl'd 
Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds  are  lightly 

curl'd 
Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the  gleaming 

world." 
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The  same  thought  has  been  often  expressed  in 
poetry  and  prose,  and  some  writers  have  even 
contended  that  they  showed  a  reverential  feeling 
towards  God,  by  maintaining  that  His  infinite 
majesty  would  be  degraded  by  any  contact  or 
interference  with  the  petty  sorrows  of  earth. 

We  are  taught  in  the  Bible  to  believe  a  mystery 
which  conveys  a  far  more  sublime  idea  of  God's 
infinite  power  and  wisdom ;  that  He  is  both 
distant  and  very  near ;  higher  than  the  highest 
heaven,  yet  observing  the  fall  of  a  sparrow : 
ruling  beyond  the  remotest  of  the  stars,  and  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  the  life  of  the  young 
ravens,  and  pleading  by  His  Holy  Spirit  with 
the  stubborn  will  of  a  naughty  child.  "  In  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

The  two  features  of  character  which  are 
described  in  the  text,  self-esteem,  and  disbelief 
in  God's  Providence,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
present  age,  and  might  almost  be  selected  as 
the  most  characteristic  qualities  of  those  who 
embody  the  thought  and  action  of  the  present 
age.  Never,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  plausible 
boast  of  our  popular  teachers,  was  there  such 
an  age  as  this.  Never  was  there  so  much  wealth, 
so  much  knowledge  in  every  science,  so  much 
skill  in  every  art.  We  reap  the  harvest  of  all 
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previous  ages ;  for  their  experience  has  passed 
into  history.  We  cull  the  best  thoughts  from 
all  literature ;  and  even  in  our  religion  we  choose 
what  approves  itself  to  our  own  minds,  without 
constraint  or  prejudice.  We  commemorate  our 
national  victories,  and  quietly  ignore  our  national 
defeats ;  so  that,  as  the  sum  of  our  reflections, 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  our  nation  is  the  crown 
of  nations.  So  we  are  often  told  by  the  prophets 
of  smooth  things,  who  wish  to  please  the  public 
ear. 

Yet  other  nations  before  us  have  thought  the 
same  of  themselves  :  Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia, 
India,  China,  not  to  speak  of  Rome  or  of 
modern  states.  We  need  look  no  further  than 
the  pages  of  Zephaniah  to  find  a  list  of  nations 
once  haughty  and  self-satisfied,  but  now  laid  in 
the  dust.  There  were  Philistia  on  the  sea-coast, 
Syria  to  the  north,  Assyria  and  Babylon  to  the 
east  of  the  Holy  Land:  above  all,  Jerusalem 
itself.  There  was  also  a  great  empire,  of  which 
the  memory  had  ail  but  perished,  until  it  was 
recalled  by  modern  discoveries,  the  empire  of 
the  Hittites.  Each  of  these  had  their  day  of 
boasting,  and  when  the  prophet  foretold  their 
destruction,  he  uttered  what  seemed  hardly 
credible.  Yet  they  have  gone.  Even  now,  if 
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we  hear  the  natives  of  other  lands  talk  of  their 
ancient  titles  to  renown,  we  find  they  have  much 
to  say  that  is  plausible  and  imposing,  to  which 
however  we  listen  with  a  complacent  smile. 
We  do  not  so  readily  understand  that  they,  in 
their  turn,  have  their  smile  at  our  complacency. 
And  what  is  true  of  nations,  is  true  in  a  measure 
as  to  counties,  cities,  villages,  and  families.  Each 
has  its  own  peculiar  pride,  more  or  less  deserved 
it  may  be,  but  mistaken  as  to  proportion. 
Mere  ignorance  leads  those  who  live  in  a  narrow 
circle  to  despise  others,  as  children  are  apt  to 
fancy  that  foreigners  talk  nonsense,  because 
they  cannot  understand  their  language. 

This  infatuated  self-esteem  as  to  national 
glory  is  an  example  of  what  the  prophet  calls 
being  "  settled  on  their  lees."  But  we  have 
also  closer  personal  applications.  Some  men 
and  women  cannot  endure  to  be  found  fault 
with.  And  these  are  not  usually  the  worst,  but 
rather  among  the  diligent  and  active  workers. 
Good  servants,  for  instance,  are  apt  to  take 
pride  in  doing  what  they  have  to  do,  as  well  as 
it  can  be  done  ;  and,  having  done  fairly  well, 
they  are  impatient  of  being  told  of  any  defect. 
To  honest  and  generous  minds  praise  is  more 
dear  than  any  advantage  of  gain.  But  the  more 
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we  love  praise,  the  harder  we  find  it  to  be  blamed ; 
and  the  energies  which  are  stimulated  by  praise 
are  often  crippled,  and  sometimes  paralysed,  by 
fault-finding.  Is  it  then  good  for  us  to  be  always 
praised,  and  never  found  fault  with  ?  No  :  we 
ought  to  have  a  higher  standard  than  mere 
human  applause  or  approbation.  Love  of  praise 
is  a  higher  motive  than  fear  of  punishment  or 
mercenary  love  of  money,  but  it  is  after  all  a 
worldly  motive  :  and  if  we  have  the  high  aim 
which  children  of  God  should  have,  we  shall 
bear  to  be  told  of  our  faults,  whether  by  friend 
or  enemy.  For  in  no  other  way  can  we  learn 
to  amend  them.  And  none  of  us  would  seriously 
maintain  that  we  are  faultless,  however  unwilling 
we  may  be  to  admit  a  fault  in  any  particular  case. 
Self-esteem  rebels  against  the  first  principles  of 
Christian  truth,  when  it  leads  a  man  to  say  in 
effect,  "  I  have  no  sin."  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Proverbs,  Wisdom  is  represented  as  crying  aloud, 
in  earnest  warning  to  the  simple  who  love  sim 
plicity,  the  scorners  who  delight  in  their  scorn 
ing,  and  the  fools  who  hate  knowledge.  "  He  that 
refuseth  correction"  (we  read  in  the  Revised  Ver 
sion,  Proverbs  xv.  32)  "despiseth  his  own  soul/'' 
Most  serious  is  the  refusal  to  admit  a  fault, 
when  it  is  a  sin  against  knowledge.  Our  judg- 
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inent  is  usually  blinded  by  the  indulgence  of 
self-esteem  ;   but  it  is  more  than  a  mere  error 
of  judgment,  when  we  know  what  is  right,  and 
refuse  to  act  upon  our  knowledge.     For  wilful 
wrong-doing    God   has    a   special   and    terrible 
punishment.     The    sin  hardens  a  man's  heart 
and   debases   his   character.      So   he    punishes 
himself.     When  what  is  said  in  warm  blood  is 
confirmed  in  cold  blood,  out  of  obstinate  pride, 
when  what  was  at  first  an  error  of  hasty  temper 
becomes  a  deliberate  sin,  the  sure  consequence 
of  this  pride  is  a  moral  degradation,  not  the  less 
because  those  who  indulge  it  flatter  themselves 
that  they  are  showing  dignity  and  strength.     The 
law  of  Christ  bids  us  confess  our  faults  to  God 
and  our  neighbour.     The  social  law  of  honour 
bids  a  man  who  has   done  wrong  to   offer  an 
apology.     So,  before  God  and  man,  it  is  a  part 
of  true  manliness  to  acknowledge  what  we  have 
done  amiss.     To  say,  as  I  have  heard  men  say, 
"  I  never  apologize,"  "  I  never  retract,"  is  to  do 
with  a  vengeance  what  the  prophet  describes  as 
"settling  upon   our   lees."     It  is  to   taint   the 
better  part  of  our  life  by  mixing  it  with  the 
dregs  of  angry  passion ;  to  pollute  and  poison 
the   holy  influences   of  the  Spirit  of  God  by 
resolving  to  be  always,  what  we  are  at  our  worst. 
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The  self-satisfied  people  of  Jerusalem,  of  whom 
Zephaniah  wrote,  said  in  their  hearts  "  the  Lord 
will  not  do  good,  neither  will  he  do  evil."    That 
is,  they  did  not  believe  that  God's  providence 
would  interfere  with  the  state  of  things  which 
they  saw  around  them.     We  know  that   they 
were  wrong,  for  the   destruction  of  Jerusalem 
followed  close  upon  the  prophet's  warning.    And 
the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  then  and  after,  is  not  an 
isolated  sign  of  God's  judgment,  but  an  example 
of  what  has  taken  place  in  other  lands  and  other 
ages.     Every   collection   of  pictures  or  prints 
abounds  in  specimens  of  ruins  of  cities,  temples, 
castles,  palaces,  which  bear  testimony  to  pride 
that   has  been   humbled,   and    glory  that   has 
passed  away.     It  may  be  the  few  columns  still 
standing,    among    hundreds   that    have    fallen, 
where  the  senators  of  Rome  used  to  govern  the 
world.     It  may  be  the  temples  of  Greece,  or 
Asia  Minor.     It  may  be  the  massive  ruins  on 
the  North  African  coast,  which  record  a  vanished 
civilization.     It    may   be    the   buried    cities    of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.     It  may  be  more 
ancient  ruins,  at  Babylon,  at  Nineveh,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  or  in  the  forests  of  Central 
America.     All  the  world  over,  such  memorials 

show  that  a  ruling  power,  far  above  the  ruling 
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powers  of  the  mightiest  empire,  is  executing 
judgment  upon  earth,  rapidly  or  slowly. 

Men  are  ready  to  ascribe  sudden  convulsions 
to  the  hand  of  God.  An  earthquake,  such  as 
that  which  happened,  as  you  may  remember,  at 
Nice  on  the  Ash  Wednesday  of  the  year  1887, 
moves  the  most  light-hearted  pleasure-seekers 
to  think  of  God's  judgments.  But  His  presence 
is  not  only  in  the  earthquake,  the  tempest,  or  the 
fire.  Nor  is  His  judgment  all  reserved  in  the 
future,  for  the  last  great  day.  There  is  a  silent 
judgment  now,  in  which  we  are  made  by  God's 
laws  to  be  His  ministers  to  judge  ourselves. 
"Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin." 
By  the  act  of  sinning,  we  contract  a  habit  of  sin, 
and  the  habit  of  sin  binds  us  hand  and  foot  to  the 
service  of  sin,  as  a  miserable  slavery.  By  the 
laws  of  some  ancient  nations,  an  insolvent  debtor 
became  the  slave  of  his  creditor.  So  it  is  with 
the  indulgence  of  any  vicious  passion.  It  makes 
a  man  a  slave,  by  the  hold  which  it  gets  over 
his  will.  And  thus,  while  men  think  of  God  as 
far  off,  seldom  or  never  interfering  in  human 
affairs,  He  is  judging  us  all  by  the  inevitable 
course  of  His  natural  laws,  day  by  day  working 
towards  the  final  judgment  that  is  to  come. 

An  awful  thought  to  dwell  upon  :  still  more 
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terrible  if  it  were  the  last  word  to  be  said. 
But  the  book  of  Zephaniah,  like  other  books  of 
prophecy,  concludes  with  words  of  hope. 

"Sing,  O  daughter  of  Zion,  shout,  O  Israel: 
be  glad  and  rejoice  with  all  thy  heart,  O  daughter 
of  Jerusalem."  .... 

"  The  Lord  thy  God  in  the  midst  of  thee 
is  mighty;  he  will  save."  .... 

The  same  law  of  Divine  judgment,  which 
hardens  the  proud  in  their  pride,  and  the 
obstinate  in  their  obstinacy,  will  transform  us 
more  and  more  into  the  likeness  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  if  we  seek  to  become  like  Him. 
Our  heavenly  Father  has  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth,  but  calls  us,  with  affec 
tionate  entreaty,  to  turn  and  live.  He  has 
sent  His  eternal  Son  to  be  in  the  midst  of  us, 
that  we  may  hold  spiritual  communion  with 
Him,  and  partake  of  His  salvation. 


XXIV.  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND 
TEMPLE. 

"The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than 
of  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." — Haggai  ii.  9. 

(Suntrag  fcrfore  atrbent.) 

THE  last  three  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
containing  the  prophecies  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  show  very  plainly  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Each  of 
these  prophets,  in  turn,  speaks  words  of  hope 
and  encouragement ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  need  of  encouragement  was  great.  When 
the  Temple  was  rebuilt  after  much  delay,  the 
old  men  who  had  seen  the  former  Temple  wept 
aloud  at  the  contrast.  The  prophet  said,  "Who 
is  left  among  you  that  saw  this  house  in  her 
first  glory  ?  and  how  do  ye  see  it  now  ?  Is  it 
not  in  your  eyes  in  comparison  of  it  as 
nothing  ?  "  Then  he  proceeded  to  exhort  them 
to  be  brave  and  hopeful ;  for  the  glory  of  the 
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latter  house  was  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
former. 

We  can  study  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
all  the  more  surely,  because  it  has  been  certainly 
fulfilled,  and  we  have  not  room  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  prophecies,  to  speculate  as  to  an 
abstruse  or  mystical  meaning,  to  be  unfolded  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  house  of  God, 
concerning  which  Haggai  spoke,  was  destroyed 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  and  thus  his 
prophecy  has  long  since  passed  into  history,  if 
we  only  read  history  aright. 

Let  us  compare  the  glory  of  the  two  houses, 
Solomon's  Temple  and  Zerubbabel's.  The 
glory  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  partly  material, 
partly  spiritual ;  and  we  may  consider  each 
separately.  As  to  the  material  fabric  of  Solo 
mon's  Temple,  the  most  notable  fact  is  that  it 
was  all  overlaid  with  gold.  The  scale  of  the 
building  was  not  large,  ninety  feet  long  by  thirty 
wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high.  But  the  stones 
were  hewn  and  finished  so  exactly,  that  they 
fitted  together  in  their  places.  "There  was 
neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
heard  in  the  house,  while  it  was  in  building." 
The  woodwork  was  of  cedar  from  Lebanon,  all 
gilded.  Particulars  of  the  work  are  given  in 
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i  Kings  vi.,  with  a  pride  in  its  magnificence 
which  seems  to  linger  affectionately  over  the 
most  minute  details.  For  instance  (v.  32), 
"  The  two  doors  also  were  of  olive  tree,  and  he 
carved  upon  them  carvings  of  cherubims,  and 
palm-trees  and  open  flowers,  and  overlaid  them 
with  gold,  and  spread  gold  upon  the  cherubims 
and  upon  the  palm-trees." 

Over  and  above  this  material  glory,  there  was 
the  spiritual  glory  of  the  sacred  memorials  of 
God's  presence  with  His  chosen  people.  Within 
the  veil  of  the  Most  Holy  Place,  as  we  are 
reminded  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chapter 
ix.,  there  was  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  wherein 
was  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and  Aaron's 
rod  that  budded,  and  the  tables  of  the  Cove 
nant.  All  these  sacred  treasures,  precious  far 
beyond  gold  or  jewels,  had  perished  utterly  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Nebuchad 
nezzar.  We  do  not  hear  of  them  in  the  Bible 
further,  though  we  are  told  that  Belshazzar  and 
his  princes  drank  out  of  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Probably  the  Mercy 
Seat,  and  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  and  Aaron's 
Rod,  and  the  Manna,  had  no  interest  for  the 
Chaldeans,  and  were  burned  with  the  Temple. 
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Had  they  been  preserved,  a  fact  so  interesting 
to  every  Jew  would  not  have  been  left  unre 
corded  ;  and  doubtless  the  loss  of  these  holy 
things  was  the  chief  cause  of  grief  to  those 
who  mourned  for  the  first  house,  when  they 
saw  the  commencement  of  the  building  of  the 
second. 

Materially  and  spiritually  there  was  a  melan 
choly  falling  off  in  the  second  Temple,  as  it 
appeared  in  Haggai's  day.  There  was  no 
longer  a  command  of  wealth  almost  unbounded, 
as  in  Solomon's  brilliant  reign.  Instead  of  a 
mighty  and  victorious  king,  the  ruler  of  Judaea 
was  an  officer  appointed  by  the  king  of  Persia, 
holding  a  rank  to  which  the  modern  title  of 
Pasha  corresponds.  Such  was  Zerubbabel,  by 
descent  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  but  in 
fact  a  deputy  of  a  foreign  king,  set  over  one  of 
the  poorest  of  his  numerous  provinces. 

Yet  the  hope-inspiring  prediction  of  Haggai 
was  fulfilled,  both  materially  and  spiritually. 
Improbable  as  it  seemed,  the  glory  of  the  latter 
house  eventually  surpassed  that  of  the  former  in 
every  respect.  When  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God 
taught  daily  in  the  Temple,  the  building  had  a 
consecration  beyond  what  was  given  by  the 
Tables  of  Stone  which  Moses  had  received  on 
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Sinai.  Moreover,  the  fabric  itself  had  been  so 
enriched  and  embellished  by  Herod,  that  it  was 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  Thus  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  sense 
which  appeals,  to  spiritual  minds,  the  words  of 
Haggai  were  signally  accomplished. 

A  modern  Jewish  historian,  whose  work  is 
based  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  on  Josephus, 
writes  thus  concerning  the  Temple  as  completed 
by  Herod  and  his  successors :  "  The  stones 
were  white  marble,  all  wrought  and  polished 
with  exquisite .  beauty.  The  temple  or  holy 
place  was  but  sixty  cubits  in  breadth,  but  a 
wing  on  each  side  projected  twenty  cubits  more. 
The  entrance  to  the  holy  place  was  through  an 
open  gateway  (without  doors)  seventy  cubits 
high.  .  .  .  This  was  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
whole  structure  on  the  summit  of  the  temple- 
mount,  and  was  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  a 
succession  of  piazzas  or  porticoes,  and  terraces, 
rising  above  each  other,  and  enclosing  a  multi 
tude  of  courts  and  buildings.  The  first  of  these 
enclosures,  nearest  the  city,  was  surrounded  by 
a  strong  and  lofty  wall  of  large  stones  well 
cemented ;  and  on  the  side  toward  the  temple 
had  a  piazza,  supported  by  columns  of  such  size 
.that  three  men,  with  arms  extended,  could 
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barely  embrace  one.  ...  Of  these  columns 
there  were  162,  supporting  a  flat  cedar  ceiling. 
...  A  flight  of  fine  wide  marble  steps  led  into 
the  second  enclosure,  called  the  '  court  of  the 
Gentiles,5  because  open  to  all  visitors.  .  .  . 
The  third  enclosure,  raised  above  the  second 
by  fourteen  marble  steps,  formed  the  '  court  of 
the  Hebrews.'  .  .  . 

"  The  whole  structure,  with  its  terraces  rising 
in  succession,  was  visible  at  a  great  distance, 
and  equally  strong  and  splendid.  Its  white 
marble  walls,  in  many  places  inlaid  with  gold, 
towering  above  the  city,  reflected  the  blinding 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  after  sunset  gave  to  the 
mountain  the  appearance  as  if  perpetual  snow 
rested  on  its  summit."  l 

Fergusson  describes  the  Temple  as  "  adorned 
with  porticoes  of  greater  splendour  than  any 
we  know  of  attached  to  any  temple  of  the 
ancient  world." 

The  length  of  time,  during  which  this  great 
work  of  restoration  and  enlargement  was  in  pro 
gress,  is  mentioned  incidentally  in  St.  John's 
Gospel.  "  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple 
in  building."  So  many  years  had  elapsed  when 

1  Kaphall,  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  ii.  335-7. 
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our  Lord  visited  its  courts  at  the  outset  of  His 
ministry.  It  was  begun  by  Herod  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  workmen  in  thousands  were 
engaged  upon  the  structure  during  the  whole 
time  of  His  childhood  and  manhood ;  nor  was 
it  complete  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  the  Romans  under  Titus. 

Here  the  Infant  Saviour  was  solemnly  pre 
sented  by  His  Mother,  and  received  in  the  arms 
of  the  aged  Simeon.  Here  He  came  in  His 
boyhood,  and  was  found  listening  to  the  Doctors 
of  the  Law.  Here  He  came  after  His  Baptism, 
and  drove  out  the  money-changers,  and  sheep, 
and  oxen.  Here  He  taught  daily,  and  amazed 
His  hearers  by  the  mysterious  saying,  "  Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up."  Here  the  Apostles  awaited  the  outpour 
ing  of  the  Spirit,  between  Ascension  Day  and 
Pentecost.  Here  St.  Paul  was  rescued  from 
the  Jewish  mob,  who  would  have  torn  him  in 
pieces. 

These  are  some  of  the  events  which  give 
to  the  second  Temple  an  importance  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  world,  beyond  that 
which  belongs  to  the  first.  Thus,  both  in 
letter  and  in  spirit,  the  promise  of  God  by 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Haggai  was  fulfilled 
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beyond  the  power  of  human  imagination  to 
foresee. 

What  makes  the  fulfilment  more  remarkable 
is  the  fact  that  another  prediction,  of  a  very 
different  character,  uttered  at  the  same  period 
by  Zechariah,  was  fulfilled  at  the  same  time. 
While  Haggai  foretold  the  glory  of  the  second 
Temple,  Zechariah  foretold  the  coming  of  the 
King  of  the  Jews  in  meekness  and  humility. 
"  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout, 
O  daughter  of  Jerusalem;  behold,  thy  King 
cometh  unto  thee ;  He  is  just,  and  having  salva 
tion,  lowly,  and  riding  on  an  ass,  and  upon  a 
colt  the  foal  of  an  ass."  Only  the  event  itself 
showed  how  this  and  the  other  prophecies 
could  be  reconciled ;  how  a  King  in  the  simple 
state  of  the  patriarchs  should  visit  a  Temple 
more  glorious  than  Solomon's. 

Consideration  of  this  subject  leads  us  to 
meditate  reverently  on  the  scheme  of  Divine 
Providence,  by  which  the  Jews  were  taught  to 
look  forward  to  the  coming  of  their  Messiah, 
and  buoyed  up  with  hope  under  a  long  trial  of 
affliction.  We  are  taught,  likewise,  to  regard 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  consummation  of 
a  great  design,  ordained  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  manifested  more  or  less 
T 
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clearly  from  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abra 
ham.  From  that  time  forward,  Abraham  and 
his  posterity  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob 
were  set  apart,  as  inheritors  of  the  promise, 
"In  thy  seed  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed." 

But  the  fulfilment  of  Haggai's  prophecy,  long 
past  as  it  is,  has  also  a  practical  bearing  of  great 
importance  on  the  future.  We  have,  under  the 
New  Covenant,  a  prophecy  not  yet  fulfilled, 
which  stands  in  a  close  relation  to  that  of 
Haggai  under  the  Old  Covenant.  The  Chris 
tian  Temple  is  the  Christian's  Body.  So,  when 
Christ  said,  "  Destroy  this  Temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up,"  He  spake  of  the  temple 
of  His  Body.  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Corin 
thians,  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost?"  As  to  this 
temple,  we  know  that  it  will  perish.  We  are 
daily  reminded  of  its  liability  to  decay  and  death. 
We  have,  however,  the  promise  of  Resurrection, 
and  we  are  told  that  "  if  the  earthly  house  of 
our  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building 
of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens."  For  us,  then,  as  for  the  Jews 
of  old,  "  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  shall  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  former." 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  shall  be. 
When  we  close  the  eyes  of  those  whom  we 
love,  and  look  for  the  last  time  on  the  frame 
wasted  with  sickness,  or  worn  with  age  and 
sorrow,  which  we  have  known  in  the  fresh 
vigour  of  health,  we  shed  tears  in  mourning  for 
what  we  have  lost.  Yet  the  power  of  God, 
which  has  been  shown  in  times  past  to  be  rich 
beyond  expectation,  in  the  means  of  fulfilling 
His  promises,  will  in  this  also  do  "  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think." 
That  which  is  sown  in  dishonour  and  weakness 
shall  be  raised  in  power  and  glory,  by  virtue 
of  Christ's  Resurrection. 

Another  practical  lesson  which  is  suggested 
by  Haggai's  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  is  the 
need  of  faith  and  hope  to  share  in  God's  bles 
sings.  The  Jews  who  lived  to  see  the  material 
glory  of  the  Temple  as  rebuilt  by  Herod, 
missed  the  spiritual  glory,  for  want  of  faith  and 
hope  in  things  unseen.  A  few  only  heeded  the 
signs  which  pointed  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 
the  Christ.  The  greater  number  lived  and  died 
without  believing  in  Him,  and  the  privilege 
of  seeing  and  hearing  Him  was  granted  to  them 
in  vain.  Let  it  not  be  so  in  our  case,  brethren, 
when  we  rise  again  to  meet  our  Lord  at  His 
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second  coming.  At  that  great  Day,  when 
just  and  unjust  must  give  account  before 
Him,  His  appearing  will  be  a  joy  or  a  grief 
to  us,  according  to  our  faith  and  hope  in  Him 
now. 


XXV.  THE  COMING  OF  THE  KING. 

"  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion : 
Shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  : 
Behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee  : 
He  is  just,  and  having  salvation  ; 
Lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass, 
Even  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. " 

Zechariah  ix.  9. 

ST.  MATTHEW  quotes  these  words,  as 
fulfilled  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when 
He  rode  into  Jerusalem ;  and  the  description 
given  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  corresponds  no 
less  exactly,  although  it  is  without  express 
reference  to  the  prediction  of  Zechariah.  I 
will  not  dwell  now  on  the  familiar  subject  of  its 
fulfilment,  but  try  to  show  what  light  is  shed 
from  the  past  upon  that  scene  which  we  know 
so  well,  and  which  has  an  interest  so  pathetic 
in  connection  with  our  Saviour's  life  and  death. 
The  text  is  not  an  isolated  sentence,  but  em 
bodies  the  spirit  of  Zechariah's  book  of  prophecy 
as  a  whole. 
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His  mission,  like  that  of  Haggai,  was  to 
encourage  the  Jews  who  returned  from  Babylon 
in  their  work  of  rebuilding  the  city  and  Temple. 
Chief  among  them  was  Zerubbabel,  a  descen 
dant  of  David,  who  bore  a  commission  as  ruler 
under  Cyrus.  He  was  assisted  by  a  descendant 
of  Aaron,  Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedech,  in  whom 
the  office  of  High  Priest  was  revived  after  the 
captivity. 

We  must  remember  that  the  captives  returned 
to  a  mere  desolation.  The  holy  city  had  been 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  first  thing 
was  to  clear  the  ground  enough  to  erect  an 
altar  in  its  ancient  place,  to  resume  the  daily 
sacrifice.  Then  followed  the  slow  and  arduous 
labour  of  rebuilding  the  Temple,  and  the  no 
less  arduous  task  of  establishing  orderly  govern 
ment,  among  a  people  who  had  grown  up  in 
slavery  at  Babylon.  All  this  had  to  be  done  in 
the  face  of  jealous  neighbours.  It  was  no 
wonder,  that  the  hearts  of  the  leaders  failed 
sometimes  under  the  magnitude  of  the  under 
taking,  and  they  needed  the  prophet's  inspired 
words  to  keep  their  hopes  alive. 

"  Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ?  Before 
Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain :  and  he 
shall  bring  forth  the  headstone  thereof  with 
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shoutings,  crying,  Grace,  grace  unto  it "  (iv.  7). 
The  prophet's  language  may  be  figurative,  as 
some  commentators  have  supposed ;  but  it  bears 
a  literal  interpretation,  if  we  imagine  Zerubbabel 
standing  among  the  vast  masses  of  ruined 
masonry,  which  must  be  removed  before  the 
new  fabric  of  the  Temple  could  be  begun.  In 
any  case,  there  is  a  deeper  spiritual  significance 
which  underlies  the  prophet's  language,  point 
ing  to  another  and  greater  Prince  of  the  House 
of  David,  who  was  to  be  the  Corner  Stone  of  a 
nobler  Temple. 

In  days  of  old  the  native  rulers  of  Israel  had 
been  marked  by  simplicity  of  life,  in  contrast  to 
the  magnificent  state  of  foreign  kings.  We  read 
in  Deuteronomy,  concerning  the  future  King  of 
Israel,  "  He  shall  not  multiply  horses  unto 
himself"  (xvii.  16),  which  was  one  of  the  con 
spicuous  luxuries  of  Solomon.  We  find  several 
passages  in  the  book  of  Judges  which  show  that, 
in  those  days,  the  rulers  were  content  to  ride  on 
asses,  as  was  natural  for  mountaineers.  Deborah 
sang  (v.  10)  "Speak,  ye  that  ride  on  white 
asses,  ye  that  sit  in  judgment,"  while  she 
alluded  with  scorn  to  the  prancing  horse-hoofs 
of  the  defeated  Canaanites.:  Jair,  one  of  the 
judges,  had  thirty  sons  who  rode  on  thirty  ass 
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colts  (v.  4).  A  later  judge,  Abdon,  had  forty 
sons  and  thirty  nephews,  who  rode  on  seventy 
ass  colts.  We  may  therefore  understand  Zecha- 
riah's  prophecy  to  foretell  a  return  to  the  sim 
plicity  of  the  olden  time.  The  King  and 
Saviour  of  Zion  was  to  come,  not  in  the  oriental 
splendour,  of  which  the  Jews  had  seen  enough 
and  more  than  enough  at  Babylon :  not  in  the 
glory  of  Solomon,  which  they  cherished  too 
fondly,  and  longed  to  see  again ;  but  in  the 
homely  patriarchal  dignity  of  earlier  days. 
"Thy  King  cometh  unto  thee  ....  lowly,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass :  even  upon  a  colt,  the  foal 
of  an  ass." 

Before  the  prediction  was  fulfilled,  along 
with  other  deep  and  suggestive  prophecies  in 
which  the  book  of  Zechariah  abounds,  500 
years  were  to  elapse,  during  which  the  Jewish 
people  were  being  gradually  prepared  for  its 
fulfilment. 

The  Temple  was  built :  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  repaired,  under  the  firm  direction  of 
Nehemiah.  The  ordinances  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  had  fallen  into  neglect  of  neces 
sity  during  the  exile,  were  by  degrees  restored ; 
not  without  difficulty ;  for  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  restore  law  and  order,  in  a  society  which  has 
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lost  the  habit  of  willing  obedience  to  its  rulers, 
and  has  been  governed  by  fear. 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  during  the  long 
period  between  the  return  from  captivity  and 
the  birth  of  Christ,  contains  many  interesting 
passages,  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  perse 
cution  by  Antiochus,  and  the  patriotic  revolt  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we 
must  apply  an  obscure  allusion,  Hebrews  xi.  35, 
"  Others  were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliver 
ance."  The  word  for  " tortured"  is  literally 
"  beaten  to  death,"  and  refers  to  the  martyrdom 
of  Eleazar  under  Antiochus  (2  Maccabees  vi). 

But  the  chief  interest  and  importance  of  the 
five  centuries  before  Christ  is  of  a  different  kind 
altogether.  It  is  in  this  period  that  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  consisting  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  became  separated  from  other  books,  and 
studied  with  reverence  as  the  word  of  God. 
How  this  took  place,  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain ;  although  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
follow  with  certainty  the  course  of  events 
in  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament,  than 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  New  Testament  after 
wards. 

By  all  accounts  the  leader  in  this  invaluable 
work  was  Ezra.  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  to 
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him  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  books  after  they 
had  been  lost.  In  chapter  xiv.  of  the  second 
Apocryphal  book  which  bears  his  name,  he  is 
described  as  rewriting  them  by  inspiration,  be 
cause  the  originals  were  burnt.  Without  accept 
ing  any  such  fantastic  legend  as  this,  we  may 
probably  ascribe  to  Ezra  the  collecting  together 
of  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  form  in  which  we  have  them.  It  is  also  not 
unlikely,  that  Ezra  is  the  author  of  some  ex 
planatory  notes  in  the  early  books  of  Scripture, 
which  puzzle  us  because  they  indicate  a  later 
hand.  I  refer,  for  instance,  to  such  words  as  occur 
in  the  list  of  the  Dukes  of  Edom,  in  Genesis 
xxxvi :  "  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in 
Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the 
children  of  Israel."  Ezra  was,  in  short,  an 
editor  of  the  books  which  were  written  before 
his  time,  and  which  had  been  scattered,  and 
otherwise  injured. 

By  following  the  Jewish  tradition  so  far,  we 
can  understand  many  things  which  are  otherwise 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  is  plain  from  the  Second  Book 
of  Kings  that  in  Josiah's  day  the  finding  of  the 
law  of  God,  by  Hilkiah  the  High  Priest,  was  a 
startling  event,  both  to  him  and  to  the  king ;  so 
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much  had  its  contents  passed  out  of  remem 
brance  during  the  long  reign  of  the  idolatrous 
King  Manasseh.  We  must  ascribe  it  to  the 
special  providence  of  God  that  the  books  of  the 
Law  and  earlier  Prophets  did  not  perish  utterly, 
when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchad 
nezzar  ;  and  Ezra's  work,  in  bringing  them 
together  for  public  reading  in  the  congregation, 
is  a  fact  of  vital  consequence  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  world. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  second  century  B.C., 
when  the  tyrant  Antiochus  tried  to  destroy  the 
Scriptures,  they  were  cherished  by  faithful  Jews 
as  devotedly,  as  the  books  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  were  cherished  by  the  faithful  Christians 
in  Diocletian's  persecution.1  Afterwards,  care 
was  taken  to  preserve  the  most  absolute  correct 
ness  as  to  every  word,  every  letter.  Hence  it 
comes,  that  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  which  have 
been  compared  are  found  to  be  in  close  agree 
ment  :  the  variations  being  only  such  as  escaped 
the  eye  of  careful  revisers.  But  the  case  was 
otherwise  in  the  time  of  Ezra.  When  he  came 
back  to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon,  everything  was 
as  yet  in  confusion.  The  parchment  rolls,  on 
which  the  several  books  were  written,  had  been 
*  See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  :  "Canon." 
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dispersed,  we  know  not  how  widely;  and  the 
various  MSS.  were  not  agreed,  as  they  are  now. 
We  might  expect  this  as  probable,  but  we  can 
see  it  from  the  Septuagint  translation,  which 
was  made  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  by  order  of 
King  Ptolemy,  about  300  B.C.  In  that  transla 
tion  the  order  of  the  prophetical  books  is  diffe 
rent  ;  and  there  are  variations  of  detail,  quite  as 
numerous  as  those  which  we  have  been  taught 
of  late  years  to  recognize  in  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  Ezra's  services  in  this  respect  can 
not  be  overrated,  assuming  him  to  be  entitled 
to  the  reputation  which  he  bears,  as  the  man  to 
whom,  under  God,  Jews  and  Christians  are 
indebted  for  the  popular  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament,  disseminated  through  public  reading 
in  the  Synagogue.  What  he  began,  others  con 
tinued.  Before  his  time  the  knowledge  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bible  was  confined  to  a  few 
studious  men  such  as  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Daniel.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
words  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms, 
had  become  household  words  ;  not  less  familiar 
to  the  Jews  at  large,  probably,  than  they  are  to 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  ;  for  oral  teach 
ing  went  far  to  supply  the  want  of  printed 
books ;  and  the  Jews  were  zealous  for  their 
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Scriptures,  with  more  than  the  zeal  of  modern 
times. 

We  may  say  with  good  reason  that  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  from  the  close  of  the  book  of 
Malachi,  400  years  before  Christ,  is  above  all 
things  centred  on  the  Bible.  If  it  were  more 
fully  written,  it  would  show  how  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  collected  in  a  volume, 
separated  from  other  books,  as  Holy  Scripture, 
and  studied  until  they  became  known  to  the 
people.  History  supplies  a  parallel  in  the  first 
four  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church;  and 
again  in  the  four  centuries  which  have  passed 
since  the  invention  of  printing. 

It  was  about  so  long  ago  that  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  became  known  to  scholars 
in  the  original  tongue,  and  about  the  same  time 
the  first  printing  press  was  set  up  in  England. 
From  that  period  till  now,  eventful  as  the  times 
have  been  in  many  other  respects,  the  leading 
thread  of  continuity  has  been  the  history  of 
human  thought  in  relation  to  the  Bible.  For 
several  generations  the  great  religious  contro 
versy  of  Papist  and  Protestant  divided  the 
civilized  world.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  that  of  William  III.,  the  questions  raised  by 
study  of  the  Bible  were  uppermost  in  the  poli- 
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tical  affairs  of  this  country.  Since  then  the 
influence  of  the  Bible  has  flowed  more  quietly 
along  the  channels  of  private  life.  A  new 
religious  literature  has  grown  up :  sermons, 
hymns,  biographies,  devotional  treatises,  and 
fictions,  drawn  from  the  wells  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture. 

Among  us,  as  among  the  Jews,  there  has 
been  a  school  of  interpreters,  who  cherished  the 
letter  of  God's  word  to  the  neglect  of  the  Spirit. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration 
was  prevalent,  which  is  now  becoming  obsolete  : 
a  doctrine  which  measured  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  a  rule  of  names,  and  figures,  and 
minute  details,  fitter  for  a  time-table  than  for 
inspired  prophecy.  The  Authorized  Version 
had,  in  effect,  nearly  superseded  the  original 
text.  I  trust  that  the  issue  of  the  Revised  Ver 
sion  will  mark  the  commencement  of  a  period 
in  which  Christ's  Gospel  will  manifest  its  in 
herent  power  afresh.  It  is  confronted  by 
enemies  more  formidable  than  the  unbelievers 
of  other  times,  because  they  have  learned  to 
fight  against  Christianity  with  weapons  drawn 
from  the  Christian  armoury :  with  scientific 
love  of  truth,  and  with  philanthropic  love  of 
humanity. 
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"  Every  one  who  is  of  the  truth,"  Christ  said, 
"  heareth  my  voice."  He  does  not  say  that 
every  one  in  search  of  truth  will  recognize  it  in 
His  Gospel  at  first  sight.  To  be  "  of  the  truth" 
means  not  only  seeking,  but  finding.  A  frank 
mind,  to  put  away  all  wilful  error ;  an  honest 
heart,  to  renounce  the  whispers  of  prejudice 
and  passion;  and  then,  besides,  sufficient  per 
severance  in  truth-seeking,  to  give  it  free  access 
to  heart  and  mind :  these  are  obvious  conditions 
of  success.  Under  these  conditions  Christ 
promises  to  reveal  Himself  as  our  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

Yet  now,  as  aforetime,  the  form  in  which 
Christ  manifests  Himself  may  be  different  from 
our  preconceived  ideas.  When  the  Jews  ex 
pected  Him  in  the  glory  of  a  second  Solomon, 
He  came  in  the  lowly  state  of  one  of  their  Judges 
before  the  time  of  the  Kingdom,  "  lowly,  riding 
upon  an  ass."  It  had  been  so  prophesied  of 
Him  :  but  the  prophecy  had  made  no  deep 
impression  on  their  minds.  So  there  may  be 
in  store,  even  for  us  of  this  generation,  a  fulfil 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  for  those  who 
read  the  Scriptures  rightly,  which  will  neverthe 
less  escape  the  observation  of  those  who  read 
amiss. 
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In  giving  to  His  disciples  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Christ  spoke  of  Him  under  two 
titles,  the  Comforter,  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth,1 
Accordingly,  in  the  Collect  for  Whitsunday,  we 
ask  for  the  blessings  of  truth  and  comfort,  as 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  "  to  have  a  right  judg 
ment  in  all  things,  and  evermore  to  rejoice  in 
his  holy  comfort."  These  two  blessings,  which 
flow  from  the  same  source,  are  one  ultimately, 
but  not  within  our  limited  horizon.  Truth  is 
not  always  comforting  to  the  soul;  and  com 
forting  doctrines  are  not  always  true.  The 
history  of  the  Reformation  may  be  summed  up 
as  a  conflict  between  two  opposing  religious 
principles,  that  which  is  based  on  consolation 
to  the  soul,  and  that  which  is  based  on  truth. 
The  opposition  is  illustrated  by  the  great  rising 
in  the  North  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza 
beth,  to  restore  the  old  religion  : 

"To  Durham  first  their  course  they  bear ; 
And  in  St.  Cuthbert's  ancient  seat 
Sang  Mass — and  tore  the  book  of  prayer, 
And  trod  the  Bible  beneath  their  feet."  2 

The  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English 


1  St.  John  xiv.  16. 

3  Wordsworth,  White  Doe  of  Rylstone. 
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gave  a  shock  to  the  religious  prepossessions  of 
the  people  at  large,  which  we  can  hardly  ima 
gine  now.  Yet  those  who  set  the  love  of  truth 
above  the  desire  of  consolation  found  both  in 
the  end,  and  the  English  Bible  has  become  the 
most  precious  treasure  of  our  homes.  From 
time  to  time,  since  the  Reformation,  the  advance 
of  knowledge  has  disclosed  new  facts  which 
were  hard  at  first  to  reconcile  with  former  doc 
trines,  particularly  in  astronomy  and  geology. 

Astronomy  was  thought  to  be  against  reli 
gion,  when  it  taught  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  infinite  space  of  the  firma 
ment.  Geology  was  thought  to  be  against 
religion,  when  it  taught  the  immense  antiquity 
of  the  globe.  Yet  we  have  learned  to  find  in 
both  sciences  fresh  ground  for  reverence  of 
God's  eternal  laws.  So  also,  in  the  historical 
investigations  which  of  late  years  have  presented 
the  religion  of  Israel  under  new  aspects,  it 
needs  but  a  little  faith  to  believe  that  larger 
comprehension  of  truth  will  lead,  as  before,  to 
more  abundant  spiritual  comfort. 

Zechariah   prophesies    of  a  day  when   there 

shall  be,  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  "  Holy 

unto  the  Lord " :  that  is,  when  the  commonest 

and   most    secular    things  shall   be    sanctified. 

u 
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Let  us  endeavour,  for  our  part,  to  help  forward 
that  consummation,  by  walking  in  the  light 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit  whithersoever  He  may 
lead  us. 


XXVI.   THE  SECOND  ELIJAH. 

"  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  before 
the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord." 
— Malachi  iv.  5. 

drtinftag  fcefore  &trbettt.) 

OUR  Lord  Himself  has  taught  us  to  see 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  in  John 
the  Baptist.     "  This  is  Elias,"  He  said, ."  which 
was  for  to  come."    (St.  Matt.  xi.  14.) 

The  points  of  resemblance  are  partly  external, 
partly  spiritual.  Outwardly,  the  Baptist  is  de 
scribed  in  words  which  correspond  closely  with 
the  description  of  Elijah.  When  King  Ahaziah 
inquired  of  his  messengers,  "  What  manner  of 
man  was  he,  which  came  up  to  meet  you?"  they 
answered,  "  He  was  an  hairy  man,  and  girt  with 
a  girdle  of  leather  about  his  loins."  And  he 
said,  "  It  is  Elijah  the  Tishbite."  Spiritually, 
the  mission  of  both  alike,  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist,  was  to  preach  repentance.  They  had 
also  some  other  remarkable  features  in  common  : 
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the  hermit  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  pre 
paration  which  they  made  for  a  successor  to 
come  after  them.  Elijah  received  a  Divine 
message  to  anoint  Elisha  as  prophet  instead  of 
himself,  and  to  anoint  Jehu  and  Hazael  as 
kings.  John  the  Baptist  was  taught  by  inspira 
tion  to  proclaim  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be  the 
Messiah,  the  Anointed  Prophet  and  King  of 
the  New  Covenant. 

These  points  of  resemblance,  which  apply  to 
John  the  Baptist,  and  to  no  one  else  in  the 
world,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  fulfilment  of 
Malachi's  prophecy.  We  have  no  need  to  sup 
pose,  as  the  Jews  did,  a  return  of  Elijah  in 
person  to  prepare  for  the  last  great  day.  In 
this  literal  sense  John  declared  he  was  not 
Elias.  It  is  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  mode 
of  speech  which  we  find  in  the  prophets,  that 
John  came  according  to  the  words  of  the  angel 
to  his  father  Zacharias,  "in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  just :  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for 
the  Lord." 

The  date  of  Malachi's  prophecy  is  about  400 
years  before  Christ,  a  time  at  which  the  Jews 
were  in  subjection  to  Persia.  From  that  time 
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forward  the  succession  of  inspired  voices  ceased. 
No  other  prophet  arose  until  John  the  Baptist 
began  to  preach,  saying,  "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  Not  that  the  Jewish 
people  were  without  teachers  and  writers  during 
this  long  interval.  There  were  many  books, 
some  of  which  we  possess  translated  in  the 
Apocrypha.  But  they  were  felt  to  be  wanting 
in  the  power  of  direct  inspiration  from  God. 
Several  were  written  under  the  names  of  pro 
phets  of  an  earlier  time.  Chapters  were 
added  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  a  book  was 
entitled  "The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,"  another 
was  ascribed  to  Baruch  the  friend  of  Jeremiah, 
as  if  the  real  authors  were  aware  of  their 
own  defects,  and  tried  to  win  currency  for  their 
works  under  the  shelter  of  more  illustrious 
names. 

About  the  period  in  which  the  spirit  of  pro 
phecy  ceased  among  the  Jews,  Greek  historical 
literature  began.  King  Ahasuerus,  the  hus 
band  of  Esther,  has  been  probably  identified 
with  that  Xerxes,  whose  invasion  of  Greece  is 
the  main  theme  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
From  that  time  forward  until  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  Jews  pass  nearly  out  of  sight  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  historical  students 
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are  occupied  with  the  rise  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  relation  of  the  Jews 
to  these  great  empires,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
i  Maccabees,  where  we  read  how  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus  made  alliance  with  the  Roman  republic 
for  protection  against  the  Greeks,  who  oppressed 
the  land  of  Judaea. 

That  was  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  When  the  whole  period  was 
completed,  the  empire  of  Greece  had  passed 
away  for  ever.  Its  rise  and  fall  is  comprised 
almost  entirely  within  the  blank  space  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  between  the  last  page  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  first  page  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  kingdom  of  brass,  ac 
cording  to  Daniel's  prophecy,  was  succeeded  by 
a  kingdom  of  iron,  which  broke  in  pieces  and 
subdued  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Such  an 
empire  was  that  of  Rome,  which  grew  to  its  full 
strength  a  little  before  Caesar  Augustus  gave 
orders  for  that  census,  which  brought  Joseph 
and  Mary  to  Bethlehem.  At  the  time  when 
Malachi  closed  the  roll  of  prophecy,  the  terri 
tory  of  Rome  was  not  much  more  extensive 
than  the  ground  within  sight  of  the  city  walls. 
But  during  the  four  centuries  which  followed  it 
grew  to  the  limits  of  the  known  world.  Not 
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only  Judaea,  but  Greece,  Persia,  and  Babylon 
had  become  Roman  provinces. 

I  refer  to  the  course  of  Gentile  history  for 
the     sake    of    an    important    lesson    which    it 
suggests.  While  the  providence  of  God  over  His 
chosen    people    appeared   to   slumber,   it  was 
steadily  working  towards  a  wonderful  consum 
mation.     Greece  had  made  her   language  the 
medium   of  interchange  of  thought    among  all 
civilized  men.     Even  the  Romans  had  learned 
to  talk  Greek  ;  and  the  Jews  had  taken  it  for 
the  most  part  in  place  of  their  native  tongue. 
Greek    was   in   Judaea,    as    English   is  now  in 
Wales,  the  language  of  literature  for  the  people, 
however  much  they  might  cherish  their  ancient 
nationality.     Thus  the  adoption  of  an  universal 
language  was  preparing  the  way  for  an  universal 
religion.     Again,    the    Roman    empire,    by   its 
orderly  system  of  law  and  government,  was  pre 
paring  the  way  for  a  spiritual  kingdom,  "the 
kingdom    of    heaven."      The    organization   of 
Christ's  Church   followed  the  lines  of  Roman 
imperial  rule.    Cities  became  sees  of  bishoprics; 
provinces  became  patriarchates ;  and  in  many 
particulars,  great   and    small,    the    Roman  law 
supplied   a   machinery   ready  to  hand   for   an 
universal  Church, 
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Soon  after  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the 
Roman  empire,  the  Messiah  came,  long  looked 
for.  "  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own 
received  him  not."  The  sign  of  Elijah  coming 
back  in  spirit,  in  the  person  of  John  the  Baptist, 
was  overlooked.  The  fulness  of  time,  to  which 
numerous  prophecies  converged,  was  overlooked. 
The  miraculous  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
were  also  overlooked.  I  would  not  say  that 
any  of  these  signs  of  the  Messiah  escaped 
attention  altogether.  We  find  that  they  made 
a  greater  or  less  impression;  but  it  was  a 
transient  impression,  and  it  is  instructive  to 
notice  why.  It  was,  in  a  word,  because  Jesus 
was  not  the  kind  of  Messiah  they  expected  or 
desired.  None  are  so  blind  as  those  who  will 
not  see.  The  Jews  could  not  recognize  Him, 
simply  because  they  would  not. 

Let  us  ponder  well  this  great  law  of  God's 
spiritual  kingdom,  for  it  is  one  which  deeply 
concerns  ourselves  in  some  of  its  applications. 
In  order  to  see  the  truth,  you  must  honestly 
wish  to  see  the  truth.  Whether  you  are  seeking 
a  Saviour,  like  the  Jews  at  the  Advent  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  inquiring  after  truth  in  any  other 
way,  a  vital  condition  of  finding,  is  to  be  sincere 
and  whole-hearted  in  seeking.  This  may  seem 
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a  mere  truism,  but  it  is  so  commonly  neglected, 
that  we  can  hardly  repeat  it  too  often  :  "  seek, 
and  ye  shall  find,"  both  as  to  Divine  and 
human  knowledge.  A  single  eye  for  truth  is 
one  of  the  rarest  of  faculties,  although  in  a 
certain  sense  every  one  desires  to  know  the 
truth.  While  we  profess  to  love  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  we 
shrink  from  facts  which  are  painful.  That  is, 
we  desire  truth,  and  we  desire  pleasure.  If  we 
can  combine  the  two,  so  much  the  better  :  if 
not,  the  common  way  is  to  persuade  ourselves 
falsely,  according  to  that  which  we  wish  to  be 
lieve,  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  The  Jews  wanted  a  Messiah  after 
the  pattern  of  Solomon,  a  victorious  and  magni 
ficent  king,  before  whom  the  sons  of  their 
oppressors,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
should  corne  bending  in  submission.  To  be 
lieve  that  the  Messiah  was  actually  come,  in 
the  person  of  a  carpenter  from  Galilee,  who 
would  not  allow  his  followers  to  rebel  against 
the  Roman  government,  was  too  great  a  renun 
ciation  of  a  cherished  hope.  So  the  rulers  of 
the  Jews  never  opened  their  minds  fairly  to  the 
Gospel  message.  The  revelation  to  Zacharias, 
and  Simeon,  and  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem, 
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the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men,  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  His 
heart-searching  words,  His  holy  life,  which  at 
every  step  touched  some  chord  of  ancient  pro 
phecy  and  made  it  re-echo;  all  was  thrown 
away  on  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  for  they 
could  not  bear  to  believe  in  such  a  Messiah. 
They  looked  on  the  message  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  same  kind  of  prejudice  against  it,  with 
which  a  man,  who  had  expected  to  inherit  a 
large  estate,  would  be  suspicious  of  a  codicil 
bequeathing  it  elsewhere.  Interest  and  pre 
judice  in  such  cases  drive  out  the  love  of  truth, 
and  give  it  no  hearing.  We  are  not  without 
parallel  instances  in  our  own  time.  When  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  Bible  appeared,  and 
some  familiar  texts  were  found  to  be  omitted  or 
altered,  there  were  men  who  forgot  that  the 
purpose  of  the  translation  was  simply,  to  render 
God's  Word  faithfully,  and  who  stopped  their 
ears  against  every  consideration  of  evidence  or 
argument. 

What  touches  us  most  nearly,  however,  is  the 
application  of  a  truth-loving  spirit  to  the  know 
ledge  of  ourselves.  Repentance,  which  was  the 
burden  of  John's  preaching,  as  it  was  of  Elijah's, 
means  in  the  first  place,  reflection :  to  see  our- 
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selves  as  we  are.  What  is  our  life?  What  is  our 
hope?  What  is  our  God  ? 

These  are  days  in  which  we  have  reason  to 
see  a  fresh  significance  in  the  memorable  words 
of  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  "  How  long  halt 
ye  between  two  opinions?  If  the  Lord  be  God, 
then  follow  him :  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him." 
The  choice  between  Jehovah  and  Baal  is  not  a 
mere  choice  of  names,  but  of  two  opposite  prin 
ciples. 

I  may  express  the  distinction  roughly,  by  the 
words  Duty  and  Pleasure.  The  Lord  Jehovah 
is  represented  by  that  Moral  Law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  was  enshrined  in  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Baal  is  represented  by  the  Sun  and  Moon,  which 
are  potent  physical  agencies  for  good  or  harm, 
but  have  no  spiritual  or  moral  attributes.  The 
worship  of  Baal  was  in  old  times  a  cruel  and  a 
sensual  worship,  among  the  nations  of  Phoenicia, 
who  introduced  it  into  the  land  of  Israel.  The 
same  religion  essentially,  though  in  a  milder 
form,  transfigured  by  the  artistic  genius  of  the 
Greeks,  overspread  the  Roman  empire  under 
the  names  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Venus,  Ceres, 
and  Bacchus.  It  is  a  religion  partly  of  fear, 
but  more  of  the  indulgence  of  animal  passion 
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and  desire.  When  the  sky  was  overcast  with  a 
thunder-cloud,  and  the  forked  lightning  flashed, 
the  heathen  Greek  or  Roman  offered  supplica 
tion  to  Jupiter,  and  begged  pardon  for  neglect 
of  his  majesty.  When  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun  bred  pestilence  in  the  marshes,  the 
heathen  offered  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  When  the 
earth  yielded  abundance  of  corn  and  wine,  the 
heathen  held  a  riotous  festival  in  honour  of 
Ceres  and  Bacchus  :  and  the  worship  of  Venus 
served  as  an  excuse  for  all  manner  of  impure 
and  licentious  living. 

These  pagan  gods  and  goddesses  are  not 
extinct.  Although  they  are,  as  they  always  were, 
creations  of  human  fancy,  with  no  separate 
objective  existence,  yet  in  human  fancy  they 
have  a  perpetual  sway.  Among  the  latest  fruits 
of  material  philosophy  is  a  cry  on  behalf  of 
Baal  and  his  crew  against  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
A  modern  infidel  has  dared  to  say  that  the 
religion  of  Israel  has  come  to  an  end  ;  that 
Jehovah  is  on  His  death-bed  :  "  They  are  bring 
ing  the  last  sacraments  to  a  dying  God."  l 

If  it  were  for  a  time  to  appear  so  in  England, 
as  it  appeared  in  France  when  the  Goddess  of 
Reason  was  enthroned  at  Notre  Dame  in  Paris, 
1  H.  Heine. 
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the  lessons  of  history,  as  well  as  of  prophecy, 
point  to  a  coming  "day  of  the  Lord":  a  day  of 
vengeance  against  the  wicked,  which  would 
show  that  the  God  of  Israel  is  not  a  dead,  but 
a  living  God.  The  denial  of  God  and  Christ, 
the  soul,  and  eternity,  is  not  enlightenment,  but 
blindness,  according  to  St.  Paul's  description  of 
the  Roman  world,  "  Even  as  they  did  not  like 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave 
them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind." 

God's  moral  law  of  Duty  addresses  itself  to 
our  conscience  :  and  the  main  appeal  of  such 
preachers  as  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist,  is  to 
our  conscience.  But  if  our  conscience  is  in 
sensible,  the  law  works  out  its  own  vindication. 
When  habits  of  self-indulgence  and  self-will 
have  dulled  the  sense  of  moral  right  and  wrong, 
and  seared  the  conscience  as  with  a  hot  iron, 
there  remains  one  last  engine  of  Divine  Justice, 
to  abolish  wrong  and  to  establish  right.  "  He 
will  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner :  but  the 
chaff  he  will  burn  up  with  unquenchable  fire."1 

1  St.  Matt.  iii.  12. 
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Sermons  Preached  before  the  Universities  of  Oxford 

and  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.     6.r. 

Plain  Thoughts  concerning  the  Meaning  of  Holy 

Baptism.     2nd  edition.     2d.,  or  25  for  $s.  6d. 

Confirmation  Day.      A   Book   of  Instruction   for 

Young  Persons  how  to  spend  that  day.  8th  thousand.  2d.,  or 
25  for  3-r.  6d. 

The  Worthy  Communicant ;  or,  '  Who  may  come 

to  the  Supper  of  the  Lord?'    glh  thousand.    2tt.,or2$foi3s.6d. 

HARDWICK  (C.  H.)  History  of  the  Articles  of 
Religion.  $s.  See  Bohrfs  Libraries.  (Catalogues  free  on  ap 
plication.} 

HAWKINS  (Canon).     Family  Prayers  :— Containing 

Psalms,  Lessons,  and  Prayers,  for  every  Morning  and  Evening 
in  the  Week.  By  the  late  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins,  B.D.,  Pre 
bendary  of  St.  Paul's,  iqth  edition.  Fcap.  Svo.  is. 

HOOK  (W.  F.)  Short  Meditations  for  Every  Day  in 
the  Year.  Edited  by  the  late  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chichester.  Revised  edition.  2  vols.  Fcap.  Svo. 
Large  type.  l^r.  Also  2  vols.  321110.  Cloth,  5-r.  ;  calf,  gilt 
edges,  gs. 

The  Christian  Taught   by  the  Church's   Services. 

Revised  edition,    to  accord  ivith  the  Ne~u  Lectionarv.      I  vol. 
Fcap.  Svo.     Large  type.     6s.  6d.     Also  I  vol.     Royal  321110. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d.  :  calf,  gilt  edges,  AS.  6d. 
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HOOK  ( W.  F.)  Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged 
for  Daily  Use  oneach'Day  of  the  Week,  according  to  the  stated 
Hours  of  Prayer.  $th  edition,  with  additions.  i6mo.  Cloth, 
red  edges,  2s.  •  calf,  gilt  edges,  3-s1.  Cheap  edition,  -$d. 

HUMPHRY  (W.  G.)  An  Historical  and  Explana 
tory  Treatise  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  W.  G. 
Humphry,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields.  6th  edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Cheap  Edition  for 
Sunday-school  Teachers,  is. 

JOHNSTONE  (R.)  Parochial  Addresses  and  Les 
sons.  A  Series  of  Readings  for  such  as  are  tried  by  Sickness, 
Infirmity,  and  Age.  By  Richard  Johnstone,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Curate  of  Moreton  Say.  Fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  for  the 
pocket,  3,?. 

LEWIN  (T.)  Fasti  Sacri;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Chro- 
nology  of  the  New  Testament.  4to.  2is. 

LLOYD  (J.)  Sermons  on  Old  Testament  Characters. 
By  the  Rev.  Julius  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Honorary  Canon  of  Man 
chester,  Author  of  'Christian  Politics,'  'The  North  African 
Church,'  &c.  Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

LUMBY    (J.    R.)     History  of    the   Creeds.     By  J. 

Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.,  Nonisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  yd  edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MILL  (Dr.)  Observations  on  the  attempted  Application 
of  Pantheistic  Principles  to  the  Theory  and  Historic  Criticism 
of  the  Gospels.  By  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.  2nd  edition,  with  the 
Author's  latest  notes  and  additions.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-law, 
the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  M.A.  8vo.  14*. 

MILLER  (E.)  Guide  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  New  Testament.  By  Rev.  E.  Miller,  M.A.,  Oxon,  Rector 
of  Bucknell,  Bicester.  Crown  8vo.  4-r. 

MONSELL  (Dr.)  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  and  other 
Poems.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Guildford.  2nd  thottsand.  321110.  5-r. 

Watches  by  the  Cross.     Short  Meditations,  Hymns, 

and  Litanies  on  the  Last  Seven  Words  of  our  Lord,  ^th  edition. 
Cloth,  red  edges,  is. 

Near   Home  at   Last.      A   Poem.      St/i  thousand. 

Cloth,  red  edges.     Imp.  32mo.     2s.  6d. 
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MONSELL  (Dr.)   Hymns  of  Love  and  Praise  for  the 

Church's  Year.     2nd  thousand.     Fcap.  8vo.      3^.  6d. 

Our  New  Vicar ;  or,  Plain  Words  about  Ritual  and 

Parish  Work.     Fcap.  Svo.     loth  edition.     $s. 

The   Winton   Church  Catechism.     Questions  and 

Answers  on  the  Teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism.    ^th  edition. 
321110.  cloth,  3j.     Also  in  Four  Parts.      Part  I.  6d. ;  Parts  II. 
III.  and  IV.  gd.  each. 

PEROWNE    (Dean).      The   Book   of  Psalms:    a 

New  Translation,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Peterborough.  Svo.  Vol.1.  6th  edition,  revised.  iSs. 
Vol.  II.  6th  edition,  revised.  i6s. 

The   Book   of  Psalms.     An  abridged  Edition  for 

Schools  and  Private  Students.  Crown  Svo.   6th  edition.  IQS.  6d. 

PEARSON    (Bp.)      The    Creed.      5*.      See   Bohrts 

Libraries.     (Catalogues  free  on  application.} 

PHILO-JUDAEUS.   Works.    4  vols.    5^.  each.    See 

Bohrfs  Libraries.     (Catalogzies  free  on  application.) 

SADLER  (M.  F.)     The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.     By 

the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  Rector  of  Honiton  and  Prebendary  of 
Wells.  With  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  and  Two  Maps. 
yd  edition,  revised.  Crown  Svo.  Js.  6d. 

1  It  is  far  the  best  practical  commentary  we  know,  being  plain-spoken, 
fearless,  and  definite,  and  containing  matter  very  unlike  the  milk  and  water 

for  general 


which  is  often  served  up  in   (so-called)  practical  commentaries. 
Throughout  the  whole  book  the  writer  is  ever  on  the  watch 
principles  and  teaching,  applicable  to  the  wants  of  pu^own  day,  which  may 
legitimately  be  deducted  from  the  Gospel  narrative.' — Church  Quarterly 
Review. 

The  Gospel    of  St.  Mark.      2nd  edition,  revised. 

Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 

'  The  Notes  are,  like  all  Mr.  Sadler's  works,  straightforward  and  to  the 
point.  The  difficulties  are  not  shirked,  but  are  fairly  grappled  with,  so 
that  the  volume  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Second 
Gospel.' — Church  Quarterly  Review. 

—  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.     Crown  Svo.     gs. 

'  It  is  no  slight  distinction  for  a  writer,  after  having  made  his  repu 
tation  by  what  is  confessedly  the  best  popular  work  on  Church  doctrine 
to  have  produced  what  we  hold  to  be  the  best  popular  commentary  on  the 
Gospel  narrative.'— Church  Quarterly  Review. 
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SADLER  (M.  F.)    The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  yd  edit, 

revised.     Crown  8vo.     fs.  6d. 

'  There  is  a  vigour,  a  freshness,  an  originality  about  his  treatment  of  the 
sacred  words,  which  are  interesting  and  attractive,  and  which  always  make 
his  Commentary  well  worth  consulting.' — Guardian. 

'This  is  admirably  done,  being  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  that  large  and 
increasing  class  of  readers,  who  need  the  results  of  genuine  scholarship  and 
sound,  vigorous  thought;  but  who  are  repelled  by  any  surface  display  of 
erudition,  and  still  more  by  dry  ness  of  treatment.' — Church  Times. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,     js.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Sadler's  Commentary  is  one  of  the  most  unhackneyed  and  original 
of  any  we  have.  It  will  often  be  found  to  give  help  where  others  quite  fa.l 
to  do  so.' — Guardian. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.      Crown  Svo. 

7J.  6</, 

Church   Doctrine — Bible  Truth.       36^  thousand. 

Fcap.  8vo.     3J.  6<r/. 

'  Mr.  Sadler  takes  Church  Doctrine,  specifically  so  called,  subject  by 
subject,  and  elaborately  shows  its  specially  marked  Scripturalness.  The 
objective  nature  of  the  faith,  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  Baptismal  Services, 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  Absolution  and  the  Priesthood,  Church  Government 
and  Confirmation,  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  subjects  treated.  And 
Mr.  Sadler  handles  each  with  a  marked  degree  of  sound  sense,  and  with  a 
thorough  mastery  of  his  subject.' — Guardian. 

'  We  know  of  no  recent  work  professing  to  cover  the  same  ground  in 
which  the  agreement  of  our  Church  Services  with  the  Scriptures  is  more 
amply  vindicated.' — From  an  adverse  review  in  the  Christian  Observer. 

The   Church   Teacher's   Manual   of  Christian  In 
struction.    Being  the  Church  Catechism  expanded  and  explained 
in  Question  and  Answer,   for  the  use  of  Clergymen,  Parents, 
and  Teachers.     37/7*  thousand.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

1  Far  the  best  book  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  arranged  in  two 
portions  ;  a  longer  and  more  thorough  Catechism,  and  then,  along  with  each 
section  thereof,  a  shorter  and  more  elementary  set  of  questions  on  the  same 
subject,  suited  for  less  advanced  pupils.  ...  Its  thoroughness,  its  careful 
explanation  of  words,  its  citation  and  exposition  of  Scripture  passages  and 
their  full  meaning,  in  cases  where  that  full  meaning  is  so  often  explained 
away,  make  it  a  most  valuable  handbook.' — Literary  CJiurchinan. 

Emmanuel;    or,  The    Incarnation   of  the   Son  of 

God,  the  Foundation  of  Immutable  Truth.    Revised  and  Cheaper 
edition.     Fcap.  Svo.      $s. 

The  One  Offering.     A  Treatise  on  the  Sacrificial 

Nature  of  the  Eucharist.     Fcap.     gtk  thousand.     2s.  6d. 

'  There  cannot  be  a  more  grave  and  religious  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
an  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  than  the  belief  that  it  in  some  way  militates  against 
the  completeness  of  the  sublime  satisfaction  once  for  all  made  upon  Mount 
Calvary.  .  .  .  Mr.  Sadler  points  out  with  force  and  discrimination  how 
mistaken  an  accusation  it  is  when  it  is  brought  against  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  and  of  Anglican  divines,  or  even  against  the  more  moderate  school 
of  Roman  Catholics.  Its  quotations  are  most  apt  and  pertinent.' — Church 
Qua-  ie,  t'y. 
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SADLER  (M.  F.)     The  Second  Adam  and  the  New 

Birth ;  or,  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture. 
l\th  edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

1  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  useful  little  work  is  that  its  author 
argues  almost  exclusively  from  the  Bible.  We  commend  it  most  earnestly 
to  clergy  and  laity,  as  containing  in  a  small  compass,  and  at  a  trifling  cost, 
a  body  of  sound  and  Scriptural  doctrine  respecting  the  New  Birth,  which 
cannot  be  too  widely  circulated.' — Guardian. 

The  Sacrament  of  Responsibility;   or,  Testimony 

of  the  Scripture  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Church  on  Holy  Baptism, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  Cases  of  Infants  ;  and  Answers  to 
Objections.      tyJi  thousand.     6d.     With  an   Introduction  and 
an  Appendix.     On  fine  paper,  bound  in  cloth,     e^h  edition. 
2s.  6d. 

Sermons.     Plain  Speaking  on  Deep  Truths.     6/7; 

edition.    6s.     Abundant  Life,  and  other  Sermons.   6s. 

Scripture  Truths.     A  Series  of  Ten  Tracts  on  Holy 

Baptism,  The  Holy  Communion,  Ordination,  £c.     yd.  per  set. 
Sold  separately. 

The  Communicant's   Manual;    being  a   Book   of 

Self-examination,   Prayer,    Praise,    and   Thanksgiving.     Royal 
32mo.     95//z   thousand.     Roan,  2s.  ;    cloth,   is.  6d.      In  best 
morocco,  7-r. 

*»*  A  Cheap  Edition  in  limp  cloth.     8</. 

A  Larger  Edition  on  fine  paper,  red  rubrics.    Fcap. 

Svo.  2s.  6d.  ;  roan,  5-r.  6d. ;  morocco,  7-r. 

SCRIVENER  (Dr.)  Novum  Testamentum  Grace 
Textus  Stephanici,  A.D.  1550.  Accedunt  varioe  lectiones 
editionum  Bezoe,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanni,  Tischendorfii,  Tregellesii, 
curante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.M.,,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  i6mo.  4*.  6d. 
An  Edition  with  wide  Margin  for  Notes.  4to.  half  bound,  12s. 
Enmo  MAJOR.  Small  post  Svo.  7-y.  6d. 

This  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Scrivener's  well-known 
Greek  Testament.  It  contains  the  readings  approved  by 
Messrs.  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  also  those  adopted  by  the 
Revisers — the  Euscbian  Canons,  and  the  Capitula  (majora  et 
minora)  are  included.  An  enlarged  and  revised  series  of 
References  is  also  added,  so  that  the  volume  affords  a  sufficient 
apparatus  for  the  critical  study  of  the  text. 
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SCRIVENER  (Dr.)  Codex  Bezse  Cantabrigiensis. 
Edited,  with  Prolegomena,  Notes  and  Facsimiles,  by  F.  II. 
Scrivener,  M. A.,. LL.D.,  Prebendary  of  Exeter.  4to.  26s. 

A  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New 

Testament.     With  Forty  Facsimiles  from  Ancient  Manuscripts. 
Containing  also  an  Account  of  the  Egyptian  Versions  by  Canon 
Lightfoot,  D.D.     For  the  Use  of  Biblical   Students.     Third 
edition,  thoroughly  revised.     Demy  8vo.     i8.r. 

Six  Lectures  on  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament 

and  the  ancient  Manuscripts  which  contain  it.    Chiefly  addressed 
to  those  who  do  not  read  Greek.     With  Facsimiles  from  MSS. 
&c.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

SOCRATES'     and    SOZOMEN'S    Ecclesiastical 

Histories.     5^.  each.     See  Bohrfs  Libraries.    (Catalogtiesfreeon 
application.} 

STEERE  (E.)  Notes  of  Sermons,  arranged  in  Accord 
ance  with  the  Church's  Year.  Edited  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Heanley, 
B.A.,  Oxon.  With  Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Crown  Svo.  2  Series,  each  Js.  6d. 

'  There  is  a  certain  vigorous  directness  and  sober  logic  about  them  which 
entitle  them  to  high  praise.' — Guardian. 

'  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  many  young  preachers  will  find  great 
assistance  in  the  composition  of  their  discourses  by  recourse  to  these  notes.' 

Church  Times. 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS.  On  the  Imitation  of  Christ. 
A  New  Translation.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  D.D.  yd 
edition.  With  fine  Steel  Engraving  after  Guido,  3-r.  6d. ;  without 
the  Engraving,  2s.  6d.  Cheap  edition,  is.  cloth  ;  6d.  sewed. 

WIESELER.  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Gospels. 
55.  See  Bohrfs  Libraries.  (Catalogues  free.} 

YOUNG  (Rev.  P.)  Daily  Readings  for  a  Year  on 
the  Life  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev. 
Peter  Young,  M.A.  6f/i  edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  il.  is. 

'Lessons  on  Confirmation.     Revised  edition.     Fcap. 

8vo.    2s.  6d. 
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